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Pentecost, 1949 


“ 
Men and brethren, what shall we do?” 

That was the question the tiny group of Christian believers 
asked of the apostles at Pentecost. 

Today, in a time of “blood and fire and vapor of smoke,” in 
a time when the sun is still darkened with the dust of rubbled cities, 
millions of Christians on every continent ask, as that little group 
asked at Pentecost—“Men and brethren, what shall we do?” 

Peter said, “Repent.” And the depths of our need for repentance 
today have been measured by the Message of Amsterdam. “We 
have tried to serve God and Mammon, put other loyalties before 
loyalty to Christ, confused the gospel with our own economic or 
national or racial interests, and feared war more than we hated it.” 

Peter said, “Be baptized in Christ.” Across 1,900 years of 
division, of clashing creeds and churches, the words ring out: “Be 
baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the re- 
mission of sins.’ And that command admits no higher loyalty, no 
cleft of purpose. 

Peter gave a promise: “Ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.” At Whitsunday, each year, we see again the hope of that 
promise. And in that hope, Christians the world over are spiritually 
“with one accord in one place,” as they were at Pentecost. Through 
the World Council of Churches, we draw nearer the fulfillment of 
that promise, nearer the time when the day of Pentecost is fully come. 

Peter said, “For the promise is unto you and to your children 
and to all that are afar off.” It is to all faithful people in the Church 
Universal to the ends of time and to the ends of the earth. 

—A release from The World Council of Churches. 
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A Look at the American Churches 


Some of their Distinctive Characteristics Today in the 
Light of their History 


SAMUEL McCrea CAVERT 


On THE SURFACE the United States gives the impression of being a 
religious country. There are 250,000 local congregations of worshipers. 
More than half the population are members of some church. In round 
numbers, nearly five millions are Jews, nearly one million are Eastern 
Orthodox, twenty-five millions are Roman Catholics, forty-five millions 
are Protestants—a total of more than seventy-five millions who publicly 
profess a religious allegiance. 

There has never been a time in American history when so large a per- 
centage of the people belonged to the churches. At the beginning of our 
nation’s life, a little over 150 years ago, one person in fifteen was a church 
member; today, more than one in two. Although the rate of increase in 
church membership, year by year, is not now as great as it was in earlier 
decades, it is still somewhat larger than the increase in population. It is 
evident that religious institutions are an important aspect of American life. 
Despite many gloomy appraisals of the “failure of the church,” the majority 
of American people still think it worth while to identify themselves with it. 

There is, of course, much deadwood which may easily be mistaken for 
a healthy growth. Those who attend public worship regularly or in other 
ways participate actively in the life of the church are far fewer than those 
who call themselves members. Certain surveys in typical communities 
indicate that the company of the faithful worshiping together on any Sun- 
day morning (except Easter) is only thirty per cent of the number on the 
church rolls. For many, membership is a merely formal matter—hardly 
more than a pleasant social convention. 

Any thoughtful observer detects a disturbing discrepancy between the 
size of the churches and their influence on American life. In spite of hosts 
of churches and church members, no one would say that an American 
community is organized according to Christian patterns. The standards 
by which it actually lives are very different from those revealed in the 
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Christian gospel. It is not merely that practice falls below Christian 
ideals (which must always be expected in our finite and sinful world) but 
that Christianity is generally treated as if it had little relevance to the major 
interests of life, such as education, citizenship, daily work, and social wel- 
fare. Business and industry and politics think of themselves as virtually 
autonomous in their own right, not subject to any higher law than self- 
interest or group power. Such a situation forbids any complacency on the 
part of the churches. 

It is easy for Americans to be blind to their precarious spiritual con- 
dition. They are confronted with a less obvious crisis than the rest of the 
world. They possess vastly greater material resources than other parts 
of our war-ravaged planet. Not even the possibility of complete destruc- 
tion through the unlocking of the secret of atomic energy has quite shaken 
Americans out of a too facile optimism. They maintain a naive faith in 
science and scientific education as the savior from all our ills, oblivious to 
the fact that science in itself is neutral toward the moral values on which 
civilization depends. There is a pervasive secularization of life in a coun- 
try in which religious institutions seem to be flourishing. It is time to 
realize that a nominal Christianity based on custom will be of little avail 
in the situation which we now face—a situation which calls for clear-cut 
decisions between the Christian understanding of life and its rivals. 

There are signs, however, of sufficient vitality and sufficient capacity 
for renewal in the American churches to justify the hope that they have 
real contributions to make to the world-wide Christian movement of our 
time. And since in the ecumenical family it is essential to understand the 
distinctive character of each member, as well as the traits which they 
share in common, I shall call special attention to certain things which mark 
the American churches off as rather different from the churches in Europe 
and many other parts of the world. 


I 


One of the first things which a visitor from abroad is likely to notice 
—and probably to criticize—is the multiplicity of denominations in the 
United States. In the federal census of religious bodies in 1936, informa- 
tion was given concerning 256 organized groups of a national or regional 
character. The list is a little longer today! To Christians of the older 
countries of Europe this seems an amazing phenomenon. In no other 
part of the world is the church divided into so many diverse denominations. 
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But this fragmentation is not quite as serious as the tabulation of 256 
separate and independent bodies seems to indicate. A better perspective 
on the situation is gained when it is explained that ninety-seven per cent 
of all the church members of the United States are found in the fifty larger 
denominations, each with a membership of 50,000 or more. Two hundred 
of the groups listed in the census are so small that they account for less 
than three per cent of the church membership of the nation. As a further 
corrective of first impressions, it may be pointed out that approximately 
eighty per cent of American Protestantism is embraced within eight de- 
nominational families: Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran, Presbyterian and 
Reformed, Disciples, Episcopal, Congregational, Evangelical United 
Brethren. 

The fact remains that nowhere else is the family of Christ broken 
into so many different organizations. The reasons for this condition, how- 
ever, are rather simple, and not altogether discreditable. The first reason 
for the great diversity in religion is the great diversity of the population. 
The United States is almost a cross-section of the peoples of the world-— 
more especially of the European continent. When the various migrations 
came from the old world to the new, they brought their religious tradi- 
tions with them. All of the divisions found in all the countries of Europe 
were domesticated in the single nation of the United States. 

To this first reason for our multiplicity of denominations was soon 
added a second, viz., the strong emphasis on religious liberty. In a country 
in which there was no established church, in which there was no political 
pressure in the direction of religious conformity, in which all churches 
could expect equal treatment from the national government, religious 
fecundity was encouraged. Moreover, the expansion of Christianity west- 
ward across a great continent, under pioneering conditions which placed 
a premium on individual initiative and independence, further stimulated 
the spirit of freedom and experiment. 

In the main, the extremely divided state of ecclesiastical life in 
America has been due far less to theological controversy than to cultural 
factors. Diversity in church life is the price which we have paid, first, for 
being a people made up of immigrants from all parts of the world; and, 
second, for having adopted as a nation the principle of complete religious 
freedom. Some of the problems which result are difficult, and still un- 
solved; but for the historical factors which produced the problems we need 
not apologize. 
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The religious freedom which became characteristic of the American 
scene was the expression of a different conception of the relation of church 
and state than that which had prevailed in Europe. In Europe, Lutheran, 
Reformed, and Anglican Churches were all established by law. The prac- 
tice of maintaining an established church was transplanted to the American 
colonies, but when the federal government came into being at the end of 
the eighteenth century the old church-state pattern was rejected. The re- 
ligious heterogeneity of the population was too great to permit the church 
of any of the colonies to be thought of as the church of the nation. 

The separation of church and state, as we have known it in the United 
States, is not a separation of Christianity and citizenship. What it means 
is the rejection of any official interlocking between any organized religious 
body and the national government. The practical heart of the matter is 
that all churches are to be treated equally by the government, that none 
is to be given a favored position by any governmental action, and that each 
stands or falls in its own strength without either governmental support or 
governmental control. 

When this policy was adopted it was decidedly a radical innovation. 
Hitherto it had been assumed (as W. E. Garrison has strongly emphasized) 
that the religious solidarity of the people in a single church officially con- 
nected with the state and therefore supported by a measure of political 
compulsion was necessary to the stability of the civil community. The 
setting aside of this tradition has been one of the most distinctive contribu- 
tions of the United States to both political and religious life. It has left 
us with many vexing problems—for example, the virtual elimination of 
religion from public education. But we are profoundly convinced that our 
problems must be solved without any weakening of the principle of full 
religious freedom which the separation of church and state is designed to 
ensure. 

From another angle the American experiment in the separation of 
church and state has had a significance that should not be overlooked. The 
insistence that the state may not control the church has been a potent way 
of affirming that the state is not absolute. This is something of great 
moment as over against any totalitarian conception of government. If the 
church is an independent spiritual entity, having an existence of its own 
apart from the state, then the state is not justified in claiming to be the 
only source of authority over the individual. Then there is a realm of 
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man’s life which belongs to God, not to the state, and there is a right to 
freedom of conscience before God which the state may not invade. 


III 


In the course of its historical development in the United States, the 
predominant type of Protestantism has come to be rather different from 
that of Europe. The type which is today most numerous on the American 
side of the Atlantic has represented a sharper break with the previous 
ecclesiastical order. This more radical departure from the patterns of the 
past has had three aspects. The first and most important we have already 
noted in our discussion of the separation of church and state. The second 
was the lesser interest in formal theological confessions and a greater em- 
phasis on personal Christian experience. The third aspect was a reaction 
against any centralized authority and a great concern for the independence 
of the local congregation. 

The churches in which these traits were marked, and which may there- 
fore be roughly classified as belonging, ecclesiastically, to the “left wing” 
of Protestantism, are the Baptists, the Congregationalists, and the Disciples, 
together with smaller bodies like the Quakers and the Brethren. The other 
and older type, represented by the Lutheran, the Reformed ,and the Angli- 
can bodies, may by contrast be called the “right wing.” The Methodists 
occupy something of a middle ground, but for purposes of distinguishing 
between the dominant type of American Protestantism and the dominant 
type of European Protestantism they may be classified with the “left.” 

It is these churches of the “left wing” of the Reformation which, 
in point of numbers, constitute the majority of American Protestants. On 
the other hand, it is the churches which in their historic background repre- 
sent the “right wing” that make up the great majority of European Protes- 
tantism. This is a factor which needs to be more widely recognized and 
which raises some issues not to be ignored in ecumenical thinking and 


lanning. 
planning IV 


Another characteristic of our American Christianity, as compared with 
the older Christianity from which it sprang, is what Europeans often call 
our “activism.” There is plenty to justify the description. The emphasis 
in the United States has been neither on the mystical side of religion nor 
on the theological so much as on the practical. But such adjectives as 
“activistic” or “practical” do not necessarily imply some lower variety of 
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the Christian life. When seen in the light of American history they may 
be taken as a compliment! If instead of calling our churches “activistic” 
one describes them as having been strongly missionary, I think he has said 
almost the same thing. 

In this connection it must be remembered that the American churches 
have had a great new continent to occupy in the name of Christ. When 
the United States began as a nation, it was only a narrow strip of land on 
the Atlantic seaboard. As the frontier moved westward until it reached 
the Pacific Ocean, the churches faced an enormous missionary task in fol- 
lowing the widely scattered settlers with the ministry of the Word and the 
Sacraments, the building of churches, and the founding of Christian insti- 
tutions. At the same time the missionary impulse was reaching out to 
other parts of the world, so that at the peak of effort there were as many 
as 14,000 American missionaries in other lands, with annual expenditures 
of about $40,000,000 for foreign missions. 

Another thing to bear in mind is that this missionary activity, at home 
and abroad, was carried on without any support from the government. 
It was entirely a voluntary enterprise, prompted by a sense of Christian 
stewardship. Of this kind of “activism” we need not be ashamed. 


V 


Another way in which the practical activity of the American churches 
has expressed itself is in the effort to make Christianity effective in the 
social and economic and political life of the nation. This has been especially 
noteworthy during the last half century. 

This development is sometimes viewed critically in two different quar- 
ters. In one quarter it is objected that the church should confine its mission 
to the inner life of individuals and not try to deal with the patterns of 
society and the character of civilization. To this objection the reply is now 
generally made that it is part of our biblical faith that Christ is Lord of 
every realm of human life and that his church must therefore strive to 
bring all social and political arrangements into obedience to his will for 
mankind. In another quarter it is objected that the efforts of the American 
churches to refashion social institutions according to the mind of Christ 
have been superficial because associated with too optimistic a view of human 
nature and an almost utopian trust in man’s ability. 

Much of this latter criticism is doubtless merited, and there is evi- 
dence that our churches have profited from it. The mood of American 
Christianity today is more soberly realistic. It expects no progress of 
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mankind onward and upward in a straight line as if borne on by a sort of 
cosmic escalator. It is freed of the illusions of a proud and confident 
humanism. It is discovering the need for a deeper rootage of its social 
efforts in the Word of God. But the heart of the movement for translat- 
ing Christianity into terms of the daily social life was sound. It was a 
true insight into the nature of the Christian gospel and a true guidance of 
the Holy Spirit which has led the American churches to challenge deep- 
seated social evils and to insist that every aspect of community life must be 
tested by the revelation of God’s will in Christ. 

In the effort to follow Christ into the market place, the factory, the 
banking house, and the halls of government, American Christians have 
done frontier work in public witness to the significance of Christianity for 
the world today. In wrestling with problems of economic justice, inter- 
racial brotherhood, and world order, the churches of the United States 
have at least demonstrated that they are sensitive to the prophetic spirit 
that will not fail nor be discouraged till it has set righteousness in the earth. 


VI 


One other characteristic of the American churches today remains to 
be mentioned: the rising concern for’ co-operation and ecumenical fellow- 
ship. That this concern for unity should exist and be gaining in strength 
is all the more remarkable in view of our historic emphasis on freedom 
and diversity. Although the United States has been the scene of the great- 
est variety of Christian bodies, it has been a pioneer in interchurch co-opera- 
tion. Perhaps the very fact of the multiplicity of denominations has com- 
pelled us to give more attention to offsetting the handicaps of a gravely 
divided state. In any case, a thoughtful student of American church life 
cannot fail to observe the tendencies toward a greater unity that are ap- 
pearing. 

During the 200 years and more while the continent was being colonized 
the individualistic impulses were strong. The thought and energy of the 
churches were given to occupying the field rather than to developing their 
relations with each other. Since the beginning of the twentieth century, a 
new concern for Christian solidarity has begun. As our earlier American 
experience stressed the importance of Christian individuality, so our more 
recent experience stresses the importance of Christian community. We 
seek a higher synthesis in which we treasure freedom no less than before, 
but in which we use our freedom to choose not separateness but unity among 


all the people of God. 
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So today there is a fuller recognition of the great central convictions 
of the faith which the churches hold in common. There is a clearer dis- 
cernment of the common objectives which they share, of the common tasks 
which lie before them, and of common difficulties and perils which require 
their united prayer and united action. Of this new trend the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, which is now forty years old, is 
an expression. It embraces churches of the most vigorous Protestant testi- 
mony and also those with a fuller sense of the Catholic tradition of the 
centuries, like the Episcopal and the Eastern Orthodox. It takes in both 
white and Negro churches, the latter being a fifth of the Council’s member- 
ship. Less known but probably more important than this national body 
are the Councils of Churches, now 700 of them, which have sprung up 
in local communities all over the country as channels through which neigh- 
boring congregations draw together in a growing experience of fellowship 
and co-operation. 

The impulse to unity is also expressing itself in efforts to go beyond 
co-operation and to effect the full union of denominations hitherto separate. 
During four decades there have been fourteen different unions—an average 
of one in every three years. Some of them have been of impressive pro- 
portions, such as the combining of three bodies to form the present Meth- 
odist Church, and the union of the Evangelical Church and the United 
Brethren. The proposed union between the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church and the Congregational Christian Church (each of which is itself 
the product of a recent union) would mean a single church of nearly two 
million members in the place of four denominations that had a separate 
existence twenty years ago. 

While the number of older denominations is thus being somewhat re- 
duced, the proliferating of new denominations has not entirely ceased. 
Some of them have a surprisingly rapid growth, like Jehovah’s Witnesses 
(to take an extreme case) and some of the so-called Pentecostal “sects.” 
They spring up mainly among the poorer and less educated classes who 
are largely outside of the well-recognized churches. They are ardently 
evangelistic and missionary, but often narrowly sectarian in outlook and 
in practice. The distinctive views of some of them seem very weird. They 
often regard all the older churches as lacking in spiritual quality, and take 
this as a justification for proselytizing anywhere and everywhere. 

In the main, these new groups are quite outside the orbit of co-operative 
activities and interests, unaffected by the desire of most American Christians 
to overcome separatist tendencies and to strengthen the bonds of Christian 
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fellowship. Perhaps, as Walter Horton suggests, we may think of the 
“sects” as evidence that there is still creativity and freedom in American 
Christianity, and of the older churches as evidence of a stage of maturity 
at which the values of unity and historical continuity are more fully realized. 

Although there are groups in which the sectarian spirit is marked, the 
ecumenical vision has begun to capture the imagination and the loyalty of 
Christians in most of the churches in the United States. There is a néw 
appreciation of the church, less emphasis on churches. As it becomes more 
clear that there really is a world-wide community of faith and love which 
can bind Christians together in spite of all divisions of nation, race, class, 
and culture, the American churches are eager to take their full part in 
this ecumenical fellowship. The word “ecumenical,” which as recently as 
ten years ago seemed strange to us, is now becoming domesticated in our 
religious vocabulary. We see the Holy Spirit at work in the community 
of the faithful, creating a church which shall be more worthy to be called 
the one Body of Christ throughout the world. 





Toward a Christian Philosophy 
of Education 


A. Victor Murray 


WE HAVE TO BE CAREFUL to avoid a fallacy at the very outset. 
Unless the word “Christian” has a purely historical reference, it must 
imply also a certain quality of life, indeed life at its best. For Christians, 
therefore, a “Christian philosophy of education” must mean a philosophy 
of education generally. What we are concerned with is not the teaching 
of religion nor the principles of religious education as such, but the right 
ordering of our thoughts concerning all education. The idea of “Chris- 
tian” is implied in this and need not be further differentiated. 

What, then, is the real aim of education? 

There are, of course, as many aims as there are individuals. But if 
we want an aim which will comprehend or lead into all other aims, and 
which is governed by the general rather than the specific purpose of the 
teacher, and is also an aim discernible in the result—I would say that the 
aim of education is self-discovery. A teacher’s specific aim may be, for 
example, that the pupil should grow up to be a Roman Catholic. His 
general aim, however, will be not to get the pupil to take over blindly a 
set of propositions, but to lead him to discover himself as a Roman Catholic, 
so that that is the kind of person he sees himself to be, and to be anything 
else would be a negation of himself. Thus the general aim of the teacher 
is the pupil’s self-discovery; and this is true of education of every kind. 
The aim of Christian education is to help a person to discover himself as 
a child of God and to be at home in his Father’s house. This discovery 
of oneself in an ideal is a glorifying of the ideal as well as of oneself. We 
glorify God by discovering ourselves as sons of God and by exhibiting him 
to the world as our Father. 


I 


Beginning, then, with this as the fundamental aim and result of edu- 
cation, it is clear that self-discovery is something which arrives at the end 
of the educational process rather than at the beginning. At any given point 
we have a conception of ourselves and of other people which may be true 
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at that particular point but may be far from characteristic. Life has to be 
unrolled a little further before the thing that is characteristic will appear. 

A young curate in the east end of London was a poor preacher but 
an excellent pianist. He therefore gave up his week evening service and 
had his grand piano taken down to the church hall, and there every Satur- 
day evening he played to all who cared to come. He played both jazz 
and classical music, and he not only played but also explained what the 
music was about. By the end of the first winter many of the folk were 
still wedded to jazz, but a surprising number discovered that Beethoven 
spoke to their condition more than anyone else. Yet without this oppor- 
tunity they might have gone down to their graves in continued certainty 
that they were not the kind of people who could ever appreciate classical 
music. 

The true nature of a thing is never discoverable within itself. It has 
to be seen in its relationship to something else, and until that possibility 
arises its purpose is hidden from us. As Dr. L. P. Jacks said somewhere, 
the only part of a clock which is not of the clock is the dial, and yet it 
alone shows us the purpose of the clock. Otherwise all that we can infer 
from the clock itself is that it is a machine the purpose of which is to make 
one strip of metal revolve twelve times faster than another strip on the 
same axis. It is a sobering thought that many scientific judgments may 
by the very accuracy of their description be equally wide of the mark. 

The business of education, therefore, is to open as many doors as pos- 
sible. You cannot tell beforehand which relationship will prove to be 
properly characteristic of a person; so the wider his opportunities, the more 
chance there is to find out. One thing is certain, and that is that it cannot 
be decided by somebody else. It is therefore difficult to accept the view 
that at the age of eleven it is possible to decide the education which will 
best suit the child for the future. It may be the best as it appears at the 
moment, but can we be sure that the very next day something may not 
happen which exhibits him more truly to himself and to us than any test 
hitherto devised? 

Now it is here that education and religion come very close together, 
especially if we bear in mind Frederick Newman’s well-known distinction, 
popularized by William James, between the once-born and the twice-born. 
Religion for the twice-born operates by crisis, and crisis in religion corre- 
sponds to opportunity in education. It is the work of evangelism to precipi- 
tate crisis, just as it is the work of education to create opportunity. Con- 
version involves the adjustment of a person to a relationship hitherto un- 
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suspected, and it has the same polarizing effect as education. That is why 
men who have had this experience have their minds stirred as well as 
their souls, and have exhibited many of the effects which are supposed to 
be the product of education alone. If you are on the seashore, dig down 
deeply where you are and you will find the ocean just as much as if you 
should walk into it across the sand. With young children and with primi- 
tive people education and religion go together. It is a result of sophistica- 
tion that they become separated and even opposed. And when they are 
separate, a man may well need conversion rather than education to arrive 
at his true self. It has always been a maxim of Christian evangelism that 
Christ reveals a man to himself as well as revealing God to him. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that education and con- 
version are complete alternatives, even though education is for some people 
a means of conversion and for others conversion is a means of education. 
In both cases the emotions are concerned as well as the intellect, and that 
is why at the point of conviction they resemble one another. There re- 
mains, however, the question of ability to perform that which is promised; 
and it is a matter of experience that through prayer and meditation there 
comes into life from outside an enabling power which no mere activity of 
the intellect can provide. ll 


Doors have to be kept open. But for how long? There is a sense 
in which our generation understands only too well the importance of op- 
portunity, and there are more opportunities before our young people than 
ever before. But opportunity is only one side of the picture. To have 
a mind permanently open to opportunity is one thing, but to have a mind 
incapable of embracing an opportunity is quite a different thing. And by 
some kind of psychological paradox, opportunities do not succeed one an- 
other haphazard. They are a creation of past decisions. Simply to add 
one more to half a dozen alternatives is not an extension of opportunity, 
it is only an added bewilderment. And so decision is needed, for without 
decision there is no growth. A person remains just where he is, for oppor- 
tunities by themselves do not create experience. This, I suppose, is the 
point of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt: the story of a man who travels all over the 
world to get experience and instead of becoming, like Ulysses, part of all 
that he has met, comes home almost exactly as he set out—no better but 
rather worse, for the habit of indecision alone has developed in him. 

Decision is essential both for religion and for education. Psychologi- 
cally (though not ethically) it is better for a man to decide wrongly than 
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never to decide at all. The habit of not making up one’s mind is the cause 
of half the complexes that flesh is heir to. But if we grant this, a further 
problem lies ahead. To keep an open mind is important, but not to keep 
an open mind as between good and evil once they are shown to be such. 
Hear the wise words of John Locke: “To be indifferent which of two 
opinions is true is the right temper of the mind that preserves us from 
being imposed on. . . . . But to be indifferent whether we embrace false- 
hood or truth is the great road to error.” About that there can be no 
question, and the relativism of much present-day thinking stands con- 
demned from the point of view both of religion and of education. Ethical 
questions call for rejection as well as acceptance. One has to reject 
Mammon as well as to serve God. 

But this is not all. There is also the more subtle choice between the 
good and the equally good or between the good and the very slightly better. 
The choice must still be made for the sake of a man’s own psychological 
well-being, and in cases like this there is often no ethical issue at all. Yet 
decision here is just as necessary as elsewhere. To keep all doors open 
means to have everything blown out of the house. The desire to keep 
them open, however, may arise from one of two motives, one worthy and 
the other not so worthy. It may be due to spiritual possessiveness—a de- 
sire to have everything and give away nothing. Or it may be due to an 
unwillingness to appear to pass judgment on the course that is rejected 
where no judgment really is intended. It is this second motive which in 
these days often prevents people joining the church. The Holy Catholic 
Church not yet being in existence, it is necessary to join one of the denomina- 
tions. But does not joining one imply a judgment on the others, and where 
all are felt to be equally good, do you want to do that? 

One answer is that you must run that risk and at the same time 
neutralize it by showing that no such judgment is intended. Another an- 
swer is that it is impossible to contract out of a historical situation. There 
is a solidarity of the human family which requires us to accept a situation 
before we can be the means of redeeming it. It is only by entering into 
and accepting vicariously all its glory and its shame that we can be effective. 
This, I take it, is one meaning of the Incarnation. A third answer is that 
genuine broad-mindedness is paradoxically the result of conviction rather 
than of lack of conviction; and those most readily co-operate with others 
who are alike in having convictions even though they differ in the content 
of those convictions. 

This principle of choice and selection is an aspect of discipline. Cer- 
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tain things have to be done without, not because there is any virtue in 
doing without them, but because life cannot be lived to the full without a 
free acceptance of limitation. The dilettante who tries everything once and 
goes on trying has never been a symbol of fullness of life. But conversely, 
the specialist who is such only because of the narrowness of his own mind 
does not stand for the full life either. Specialism, however, which has in it 
that stern open-eyed rejection of other interests all recognized as equally 
good, has also in it the very stuff of character. Character is an effect of 
selectivity and an acceptance of limitation. Where everything is valued 
equally, where the answer is always “yes” and never “no,” character cannot 
be formed. God matters to us as much by what he will not do as by 
what he does. Ill 


A third aspect of self-discovery brings us still nearer to a Christian 
philosophy of education. This is the principle of representation. A simple 
illustration will suffice. In the days when my own college was always head 
of the river at Oxford, I was on the college barge one Eights’ Week on the 
last night of the races. As we went ahead, two very elderly clergymen 
also on the barge waved their hats and yelled, “Hurrah! We’ve won!” 
It was that word “we” which gave me pause. In what sense had they won, 
unless it were that the nine men in the boat were somehow the entire col- 
lege, not only the college as it was then, but the college as it had been 
since 1458 and as it shall be to the end? What those nine did, everybody 
who had ever belonged or who will ever belong to the college did or will 
do also. 

It would be a mistake to think that these nine were simply deputies. 
They were representatives, and everybody in the society accepted full per- 
sonal responsibility for what they themselves had not done but was done 
in their name. That is what belonging to a society means. I personally 
hate imperialism, but I was responsible for forcing opium into China in 
1841. Iam the most unwarlike of men, but I helped to defeat the Spanish 
Armada. It was not “they” who won that glorious victory, or “England” 
or “Drake.” It was we, and that includes me. Theologically this is the 
doctrine of imputed righteousness or of imputed unrighteousness, but there 
is nothing whatever mysterious about it. It is one of the most normal ex- 
periences of mankind—although the theologians, after their gentle fashion, 
have tried to take out a copyright on the term. 

Now what does all this mean in education? It means that we dis- 
cover ourselves in others and others discover themselves in us in so far as 
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we belong to the same society. Everything that anybody does in our group 
we do, and everything we do they do, and the rewards of success or failure 
are accepted by people whose responsibility would appear to be only pe- 
ripheral. 

From this principle of representation certain conclusions follow. To 
belong to a society which has produced great men is to enlarge one’s own 
experience and also to limit one’s freedom of action. 


When the high heart we magnify 
And the sure vision celebrate 
And worship greatness passing by, 

Ourselves are great.’ 


Enlargement of experience, therefore, depends not on the variety of our 
interests nor on extended travel nor on the multitude of our acquaintance 
nor indeed on any of these external things that may happen to us, but 
rather on the nature of those whom we accept as our representatives. We 
live by admiration as well as by hope and love. ‘Tell me whom you serve, 
and I will tell you what you are.” A native African’s first question to an 
African stranger is not “What is your name?” but “Who is your boss?” 
and therein he shows far more insight into social life than many who are 
more sophisticated. 

Society therefore matters, not because it provides us with companions 
or gives us a field of operations for our own good will, but because it supplies 
us with representatives in whom we lead a far fuller life than is possible 
for us alone. It is the business of education to make us aware of this status 
which we may achieve. To do classics, for instance, is not just “to settle 
Hozi’s business and properly base Oum,” but to belong to a community of 
folk like Plato to whom things of the mind are of more worth than the 
satisfaction of bodily appetites. To do mathematics is to be represented by 
Newton and Napier and Einstein. It may be a poor enough thing in our 
hands, but look what it has become in their hands, and of their company 
I am one. For me to play tennis is to provide amusement for the spectator. 
Never mind! I know a little of what Bunny Austin or Helen Wills feels 
about it, and I too belong. And because of that there are rules which 
I seek to observe, and I no longer feel myself free to knock a ball about 
anyhow. 

This experience is vital for our time and for our society. Education 
is apt to be quantitative, resenting limitation and the imposition of stand- 


1 John Drinkwater, Abraham Lincoln. 
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ards, unselective in the sense that everybody feels he has a right to have 
what everybody else has. And it is all free, almost for the asking, and 
all vocational. From the age of fifteen children follow courses according 
to the job that they have in mind rather than according to their develop- 
ment as persons. Training has very largely supplanted education. Quality 
is apt to be discounted or to be sought after by adding new subjects or by 
new pieces of organization or by stressing what is called “humanism,” mean- 
ing by that an emphasis on arts subjects rather than on the sciences. But 
there is no mechanical means of producing quality. That there is, was 
one of the fallacies of the old faculty psychology. Quality has really 
nothing to do with subject or organization. It arrives from contacts, from 
maturation of thought, from the right education of the emotions, and all 
these depend on the representatives and on their quality. 

A second truth which follows from this representational function is 

that the typical is clearly seen to be quite different from the average. Edu- 
cation in democratic hands and on a national scale almost necessarily con- 
cerns itself with the average, and it is not surprising therefore if stand- 
ards are lacking. The idea of “average” is a mathematical concept applied 
here to human beings, and it can be found only by having regard to those 
factors alone which permit of mathematical manipulation, such as examina- 
tions or marks. But the average tells you nothing of value about any 
particular individual nor about the group as a whole. It was a maxim 
of Thring of Uppingham that no boy is average in everything. Yet it is 
by working on averages that so much modern psychology seeks to interpret 
human life according to standards which are apparently discoverable within 
the closed circle of cases with which they deal. The norm is therefore sup- 
posed to be something in the center from which there is a falling away on 
either side. 

But if we believe in the principle of representation as a means of self- 
discovery we cannot endow a mathematical average with any moral quality. 
The real norm must be outside the average altogether and must represent 
not only a standard to which all, whether average or above or below average, 
are trying to approximate, but, still more, not really a standard at all but 
an actual person who in himself shows not the average but the type. You 
do not arrive at any satisfactory idea of cricket by lumping together the 
styles of play in a thousand village clubs. You get it only when it is shown 
to you, as Aristotle would have said, in its highest development. There 
may be only one Bradman in a generation, but for that generation he is 
cricket. 
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This gives us a clue to one of the problems that has always afflicted 
the study of psychology. What exactly is the norm of human nature? 
There are books by the hundred on abnormal psychology. But what is 
normal psychology? What is human nature as it is in itself without any 
aberration, obvious or subtle? One answer to this is that normal psychology 
is assumed to be the psychology of the man writing the book! Another is that 
it is the sort of thing that holds true of the great majority of people. Working 
on averages of this kind, Freud would say that the operating principles of hu- 
man life are food and sex. If this were true, abnormality might indicate 
something better than the average as well as something worse. I believe my- 
self that the law of.representation comes in here, and that normal human na- 
ture is the human nature of Jesus of Nazareth. He was only one, but he 
shows the type more than all the millions who make up the average. Through 
lack of standards for human life the work of education has been confused. 
This, then, is one great contribution that the Christian religion has to offer 
to our understanding of ourselves and it is basic in any formulation of a 
Christian philosophy of education. 

A further conclusion from the principle of representation is that not 
only does society matter, but history matters too. Representation, as we 
have seen, is a function of society, and as the life of society extends beyond 
the lives of the individuals in it, representation has a historical reference. 
As Englishmen we were there when Drake defeated the Armada. As men 
we were there when they crucified my Lord. It was our sin, to use the old 
language, that nailed him to the tree. If he represents us, so also did they 
represent us who did this deed. We are bone of their bone, flesh of their 
flesh. But if we look forward instead of backward, we notice that what we 
do today is done also in the name of those who shall come after us tomorrow. 
Others will take glory or shame from us, just as we ourselves take glory 
or shame from the past and the present. There is this solidarity of the 
race and of the group which makes its life one—but this is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing from the Hegelian view of the State. We are concerned not 
with a corporate will and corporate personality, but with independent per- 
sons and their relations to their representatives. And by representatives 
we do not mean those who have constituted themselves as such, but those 
who have been freely accepted. 

This has an important bearing on the nature of history and of con- 
tinuity in history. If the life of society is one in this way and if we discover 
ourselves through representation, not only is history far other than a 
sequence of chronological events, but a historical tradition is only properly 
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appreciated as it is brought to life in present action. And this bringing to 
life involves a relationship between all the factors that are now present 
similar to that between all the factors that were present once before. Ac- 
cordingly continuity is seen not in the exact reproduction of a historical 
pattern from the past, but in treating our own situation according to the 
same principles that actuated the men of the past in theirs. Thus in the 
Scottish Churches case of 1903 Lord Haldane argued, in my opinion 
correctly, that although the United Free Church of Scotland differed in 
many outward respects from the Free Church of 1843, it was the United 
Free Church that stood in the genuine tradition rather than the Wee Frees, 
who outwardly conformed to all that their forebears had done. 

If the true function of education is to bring about a man’s discovery 
of himself as a child of God, this reference to history is vital. It is not 
only that Christianity is a historical religion in the sense that it arose out 
of definite events in history, for so also did Mohammedanism. But it is 
peculiar in that those events have kept repeating themselves in human lives 
ever since. Without this continual living authentication Christianity would 
be simply a set of propositions or a cultus like the other religions of the 
world. No doubt in the eyes of some people, even Christians, that is all it is. 
But this interlocking of history and experience is of the genius of Christi- 
anity, and we have noticed the enormous educative value of this fact. This 
is quite a different view from that of Lessing, who held that history was 
God’s education of the human race—religion, so to speak, teaching by ex- 
ample. It is rather that the man is put into a historical succession which is 
not only traditional in the sense that I have indicated, but also present and 
living and creative. He thus discovers himself in a way that can only be 
described as cultural, for a sense of history is a necessary part of culture. 

This appreciation of history and of our own connection with it is one 
of the most notable lacks of our time; and this involves also the lack of 
appreciation of Christianity for the very same reason. There is a classic 
passage on this subject in an unexpected place: T. H. Huxley’s speech to 
the London School Board in 1870. He has been pleading for the retention 
of the English Bible in the schools of the country and has given various 
reasons such as its beauty of language, its close connection with English 
history, and its moral teachings. And he concludes: 


And finally, that it forbids the veriest hind who never left his village to be 
ignorant of the existence of other countries and other civilizations and of the great 
past stretching back to the furthest limits of the oldest nation of the world. By the 
study of what other book could children be so much humanized and made to feel 
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that each figure in that vast historical procession fills, like themselves, but a momen- 
tary space in the interval between two eternities; and earns the blessings or the 
curses of all time according to its efforts to do good and hate evil, even as they also 
are earning their payment for their work? 


IV 


The place of history in self-discovery illustrates also a fourth factor 
of great psychological and also theological importance. William James 
said a very true thing in his famous chapter on “Habit” when he said that 
habits when acquired feel just like instincts. We can expand this further 
by saying that acquired characteristics take the place of instincts. No doubt 
Freud maintains that food and sex are the two main drives of all life, 
human and animal. Underneath all our culture these are said to be the 
ultimate things, and occasionally they are seen on the surface in a crisis. 
We take leave to grant that this may be true of animals, but that it is 
not true of us. I doubt myself whether it is always true of animals. Both 
Scott and James Hogg tell the story of the dog that sat on his dead master’s 
grave, refusing food and drink, and perished for love of his master. That 
was not something he was born with; it was acquired, and yet although it 
came later in the dog’s life and there was a time when he did not have it, 
it supplanted in the dog the ordinary so-called instinct of self-preservation. 
And of course this is still more true of people. What a man learns and 
takes in from outside does by a subtle kind of alchemy become the man 
himself, and it becomes more expressive of him than he could be without it. 

This is obviously true of the genius and the expert. Gilbert Murray 
is unthinkable apart from Greek, although there must have been a time 
once when he too had to struggle with 6, 4, and 7° like the rest of us. 
Paderewski is not a man who plays a piano; he is what piano-playing 
really is, even though he must once have had to learn his scales. It is this 
fact which makes it impossible to separate a man from his education, and to 
suggest that because something is derived it cannot therefore be character- 
istic. What we often mistakenly call the primitive instincts are primitive 
only in a chronological sense. They can be supplanted by acquired thoughts 
and habits and convictions, and the doctrine of sublimation by no means 
explains all that happens. 

There is an analogy here between education and conversion. Con- 
version involves this supplanting of the original by the acquired. St. Paul 
said, using language true to psychology as well as to religion, “I live, yet 
no longer I, Christ liveth in me.” 

It is here that conditioning is so important. A man takes in from 
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his surroundings ideas which become himself. He often cannot trace their 
origin and thinks that he was born with them. If the attempt at condition- 
ing is too obvious, it may set up a resistance and defeat its own object. 
Conditioning works by suggestion, and so to be effective it must be emo- 
tional rather than intellectual. This is why it is so much easier to condition 
for evil than for good. There is an austere element about goodness, a 
respect for truth, an appeal to thought, a reliance on persuasion, and a 
regard for the other person, which are intellectual qualities as well as 
emotional. But evil is lawless; one argument is as good as another be- 
cause it acts not from argument but from a perverse will. Men can be 
stampeded into evil, but they cannot be stampeded into goodness. In 
politics this accounts for the inevitable handicap of democracy over against 
totalitarianism. 

In Christianity, however, this desirable educational end is achieved 
in a characteristic fashion. Truth in Christianity is not only propositional 
(although here again some people think that it is), like the truth in 
democracy or in logic. It comes to us as not an argument so much as a 
life—that combination of thinking, feeling, trusting, acting, and belong- 
ing which is the mark of a living person. The appeal to truth, therefore, 
is the appeal to loyalty and to love and to sacrifice, which means that it is 
an emotional and not merely an argumentative appeal. There cannot be 
any transmutation of knowledge into instinct without this emotional ele- 
ment to hold it in solution. But everything depends on the center of that 
emotion, whether it is oneself and one’s passions or God and his will. 
The acceptance of Christ is the most notable and by far the most universal 
and effective instance of this transmutation of the facts of history and the 
regard for justice. 


V 


We discover ourselves, then, through opportunity, through discipline, 
through representation, through acquired habits, and yet paradoxically it is 
all the time the discovery of ourselves as men. This is my fifth point about 
self-discovery. The plain man is the highest product of education. Every- 
thing about us, our learning, our rank, our interests, our possessions, and 
our relationships, create distinctions in society which are adventitious. 
Underneath them all is the man who eats and drinks, sleeps and works, 
laughs and plays, grieves and mourns, marries and is given in marriage, 
and suffers disease and death. But the curious thing is that this is the very 
man who is most difficult to discover, and he is not discovered by discount- 
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ing all his acquired characteristics but rather through them and by means 
of them. It is not that Gilbert Murray the man is there all the time under 
Gilbert Murray the Greek scholar, as if his Greek were additional to him- 
self. Gilbert Murray the man is revealed through his Greek learning. 
This is the sort of man he is. 

No doubt this is all a paradox, but I am not sure that everything 
in human nature is not paradoxical. Freud calls it ambivalence, but it 
means the same thing. It is the long way round in order to get the 
shortest way home. Rousseau was quite mistaken. The natural man 
is not what is left when you’ve taken away all his books, all his social 
contacts, all his knowledge, and all his experience. When you’ve done 
that, you are left not with a man at. all but with an abortion, an idiot. 
The natural man is what you achieve by means of your education. There 
is a parallel in theology, for it was Jesus, the author and finisher of our 
faith, who took on himself the great title, “Son of Man”—the ordinary 
man—for it is the ordinary man who is the everlasting man. 

Thus, too, Matthew Tindal was mistaken when he wrote of “Christi- 
anity as old as the Creation: or The Gospel as a Republication of the Reli- 
gion of Nature,” if he meant by that, that Christianity and the processes 
of nature were both getting at the same thing. Christianity is not a re- 


publication of the religion of nature; it is its first and only publication. 





Preaching’s Basic Problem Is the 
Preacher 


SPENCE DuNBAR 


"THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE for effective preaching. There is no 
one who can take the place of the preacher. Build your beautiful churches. 
Let their chiseled pulpits record the history of greater days or outline 
the symbols of Scripture. So long as they are filled by men who cannot 
or will not preach, by men who cannot present the message and meaning 
of religion with telling effect, they are only evidences of architectural 
beauty. Grant even the existence of the church that is crowded to the doors 
with faithful worshipers, and add the condition of no preaching. The 
result is a fiasco. One need only go to such a church in his own neighbor- 
hood. See the multitudes without a preacher! Even where authority 
and fear can coerce a flock into spiritual submission, without the voice of 
the preacher there is no ethical message from prophecy, no sense of per- 
sonal sanctification, no awareness of social obligation. Without the preacher 
ministry becomes priestcraft; prayer becomes pagan persuasion; worship 
too often becomes a delightfully beautiful presentation of corporate and 
individual fears to a God who inspires fear. Without preaching, Catholi- 
cism becomes superstition and Protestantism becomes social service. 

From the earliest times until now, when men would bring the world 
under the dominion of God, they preached. From the earliest times until 
now. But not now. For now preaching is discredited. In the life of the 
average parson it is second to almost everything else, depending on the 
whim of each one. How small, how infinitesimal is the number upon 
whom preaching is a burden, willingly and cheerfully accepted, to be 
used for the renewal of men’s lives and for the recapturing of men now 
lost to Christ. Clergy point to the empty pews as an indication of the loss 
of interest by the people in preaching. But reverse the perspective! The 
people point to the empty pews as an indication of the loss of interest by 
the clergy in preaching, in good preaching, in vital preaching that renews 
the spirit of the individual and invigorates the will of society. 

Where there is good preaching there are interested hearers. Where 
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men have something to say there are men to hear it. The whole record 
of modern society, even in its crassest and most worldly form, testifies to 
the eternal fact that where there are men who can tell a story, or make 
a good speech, there are people to hear it. Preaching has failed because 
preachers have failed. Recognize the modern phenomenon that for the 
first time in the history of education there are thousands of men and 
women who are devoting their lives to the art of “speech,” who take a 
degree in “speech.” The most impelling art or science in the world, in 
business or politics or religion or even demagoguery, is speech. Even 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s most antagonistic opponents would recognize that 
his most subtle and useful weapon was speech. Herbert Hoover’s best 
friends would say that his greatest weakness was the lack of ability to use 
the same subtle and useful weapon. This is an age when men are so in- 
terested in the use of speech that they rush from their business to meet 
in classes in a hotel and spend their hard-earned money to learn how to 
speak, even the kind of speech that they can learn from a Dale Carnegie. 
This is an age when the number of listeners on the Roman Catholic Radio 
Hour will double when a good preacher, Fulton Sheen, is announced. 
This is an age when the power of speech can unite a weak and defenseless 
nation to “fight on beaches, on landing ground, in fields, in streets, and on 
the hills.” This is an age when speech can rally men to victory by drawing 
from them the sacrifice of “blood, sweat, and tears.” And yet this is the 
age wherein Protestant preachers have chosen to speak with literalness of 
the foolishness of preaching! 

This article considers some of the reasons why. All of the reasons 
will not apply to every preacher; but some of the reasons will. The im- 
portant thing to remember is that it takes only one or two reasons to make 
us like the rich young ruler who wasn’t “far” from the Kingdom. Not 
far, but not in. If it is only one thing that someone lacks, so much the 
better. But let us consider and.overcome that lack. 


I 


It seems incredible, but it is true, that the reason most preachers 
are not effective is that they don’t want to be. Of course, it would not 
be true to suggest that they want to be ineffective. But they do not want to 
be such effective preachers that the very desire bcomes a burning passion 
with them. For one reason or another their sermons do not assume enough 
importance to dominate their thinking, their reading, their preparation 
for the coming Sunday’s message. But any psychologist knows that unless 
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there is the will to be one thing or another, one will never become that 
thing. And the preacher who would be a “faithful minister of the Word 
of God” must have the will to be a faithful minister of that Word. The 
dignity of it, the importance of it, its challenge, its hope, its power will 
make him desire an effective use of it. The Word is too big to handle 
carelessly; it is too holy to handle casually. But preachers have become 
familiar with the fallacies of the art or science or method of preaching, 
and they have confused the fallacies with the true ministry of the Word. 
Preaching has lost its importance to preachers, because the kind of preach- 
ing they know is not important. It seems powerless because the kind of 
preaching they know has no power. So they are willing to forget that 
they were called to be a “faithful minister of the Word of God.” They 
have lost the will and therefore they have lost the power. 

At the ordination service in the church wherein I am a minister, the 
bishop places a Bible in the hands of the ordinand saying, “Take thou 
authority to preach the Word.” It is a sacred obligation. To accept the 
Bible is to accept the authority and the obligation. Yet with us preaching 
has become a vestigial remain. Whatever the reasons commonly given, 
the basic one is that there is not the will to preach. Do other things well? 
Yes. Preach? No. There is still respect for the effective preacher. But 
it is the kind of respect that is given to a classic work in a museum. Wor- 
ship, liturgy, social service, pastoral counseling, religious education all 
seem to be of sufficient importance to demand priority of study and 
attention. 

Yet if there were the will to preach, what miracles would happen? 
The apostles, St. Francis, Wesley, Brooks, Rainsford, Norwood, Fosdick 
preached and what wonders happened! Men worshiped in tombs, at holy 
altars, on the hillsides, or in the slum. Social service had its roots in 
preaching. We find the beginning of social improvement even in apostolic 
preaching. And what part of modern social service did not find its begin- 
ning in the work of Wesley? There was the will to preach, and men 
faced danger and death to pass the Word on. St. Francis preached, and 
his hearers built the hospitals. Fosdick preached, preventing the revolt 
of educated people from the Christian life, inspiring the mass of men 
and a multitude of lesser preachers with a new presentation of an old 
message, and a new confidence in an old faith. There is something pathetic 
about the parson today who won’t have faith enough in his business to 
commit himself to it, or courage enough to deny it altogether. Pathetically, 
halfheartedly, without conviction or self-confidence, he walks into the 
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pulpit with about as much faith in his work as the Vatican’s Swiss Guards 
must have in their uniforms and their weapons. It once worked, it is still 
a thing that holds the imagination of the people; but if we could only 
afford visual education and let Hollywood do the job! 


Knowledge we ask not, for knowledge thou hast lent; 
But, Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need... . . 


II 


Now there are clergy whose will might be intensified and matured 
in the direction of better preaching, were they not convinced that skill 
in this part of their ministry is something that one has as an endowment 
from birth, or something that he comes by supernaturally. They are con- 
vinced, at any rate, that it is not something that one learns. This attitude 
is one that they would not allow toward any other part of their ministry, 
toward religious education or pastoral counseling. And it is this attitude 
that is a basic problem. 

This kind of preacher would expect a medical man who faced a prob- 
lem for which he had no solution to search for one, providing that it was 
in his line of duty. He would not expect a doctor to say, “I haven’t 
learned how to clot this blood and I don’t believe it is possible for me to 
learn.” Where there are answers he would expect the physician to learn 
them. Is it not unreasonable, then, for him to suppose that his people 
do not expect him to learn to do the thing that is his job? 

How often do we hear that “one is a preacher or he isn’t,” “he is a 
natural, he has it on the ball.” But those commonplaces of speech are 
superstitions. A particular preacher had the will to preach, and so he set 
out to learn how to do it. Anyone with half a sense of perception would 
know that Fosdick, Buttrick, Newton, Kennedy, Scherer, Sockman are not 
naturals, Listen to them as they speak of the preparation that goes into 
their preaching. See Newton, Scherer, chained to the discipline of a desk, 
to hours of study, more hours of writing, rewriting, of preparation and 
destruction. Naturals! One might as well speak in the same manner of 
the Brooklyn Bridge. It is a mushroom. It happened once. 

Nothing just happens. Preachers do not just happen. One learns. 
And if it is worth while, he is willing to learn the only way, that is, the 
hard way of trial and success. | 

One of the latest and best college textbooks on speech composition 
states that of all the forms of speechmaking, the delivery of a sermon is 
the most difficult. That from one who seemingly has studied all the best 
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of all kinds of speeches. Is it not presumptuous on the part of anyone, 
let alone one who is preaching Christian humility as a virtue, to undertake 
to address a group of people, Sunday after Sunday, year in and year out, 
doing the most difficult kind of speechmaking, on the presupposition that 
one can’t learn how to do it? What pride, what arrogance, what a denial 
of the subject being preached! 

The reverse of this thought, but in the same category, is illustrated 
by those bright young fellows who get up early on Sunday morning and 
prepare their sermons. (Even those charmers who have such self-confidence 
that they leave it to Saturday are sufficient illustration.) They, after their 
kind, suppose that there is nothing to learn. A clever use of gimmicks, 
the jumble of a few quotations, a little caustic criticism, the leaven of a 
little left-of-center theology to prove that they are broadminded, a few 
lines of poetry with which to close, and the day is done. 

No, neither of these types is right. Effective preachers are neither 
“naturals” who speak with tongues nor conjurers who have the skill to per- 
form little homiletical tricks. One must learn. That learning is a process 
of change and growth. It is an act of humility wherein the preacher dedi- 
cates body, mind, and soul to learn of God that he may be a clear channel 
of his grace. That man cannot successfully preach whose mind is closed 
to the process of how to do it. 


III 


There is another group of men who have the will to preach, who 
are even familiar with the best results of the learning process. To them 
Luccock, Poteat, Truitt, Phillips, Hunter, DeWitt Jones, Blackwelder or 
Blackwood are familiar friends. They even have a speaking acquaintance 
with the works of the older great, from Chrysostom to Donne to Liddon to 
Robertson to Brooks. Any fair-minded man would say that they have 
studied and are familiar with all the principles of sermon construction, 
that they really know what is good in preaching. But do they use what 
they know? Do they apply what they know to their own work? Or aren’t 
they very much like theater critics?) They know all the rules, make all 
the judgments; but goodness, how they make them! When they speak, 
have they themselves a “sense of theater”? Can they, too, submit them- 
selves to the dramatic, lose themselves in their subject until the subject 
masters the moment—and, the climax reached, can they stop? Well, you 
have heard theater critics. For all their knowledge of the subject, one 
cannot see the theater through them. One would suppose after hearing 
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them that the theater was created for the critic and not the critic for the 
theater. It would have been so nice if they had demonstrated some of 
the things that they know. 

Now every preacher knows the necessity that is laid on him to read the 
Bible in such a manner that the texts find him and he does not have to 
“look for a text.” Every preacher knows that any sort of survival de- 
pends on constant study, beyond devotional reading, of great biblical 
themes. The kind of study that takes the schoolgirl look out of one’s 
eye and gives depth where there was once just a glow. Every preacher 
knows the virtue of preaching a sermon as opposed to reading a paper. 
Yes, every preacher knows a lot about preaching, but not so that it does 
him any good. 

Almost any preacher knows a hundred times more about sermon 
preparation than he ever uses in any sermon. But to know is not enough. 
He must use what he knows, and he must use it in the preparation. That 
is a very basic and simple principle which seems to escape notice. Granted 
that you know all about the relatively simple art of hitting a little golf 
ball. Now play a game while disregarding the principles. Violate one 
and you slice. Violate another and you hook. Suppose your stance and 
drive are perfect but you use the wrong wood. It goes too far or not 
far enough. Preaching is like that. It takes hours of study, preparation, 
practice. But some preachers are like some golfers. They are willing 
to be duffers all their life on the false assumption that because they know 
so much about the game they are able to play it. 

Too many preachers are like the alcoholics who know “how to handle 
their liquor.” They know. But they don’t use what they know. 


IV 


In all fairness to many men who have not the will to preach and 
who have not given it the preparation it deserves, it must be said that they 
have lost the reason for preaching. Their honesty and sincerity keep 
them from showing interest in what they consider a lost cause. Uncon- 
sciously their scholarship has destroyed the old fervor and assurance in 
the Word as they first knew it, without contributing a new fervor for 
the old truths as the greater scholars have substantiated them. The re- 
sult is that consecrated and intelligent men have to turn to a new authority. 
Sometimes they turn to authority itself, become high-churchmen and em- 
phasize their priestcraft. But more often they turn to other authority: 
church, sacrament, psychology, the newest theology. They move with 
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lightning speed from Freud to Jung to Adler; from Pedagogy to Psy- 
chology to Psychiatry. Better race relations, better housing, better welfare 
facilities, pacifism, peace and plenty; these are their gospel. 

But only a man with Christian convictions can preach Christ. There 
is no gospel in doubt.‘ One without conviction about the personal: power 
of Jesus Christ has no cause to which he can commit himself with suffi- 
cient power to persuade men to become Christians. He cannot preach, 
because he has nothing to say. For such men we can feel sympathy, for 
them we can be sorry, but we cannot accept their criticism of preaching as 
valid. Bringing in the Kingdom with man-made programs is not the 
same as being the servant of the King who has already inaugurated his 
kingdom with power. Only the latter position gives the preacher some- 
thing about which he can preach with certainty, conviction, and telling 
effect. People want more than a program for peace. They want to know 
him who is their Peace. y 


So, then, Protestant preachers had better solve their personal prob- 
lems. Protestantism had better face the facts. No unrealistic attitude 
toward preaching will enable us to arise from our lethargy and arouse 


the people to the call of Christ. Face the facts. 

Instinctively mankind listens to the storyteller or the teacher who 
speaks with conviction, in an interesting way, about people and the things 
that make them tick. From Homer to Hitler, mankind has listened. 
Instinct is on our side. We have the story of Jesus and we know the 
mighty Power that moved him. Tell the story with conviction, in an 
interesting way, and instinctively men will listen. 

The largest, wealthiest, most politically powerful and most efficiently 
administered church in Christendom is a case in point. With a system 
of religious education that lacks any secular competition, under the direc- 
tion of a priesthood that has plenary authority over heaven and hell and 
the souls that go therein, with an exclusive emphasis on sacrament, sym- 
bolism, pomp and pageantry that might be the envy of every Protestant 
apostate of preaching, what do we see? We see Italy so precariously 
leaning toward communism that Rome quakes. We see the Roman Church 
in that singular place where it lacks all competition and where it has used 
every device other than preaching to claim the souls of men. And in that 
place, under those circumstances, we see her claiming all the adult man- 
hood of Italy for herself statistically, while that same manhood repudiates 
her and votes communist. 
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Then, because Rome knows that the authority, the sacraments, the 
mundane arts that are so appealing to some Protestant clergy have failed, 
what do we see? We see Rome turn to preaching. Now she publicizes 
a black-robed Jesuit in St. Peter’s Square, holding the attention of thou- 
sands upon thousands by the power of the spoken word. When survival 
is the issue, and when all the supplements failed, she had to turn to the 
substance. She had to turn to the Protestant sacrament of preaching. 
She turned to the only thing that through the ages has been the most 
effective means of forwarding the cause of Christ, just because the people 
will not accept any substitute for it. 

Yet no alert minister needs historic examples of the effective power 
of preaching, nor modern examples of efforts to recover that power. The 
greatest preacher of the Christian era wrote to the Corinthians, enumerat- 
ing in their order of worth the spiritual gifts. Only a few could have 
the prized gift of apostleship; but all the other gifts were within the reach 
of every man. And next to apostleship itself is the gift of “inspired preach- 
ing.” Then, as though St. Paul would remind us that the possession of 
the gift is conditional on our own will to receive it, or upon the maturing 
of ourselves that we might use it, he adds, “set your heart on the higher 
talents,” “you must cultivate the higher endowments.” Either transla- 
tion emphasizes the will and the learning process. 

In every congregation we know good men who could be better, con- 
ventional churchmen who could be consecrated Christians, were they to 
mature past the stage of creedal affirmation to the point of spiritual sub- 
mission. But we know that such men often lack the will to be wholly 
Christian; or they believe that the life of prayerful devotion is some- 
thing that cannot be learned, that one is “born that way.” 

Every clergyman knows that such concepts are untrue. But we have 
not learned that the untruths about the spiritual state of the laity are 
the same as the untruths about our own state. We have not learned that 
their apathy, their superstitions, and their spiritual immaturity are quite 
probably the result of our failure to cultivate the higher endowment of 
inspired preaching. They will be more worthy followers of the Christ 
when we, in his name, set our hearts on the higher talents. 





The Lord’s Supper: Challenge to 
Divided Christendom 


Outver READ WHITLEY 


AT THE NAVAL CHAPLAINS SCHOOL, every Saturday morning 
a communion service was held, with a different member of the school faculty 
officiating each time. One particular morning, the chaplain who was to 
preside was a Unitarian. I thought nothing about this, until I began to 
hear comments among some of my fellow chaplains that they would not 
attend a communion service where the minister in charge was a Unitarian. 
Since he “does not believe in Jesus,” they said, “he should not conduct a 
communion service.” This startled me, because I had always assumed 
that the communion service belonged, not to the minister, but to the per- 
sons participating, and to the Savior who instituted it. Nevertheless, there 
it was, the refusal of fellowship because the officiating clergyman does not 
have “correct” beliefs. 

Discussing religion with a person very near and dear to me, whose 
fundamentalist or conservative views I cannot share, I remarked, “Could 
we not, though our views differ and we put a different interpretation on 
the experience, kneel at the same altar, and make common supplication to 
a Lord whose kingship over our lives we both acknowledge? Can we not 
together express before God our need for his grace, even though our 
conception of Christ’s person and work may not be the same? Could we 
not share the Lord’s Supper though it might not mean exactly the same 
thing to both of us?” The answer was that this person could not kneel 
in public with me at the same altar, because our views were not the same, 
and our fellowship together would for him be a denial of Jesus Christ as 
Savior. 

Experiences such as these make only too clear the differences which 
divide Christendom; and they lead one to wonder what Jesus, if he came 
today, would do about it. We are left with a vital question here. Is not 
the Lord’s Supper the place to lay aside the differences we may have about 
this or that point of Christian doctrine, and seek the genuine coming of God’s 
Spirit into our common life? I believe that it is, and that a little historical 





Outver Reap Wuittey, M.A., B.D., was formerly a chaplain in the Navy and 
is now a graduate student at Yale University. Examining the history of sacramental 
doctrine, he asks, “Are we really so far apart?” 
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reflection will demonstrate this. Since the main trends of the Protestant 
conception of the Lord’s Supper were set by Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin, 
I propose that we look at their views against the background of the Catholic 
use of the Supper in the celebration of the Mass. 


I. THe Roman Catuotic Doctrine or SAcRAMENTS, EsPECIALLY 
THE Lorp’s SuPPER 


“Sacraments,” according to an approved book of Catholic teaching, 
“are material things which are by God’s power made to convey grace—or 
life—to the soul. We say of them that they are symbols, differing from 
other symbols in that they actually effect what they symbolize.”* They 
are a representation of the nature of man, that is, they combine body and 
soul, matter and spirit. The very sacramental system itself is viewed as 
a reminder that matter can be the vehicle of spirit, that the supernatural 
life enters the natural life through the medium of material things used as 
symbols. 

Each sacrament consists of a material object, a form, and a function. 
The matter is the elements of which the sacrament is composed; the form 
is the word spoken by the priest, the formula used in observing the sacra- 
ment. The function of a sacrament is to enable man to participate in the 
Body of Christ, the Church, which is the sole avenue of salvation. When 
man participates in the sacraments, the grace of which they are the medium 
is produced ex opere operato, that is, through the act performed. This 
grace works independently of the merit of the one who confers the sacra- 
ment or of the one who accepts it. This means that an external act, the 
receiving of a sacrament, is a directly efficacious cause of the grace of God 
coming into life.” 

The believer’s faith, at the time of his receiving the sacrament, is not 
absolutely necessary. To be sure, an adult believer must intend to receive 
the sacrament as a holy thing, but his intention need not be active or actual 
at that moment; if this intention has once been present, this is sufficient. 
One may receive the benefit of the sacrament if he does not deliberately 
put an obstacle in the way. The priest’s role in this situation is all-important, 
and what the believer does is insignificant. Being thesmediator of grace, 
the priest has an almost divine power. 

In the Bull, Exultate Deo, of Pope Eugene IV, November 22, 1439, 
we read: 


1 Sheed, F. J., A Map of Life, Sheed and Ward, 1939, p. 115. 
2Cf. The Seventh Session of the Council of Trent, March 3, 1547. 
2 
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The Priest, speaking in the person of Christ, makes this sacrament. For by 
virtue of the very words, the substance of the bread is connected with the body of 
Christ, and the substance of the wine with his blood, yet in such a way, that Christ 
is contained entire under the form of the bread and entire under the form of the 

Every effect which material food and drink produce for the bodily 
life by sustaining and increasing and restoring and delighting it, this sacrament 
produces for the spiritual life. 

The meaning of the Lord’s Supper, which the priest celebrates in the 
Mass, is thus clear. The Mass is much more than a memorial; it is a 
sacrifice of propitiation, a repetition of the sacrifice of Christ on the cross. 
If, then, the Mass renews the sacrifice of Calvary, the body and blood of 
Christ must be substantially present in the bréad and wine of the Supper. 
To be really efficacious, the Eucharist must operate independently of the 


state of the mind of the communicant. 


II. LuTHER on SACRAMENTS AND THE Lorp’s SUPPER 


Luther’s general teaching on sacraments is perhaps best exemplified 
in the Augsburg Confession. Article XIV states, “Concerning the use of 
the sacraments they teach that they are ordained, not only to be marks of 
profession among men, but rather that they should be signs and testimonies 
of the will of God toward us, set forth unto us to stir up and confirm faith 


in such as use them... .” Faith, for Luther, is absolutely necessary, if 
one is to receive the benefits given in a sacrament. Faith is the subjective 
condition on which any benefit depends, but in his later teaching Luther 
came to believe strongly in the view that the efficacy of the sacraments is 
due to their own inherent power. 
Earlier, Luther had said, “It is not baptism that justifies any man, or 
is of any advantage, but faith in that word of promise to which baptism is 
Thus it cannot be true that there is inherent in the sacraments 
a power effectual to produce justification, or that they are efficacious signs 
of grace.” * But Luther’s final teaching concerning the sacraments has been 
ably summarized in the following six points.* He is opposed to any view (1) 
denying the necessity of a living faith to receive the benefit of the sacra- 
ments; (2) making the sacraments merely badges of Christian faith; (3) 
teaching that sacraments are mere allegories of truth; (4) regarding sacra- 
ments as simply commemorative; (5) denying that the sacraments have an 
inherent efficacy; (6) saying that sacraments confer nothing which could 
not be obtained through faith by itself. 
3 Cf. De Captivitate Babylonica. 


4 Barclay, A.. The Protestant Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. Glasgow: Jackson, Wylie, and Co., 
1927, p. 8. 
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The difference between Luther’s early views of the Lord’s Supper 
and his later doctrine is of crucial importance. At the beginning, when he 
was rebelling against the Roman teachings, he emphasized the need for 
faith in God’s promises as essential for a worthy partaking of the Supper. 
The true preparation for the Lord’s Supper, he tells us, is a soul hungering 
for God’s righteousness and grace, and a firm, joyful faith.° 

In Luther’s early teaching, there are three moments in the sacrament 
—the sign, the import or work, and faith. The sacrament as such is 
visible and outward, but its import is spiritual and inward. Through the 
outward or visible sign, the communicant experiences the spiritual com- 
munion of the saints, in which all the spiritual possessions of Christ and 
the saints are imparted to him. The thing which brings together the sign 
and its import is faith.® 

To be sure, Luther left the way open for some of his later ideas, 
for he insists that the consecrated bread and wine are the body of Christ. 
We are left in the position of acting as if the doctrine of transubstantiation 
were true, but at the same time the belief is not to be imposed upon any- 
one.’ The consecrated bread and wine are the testament of the departed 
Christ, the promise of forgiveness of sins, confirmed by Christ’s sacrifice 
on the cross. This promise of forgiveness of sins is the real meaning of 
the Mass. 

God accompanies his promises with signs or memorials. To the 
highest promise of all, that of forgiveness of sins, he attached the very 
body of Christ. Nevertheless, the chief stress is to be laid on the Word 
contained in the sacrament and not the sacrament itself. The sacramental 
eating at the Lord’s Table is not the important thing; it is the spiritual 
eating in faith that counts.*° This means that essentially, in his early 
teaching, Luther tended to regard the Lord’s Supper as a beneficium, 
rather than an officium. He is trying here to restore the Word to the 
central place in the sacrament, to keep the sacrament in proper perspective 
as an expression of the Word, rather than a direct vehicle of grace. 

In his later views, when Luther was having discussions with other 
Reformation leaders concerning the true doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, 
he began to insist strongly that the idea of the bread and wine only 
signifying the body and blood of Christ was intolerable. We should, he 
says, let every word in the Scripture stand in its natural significance, and 

5 Sermon on Maundy Thursday, 1518 (On the Worthy Preparation for the Sacrament). 
8 Cf. Ein Sermon vom hochw. Sakr. des Leichnams Christi. 


7 Praeludium de Captivitate Babylonica. 
8 Ibid. 
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abide by the simple words of Jesus, “This is my body.” The import of 
this approach comes out clearly in his discussions with Zwingli. 


III. Zwincui on SACRAMENTS AND THE Lorp’s SUPPER 


In his concept of sacraments, Zwingli stated a view which was to be 
of great importance in his discussion of the Lord’s Supper. He may be 
said to hold that even the very name “sacrament” is unbiblical and un- 
desirable. There is nothing, he says, in a sacrament which justifies; only 
faith can justify. The sacraments for Zwingli were signs or seals of re- 
demption, means of testifying that one is a member of the family of God. 

The general opinion seems to be that Zwingli made of the Lord’s 
Supper a symbol or memorial of Christ’s death and nothing more. But 
it may be argued with reason that there is much more to Zwingli’s view 
than this. Indeed, there is evidence that Zwingli is much less Zwinglian 
than some of his latter-day followers. He began at the point of saying 
that it is faith alone which can comprehend salvation and accept it. Since 
faith deals only with spiritual things, eating the body of Christ can mean 
only that we appropriate through faith the salvation offered us in the 
death of Christ. 

When we say that Christ is present in the Supper, we mean that he 
is present in the faithful heart of the believer who partakes of the elements. 
By the Lord’s Supper we are reminded of the redemption worked by 
Christ on the cross, and at this table we publicly profess our faith in Christ. 
The most important point to remember here is that for Zwingli, Christ 
is present at the Supper, though in a sense different from that held by 
Luther. 

Near the end of his life, Zwingli summed up his views in a manner 
which shows that his conception of the Lord’s Supper need not be con- 
sidered so contrary to that of Luther. 

We believe, [he says,] that Christ is truly present in the Lord’s Supper; yea, 
we believe that there is no communion without such presence “Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
How much more is he present, where the congregation is assembled to his honor? 
But that his body is literally eaten, is far from the truth, because he himself says, 
“I am no more in the world” and “the flesh profiteth nothing.” It is contrary to 
faith . . . . because faith embraces love, fear of God, and reverence, which abhor 
such carnal and gross eating We believe that the true body of Christ is 
eaten in the Communion, not in a gross and carnal manner, but in a sacramental 


and spiritual manner by the religious, believing, and pious heart. And this is in 
brief what we maintain... . .° 


® Auslegung des Christlichen Glaubens, 1531. 
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That this is the heart of the discussion is admitted by Luther him- 
self, in a common confession which he drew up during the so-called 
Marburg Conference, and in a letter which he wrote shortly after the 
articles of this confession were signed. In the Fifteenth Article of the 
Marburg Confession we read the following: 


We all believe, with regard to the Supper of our Lord Jesus Christ, that it 
ought to be celebrated in both kinds, according to the Institution of Christ; that 
the Mass is not a work by which a Christian obtains pardon for another man, whether 
dead or alive; that the Sacrament of the altar is the Sacrament of the very body 
and the very blood of Jesus Christ; and that the spiritual manducation of this body 
and blood is specially necessary to every true Christian. In like manner, as to the 
Use of the Sacrament, we are agreed that, like the Word, it was ordained of 
Almighty God, in order that weak consciences might be excited by the Holy Ghost to 
faith and charity. And although at present we are not agreed on the question 
whether the real body and blood of Christ are corporeally present in the bread and 
wine, yet both parties shall cherish Christian charity for one another, so far as 
the conscience of each will permit.’® 


Actually the only point on which Zwingli differed from Luther was 
over the question of whether the true body and blood of Christ were 
present corporeally in the bread and wine. That Christ was present spir- 
itually in the elements there was no disagreement. Luther wrote to his 
wife, “I do want you to know that our Colloquy at Marburg is at an end, 
and that we are agreed on almost every point, except that the opposite 
party wants to have only bread in the Lord’s Supper, and acknowledges 
the spiritual presence of Christ in the same.”** Does this, then, reduce 
reasonable men, embued with a spirit of Christian charity, to a hopeless 
and endless argument which prevents them from sharing the Lord’s 
Supper and giving testimony to a common Lord? It may, and it has, 
but not necessarily! 


IV. Cavin on SACRAMENTS AND THE Lorp’s SUPPER 


A sacrament, says Calvin,-is “an outward sign, by which the Lord 
seals in our consciences the promises of his good-will towards us, to sup- 
port the weakness of our faith; . . . . a testimony of the grace of God 
towards us, confirmed by an outward sign, with a reciprocal attestation of 


our piety towards him.” ** Sacraments serve to increase and strengthen 


our faith in the word of God. Our faith rests upon the Word, as upon 
a foundation, but sacraments are added to it as pillars of strength. The 


10 Quoted in Barclay, A., op. cit., p. 95. 
11 Schaff, Philip, The German Reformation, ii., p. 645. 
12 Calvin, J., Imstitutes of the Christian Religion, Bk. IV, Ch. XIV, Par. I. 
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confirmation and increase of our faith is assigned to the sacraments, Calvin 
tells us, not because of 


their possessing a perpetual inherent virtue, efficacious of itself to the advancement 
or confirmation of faith; but because they have been instituted by the Lord for the 
express purpose of promoting its establishment and augmentation. But they only 
perform their office aright when they are accompanied by the Spirit 


Calvin expressly denied that he implied here that the virtue or truth 
of a sacrament depends upon the condition or choice of the one receiving 
it. However men may change or differ, the sacrament remains the same; 
the thing offered in the sacrament is always the same, but it confers no 
benefit indiscriminately upon a wicked or impious person. As such, and by 
themselves, the sacraments confer no grace, but they are earnests of a grace 
announced in the Word of God."* 

In considering the question of the Lord’s Supper, it is necessary, 
Calvin says, to guard against two errors: undervaluing the signs so that 
we disjoin them from the mysteries to which they are connected, and ex- 
tolling them beyond proportion, so that we obscure the very mysteries 
themselves. And here, as we saw with Luther and Zwingli, the central 
iscue comes to the fore. “That Christ is the bread of life, by which be- 
lievers are nourished to eternal salvation, there is no man, not entirely 
destitute of religion, who hesitates to acknowledge; but all are not equally 
agreed respecting the manner of partaking of him.” *° 

The Supper, for Calvin, is a sacred mystery, consisting of two parts: 
the corporeal signs, and the invisible things or spiritual truth represented 
to us by these signs. Three particulars are included in the Supper: the 
signification, the matter or substance, and the virtue or effect which follows. 
By the signification is meant the promises of God involved in the sign; the 
substance refers to the death and resurrection of Christ; the effect con- 
tained therein is the redemption, righteousness, sanctification, and eternal 
life given us through Christ’s death. To receive these benefits, a real com- 
munion with Christ himself is necessary. Under the symbols of bread and 
wine, Christ is truly exhibited to us. The Lord by his Spirit gives us the 
privilege of being united with himself in body, soul, and spirit. The 
sacred Supper is a visible attestation of the promise that Christ is the 
“bread of life.” * 


18 Jbid., Bk. IV, Ch. XIV, Par. IX. 
14 Tbid., Bk. IV, Ch. XIV, Par. XVI. 
15 Tbid., Bk. IV, Ch. XVII, Par. V. 
16 Ybid., Bk. IV, Ch. XVII, Par. XI, XIV. 
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Christ, Calvin tells us, 


exerts his power wherever he pleases in heaven and earth, exhibits himself present 
in his energetic influence, is constantly with his people, inspiring his life into them, 
lives in them, sustains them, strengthens and invigorates them, just as if he were 
corporeally present; in short, he feeds them with his own body, of which he gives 
them a participation by the influence of his Spirit. This is the way in which the 
body and blood of Christ are exhibited to us in the sacrament.** 


Thus, Calvin rejects the view that we cannot conceive of any presence 
of Christ in the Supper unless such a presence be attached to the bread or 
wine. Christ is there, at the Supper, but he is not in the bread.’”® 


V. Are WE REA.ty So Far Apart? 


“While then in these latter days, Lutheran, Zwinglian, and Calvinist 
differ widely in their Eucharistic doctrine, such divergences were not so 
marked in those whom they acknowledge as their spiritual fathers, for in 
their essential teaching on the Holy Supper, Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin 
were as one.” *® With this statement of Dr. Barclay we are in agreement, 
and we are convinced that in the realization of its truth lies much of the 
hope for the unity of Protestant Christendom. 

To be sure, there are real differences among these views which no 
one who studies the history of the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper would 
deny, but it is reasonable to argue that these differences need not keep 
us from communing together, no matter which of these approaches to the 
Supper we take, if we for once sincerely make an attempt to concentrate, 
not on the things on which we differ, but upon the outstanding points of 
resemblance among the various conceptions. There are at least three major 
points on which Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli are agreed; they are crucial 
points which seem to pull all the main-line Reformation tradition together 
into one focus. 

To begin with, our three makers of tradition are agreed upon the 
necessity of faith, for a worthy-and beneficial participation in the Lord’s 
Supper. All are agreed, against the Roman Catholic view, that the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, as such and by itself, does not confer grace 
upon the communicant; there is no justification, in the Lord’s Supper, or 
elsewhere, without faith. Grace is not produced, they say with one voice, 
ex opere operato, but is the result of an interaction between the believer’s 
faith and the Word of God, of which the Lord’s Supper is one manifesta- 


17 [bid., Bk. IV, Ch. XVII, Par. XVIII. 
18 Jbid., Bk. IV, Ch. XVII, Par. XXXI. 
19 Barclay, A., op. cét., p. Vii- 
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tion. Luther may have insisted that the Supper has an inherent virtue, 
independent of the believer’s faith, but he also insisted that it could not 
operate without faith entering into the transaction. 

Our reformers are agreed, in the second place, that the Supper is a 
sign, an earnest, or a testimony concerning God’s promises, as contained 
in his Word. The Lord’s Supper, in other words, refers to something 
bigger and more important than itself, of which it is the expression, namely, 
the Word of God. The Lord’s Supper presents Christ to us, together 
with the things which he has meant to Christians of every shade of opinion. 
Under the aspect of a sign or testimony, the Lord’s Supper is a memorial 
and a reminder of the sacrificial death of that Jesus who gave himself for 
us; yea, it is more than this if you wish; it is a symbol, and the reality, too, 
of the truth that Jesus is the divine Son of God, and that in him we find the 
bread of abundant and eternal life. The Supper is an earnest of our faith 
that God works in the world through Christ. 

Finally, Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin are agreed that Christ is really 
present in the Supper. Must we continue to wrangle about just how 
Christ is present there? If we are agreed, as were these early reformers, 
that in the Lord’s Supper we really lay hold upon Christ, we celebrate the 
same Supper whether we hold that this presence is corporeal or spiritual. 
The important point is that Christ is, according to the major Reformation 
tradition, communicated to us in the Lord’s Supper. All of us, if we are 
Christians, need the Christ who comes to us when we celebrate the Supper, 
however much we may differ as to the manner of his coming. 

The experience of the Lord’s Supper shames our narrowness of mind 
in matters religious. To find a standard by which one may judge the value 
of various conceptions and practices is especially difficult. Indeed, Jesus 
himself rebelled against what he believed to be a misuse of the traditional 
Jewish faith, which sought to summarize the meaning of religion under 
propositions beginning “thou shalt” or “thou shalt not.” The Lord’s 
Table is, therefore, a challenge to all our attempts to force our religion 
into the narrow molds of either a logical formula, which we may repeat 
once and for all and be done with it, or a legalistic morality, to which the 
epithet, “Time makes ancient good uncouth,” is fitting. 

Christianity, in very truth, is not fully comprehended with any one 
reformer, and it is not fully contained in the teachings and traditions of 
any church. One may go even further and state that neither the con- 
ditions for, nor the fruits of, the spiritual life can be encompassed com- 
pletely and absolutely in any formula, not even something believed to be 
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an exact scriptural norm. Sooner or later, as it did in Jesus’ day, reality 
in both personal life and history will burst the bonds which man’s lack of 
sensitivity and imagination place upon any attempt to express the divine 
in human terms. 

No church need feel called upon to protect the holy revelation of 
God from harm; God’s truth can take care of itself. Protestants ought to 
accept the full implications of ove central meaning of the break from Rome; 
that religion is a matter between the individual and his God, and not a 
matter for the dictation of any church. Then if I, as an individual standing 
before God, “just as I am, without one plea,” have incorrect doctrines of 
the Lord’s Supper, that is between me and God. To be sure, I may try 
to persuade someone else to accept my views, or he may influence me with 
his, but neither of us, whether we claim to represent the church, or the 
Bible, or what, has the right to usurp the prerogatives of God and stand 
in judgment on the other by keeping him from the communion table. 

All our righteousnesses, including our beliefs, are as filthy rags. We 
are justified by faith, not by an absolute and unchangeable system of 
belief or ecclesiastical cultus. Indeed, religion in its ethical import is never 
merely a private affair, but it must be at least this before it can be any- 
thing else at all. The faith which is so necessary must first be my faith; 
and the reality of that faith is beyond the province of mere men to judge. 
Intellectual formulations of beliefs and the practices of a cultus are neces- 
sary, but if they become rigid and absolute they can destroy religion al- 
most as quickly as atheism or indifference. 

The gospel revealed to us in Scripture is a very great gospel indeed. 
It is so great that if it were taken seriously it would, as it did in Paul’s day, 
turn the world upside down. But we are mistaken if we think we take 
the gospel seriously just because we have an absolute and final interpreta- 
tion of what it means. When religion becomes the mere inculcation of a 
particular pattern or norm or formula, it is of little value. No denomina- 
tion can ever lay hold once and for all upon she truth; for the truth of re- 
ligion is like any other form of “the unsearchable riches of life”; it melts 
away the moment you try to capture it and put it forever into a mold. 


VI. CurisTIANity 1s BicceER THan Any or Us 


As a Navy Chaplain, when serving in Chicago, I was asked by a civilian 
minister to baptize a Navy man who had indicated his desire to become 
a Christian. It is a real privilege, as every minister knows, to receive a 
man on behalf of Christ. But did I have the right to tell this man that 
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he must come into this fellowship in the way and according to the prac- 
tices customary in my church, or not at all? I do not think so. There is 
no such thing as one way to become a Christian. The fellowship of Christ 
is not really the minister’s to give at all; it belongs to the grace of God 
working in human life, and that grace can never be reduced to one form 
or doctrine that applies in the same way to everyone. If the minister limits 
that grace by his own partial and faulty imagination and understanding, 
or even by the exclusive dogmas of his own church, he is unfaithful to the 
freedom which is in Christ. 

Denominational Christianity is indeed a discount and a disgrace; most 
often it proves, not the purity of a given church’s doctrine, but the foolish 
pretensions of vain men. The Christian Gospel challenges the petty pre- 
tensions of amy church, and no church can fully contain it. The Gospel 
of Christ is truly above every creed or church; unless we come to realize 
this, the church will become increasingly the obsolete irrelevancy which 
many people believe it already is. 

“Brethren, let us love one another, 
beautiful passages: 


” says Calvin in one of his most 


We have derived considerable benefit from the sacrament, if this thought 
be impressed and engraven upon our minds, that it is impossible for us to wound, 
despise, reject, injure, or in any way to offend one of our brethren, but we at the 
same time wound, despise, reject, injure and offend Christ in him; that we have 
no discord with our brethren without being, at the same time, at variance with 

It is not without reason, that Augustine so frequently calls this 
sacrament “the bond of charity.” 7° 
This sets the tone of what the Lord’s Supper ought to do to bring us to- 
gether. 

The Lord’s Supper is a call to repentance, to confession of our in- 
adequacy to meet the demands of the gospel upon our lives; of the petti- 
ness of our minds when we try to force spiritual truth into the mold of our 
human desires and thus harden and petrify it; of the selfishness of our 
hearts when we cannot see the needs of the world because our own desires 
block the vision of any loyalty beyond ourselves; of our indifference to the 
things of the Spirit when we turn aside and do not attend unto the things 
of God. It is a sharing experience, both with the Christ whom we receive 
at the Table, and with those through all the ages who have caught the 
meaning of Jesus’ life and have seen in him the path that leads to salvation 
from the bondage of a meaningless existence. Can you confine so great 
an experience as this in the narrow limits of one view? I doubt it. 

20 Calvin, J., op. cit., Bk. IV, Ch. XVII, Par. XXXVIII. 





Ahab, the Whaling Quaker 


Witiiam HussBen 


In OUTLINE, MOBY DICK is so deceptively simple that at least one 
generation of high-school teachers has considered it suitable reading for 
their students. 

Ishmael, a young sailor and the narrator of the story, hires himself 
out to Peleg, Bildad, and Ahab, the owners of the whaling boat Peguod. 
Ahab, “a Quaker with a revenge,” commands the boat from the moment 
it leaves the Nantucket shore. In an earlier sea venture he has lost a leg, 
bitten off by an enormous and unusually powerful whale, Moby Dick; 
and this whale with a strangely white skin becomes the object of Ahab’s 
hunt. The Peguod is expected to bring home as many barrels of oil as 
the crew can get from their catch, but Ahab’s mind is set on the killing of 
Moby Dick. Fanatically concentrating only on his vengeance, he infects 
officers and crew with this obsession, which does not let him rest by day 
or night. 

After weeks of cruising the Pacific Ocean, the Peguod comes upon 
Moby Dick, and a mad three-day chase begins, in which the white whale 
not only eludes the harpooners with an almost human cunning but also 
plays a vicious game of teasing the boat and its captain into various futile 
maneuvers. Finally, the gigantic animal smashes the harpooners’ boats and 
then the Pequod itself. Everybody loses his life, including Ahab, and only 
Ishmael, the young sailor, is saved by another vessel. The Epilogue quotes 
the refrain from Job, whose messengers invariably conclude their sad tales 
by saying, “And I alone escaped to tell thee.” 


Anas, COMPANION TO Our GENERATION 


Melville wrote this tale in a mood of utter depression, and the story’s 
failure to attract the American reading public enmeshed his mind in a de- 
featism from which he never recovered. 

In 1856, five years after the publication of Moby Dick, Herman Mel- 
ville visited his friend Nathaniel Hawthorne in England, to whom he had 
dedicated this great book. Even earlier it had become clear that Moby 
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Dick had been rejected by the reading public. Hawthorne took his un- 
happy friend to the seashore, where they sat down among the sand hills, 
and Hawthorne wrote in his Journal as follows: 


Melville, as he always does, began to reason of Providence and futurity, and 
of everything that lies beyond human ken, and informed me that he had “pretty 
much made up his mind to be annihilated”; but still he does not seem to rest in 
that anticipation; and, I think, will never rest until he gets hold of a definite belief. 
It is strange how he persists—and has persisted ever since I knew him, and prob- 
ably long before—in wandering to-and-fro over these deserts, as dismal and monoto- 
nous as the sand hills amid which we were sitting. He can neither believe, nor 
be comfortable in his unbelief; and he is too honest and courageous not to try to 
do one or the other. If he were a religious man, he would be one of the most re- 
ligious and reverential; he has a very high and noble nature, and better worth im- 
mortality than most of us. 


Moby Dick is now experiencing a surprising renaissance. Almost a 
century was needed to develop a literary taste sufficiently mature to ap- 
preciate the dark grandeur and symbolism of this tale. The mood of 
the unhapy poet is akin to that of our whole generation. We, too, are 
occupied with providence and futurity and everything that lies beyond 
human ken. We, too, are playing with the thought of annihilation but 
“cannot rest in that anticipation.” Like Melville, we are in desperate need 
of a definitive belief which will give our desert wanderings a goal and stop 
our wavering between belief and unbelief. And like the unhappy poet, 
modern man might yet “achieve a very high and noble nature. . . . if he 
were a religious man.” 

Melville’s search after the meaning of evil is represented in the white 
whale, and Mody Dick’s metaphysical style exerts a strong attraction upon 
the modern reader also for other reasons. The meaning, function, or pur- 
pose of evil has become the key problem in the religious confusion of our 
generation, which has witnessed more organized and intelligent evil in ac- 
tion than many an earlier generation. As a pagan existentialism tells us, 
modern man is experiencing a frustrating absence of values and recognized 
standards, the Nothing, and the absurdity and senselessness of life. This 
anxiety is a frontier situation which questions inherited beliefs and tra- 
ditions. We have seen too much injustice, hate, and revenge to remain in 
the comforting optimism of our fathers. There is no lack of men who can 
analyze our confusion and portray it in convincing imagery, and somehow 
their voices appeal to us, although they bring no real relief. Whole literary 
schools have celebrated the triumph of violence and lawlessness, such as 
the novels of Koestler and Hemingway, but they do not guide us out of 
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our predicament. The psychological and psychiatric novels give us a sense 
of fatigue because we know that man will not find salvation within himself 
alone. Although the debate of our perplexities provides a measure of 
relief to the joyless mood of our generation, paradoxically enough, it often 
also impresses the power of a real truth on us by intensifying life’s dark- 
ness. Moby Dick is such a book, in which the extremes touch each other 
closely. 

Ahab, the insane Quaker captain, has become a companion to our 
generation because we are as perplexed as he was by the might of evil, the 
blind powers of catastrophe, and the conspiracies of misfortune. His fight 
against evil—the white whale—impresses us as daring although he abuses 
his crew and himself. But, at least, he rises against it, he projects things 
on a large scale, and he seeks to break out from his frustration. We may 
not undertake to fight evil in a frontal attack, as he did, and we may even 
preserve some kind of vague religious confidence in the triumph of the 
good forces of life; yet we share his fascination with evil, and may not be 
aware that man in attempting to destroy evil may find himself in unexpected 
partnership with its very essence. This we have seen too brilliantly illus- 
trated in our recent war alliances. The mysterious coexistence of evil 
with the forces of the good is part of our world’s design and cannot be 
altered by man. Man can rise above the powers of evil only when he allies 
himself with the “ocean of light,” as George Fox, the founder of Quaker- 
ism, called the positive principle of life. 
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THe Unuwappy Captain 


Ahab is a riddle to himself and to the crew of the Peguod. 

When Ishmael meets him the first time, he realizes that he is kith 
and kin to the co-owners of the boat, Bildad and Peleg, and that, in fact, 
Peleg is a sort of stand-in for Ahab. Ahab’s suit is described in a vague 
and incongruous manner as a typical Quaker’s dress. But his plain language, 
too, is inconsistent, and he interchanges “thee,” “thou,” and “ye” quite 
arbitrarily. Anyway, a Quaker’s vocabulary has not sufficient scope for 
the frequent volcanic eruptions of his suspicion, hate, and rage, and the 
many hefty curses he emits periodically. Ahab is, indeed, “an insulated 
Quakerish Nantucketer.” Anger, impatience, and resentment are his pre- 
vailing moods. The only time he reveals a trace of affection for one of his 
crew is when he warns Pip, a young sailor, not to attach himself to his 
captain. 

On that occasion, under a mild and forgiving sky, the unhappy cap- 
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tain reminisces also about his own life. He is almost sixty years old and 
has spent forty-four of these years on the ocean. As a man past fifty, Ahab 
has married a young woman who remains to the reader as unreal as all of 
Melville’s women characters. But she is obviously no Jezebel, since he 
calls her a sweet, resigned girl. They have one child. Ahab speaks of his 
wife as the widow of a living husband, a “demon,” a “cannibal.” Little 
more is known about the setting from which he comes. 

Peleg and Bildad share with him the ownership of the Peguod, and 
they, as well as the chief mate Starbuck, are also Quakers, close bookkeepers, 
suspicious, curt, and profane of language. There is also an Aunt Charity, 
Bildad’s sister, who tirelessly carries provisions onto the boat before it leaves, 
including some pleasant gastronomical surprises; but she remains shadowy 
and mute and cannot restore to the family the Quaker dignity which the 
untamed vitality of the men has wasted. They are Quakers “with a ven- 
geance,” illustrating Nietzsche’s curse over all Christians as having the 
“one great instinct of revenge.” 

Ahab has a “crucifixion in his face,” and hardly ever smiles. In all 
his dealings with his men there is a hint of violence, and his presence at 
table is oppressive. Schools of harmless small fish flee away from his boat 
when they hear his voice, and it is clear that this unhappy man is feeding 
on his own gloom and the hatred for the white whale, cursing the world, 
cursing and pitying himself. Ahab does not think, he only “feels, feels, 
feels”—thinking is only for God. 

The loss of his leg gets him into strange situations: once, when he 
cannot climb the rope ladder with his artificial leg, he has himself hoisted 
up by a pulley usually used for hauling in the whales. And when he tells 
the story of his limb’s loss, he breaks out in “animal sobs.” On a certain 
occasion he assembles the three harpooners for a sacramental drink from 
his bottle and, in a bizarre fit of pontifical dignity, he calls them his 
“sweet cardinals” before swearing death to Moby Dick with the words, 
“God hunt us all if we don’t hunt Moby Dick to his death.” Such blas- 
phemous mockeries occur more than once. Ahab considers it a capital idea 
to puncture the flesh of one of his colored men with a harpoon saying, 
“ego non baptizo te in nomine patris, sed in nomine diaboli.” There are 
rumors afloat about his having been dead for three days off Cape Horn and 
having committed some acts of sacrilege in a Spanish-speaking country. 
We realize that his is not the Quakers’ traditional respect for another man’s 
religion. 

For his favorite pastime he indulges in the luxury of self-analysis, 
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which again revolves around his seething anger. Revenge is his daily 
prayer, an “audacious, unmitigable and supernatural revenge.” His chronic 
depression projects the specific quarrel with the white whale upon the whole 
human race, beginning with Adam. He appears an ambassador with the 
special mission to condemn and kill. When he steps on his boat and takes 
command over the crew, he also becomes the Lord over fish and fowl of 
the ocean and even the ocean itself. It is a large and rather general empire 
to which this Quaker minister without portfolio feels assigned, and it is 
only logical that his mail is to be addressed to the Pacific Ocean, those 
almost final waters which are the only worthy setting for the life and 
death of this raving rebel. 

Death? He dreams of it, yet in derisive laughter he calls himself 
immortal “on land and sea,” and even while asleep his face is turned toward 
the compass, never resting, never forgetting for a moment his one obsessive 
purpose. This restlessness has created in him the hallucinatory image of 
the whale that haunts and hunts him while he still fancies himself to be 
the hunter. Dark fantasies shape themselves in his inner universe: he dis- 
cusses with carpenter and smith the construction of a superman, fifty feet 
high, a nautical sort of Frankenstein with an enormous chest and “with no 
heart at all,” a being of some undisclosed purpose. 

Such excesses alternate with an uncanny maritime intuition and real 
skill in handling his men. He smells the scent of the white whale long 
before he appears and can predict the course of a whale yet out of sight. 
A typhoon changes the direction of the compass needle (a symbol of his 
own perverted will), but he sets it right just as he inverts the spirit of his 
crew by intimidation and the subtle suggestions of his fatal pride. They 
fear him more than Fate, as, in turn, Ahab himself is transformed by the 
magic of his own fear: he fears his men and must, therefore, keep them in 
permanent fear. 

A good many of these men are castaways, whites, Negroes, or natives 
from some remote islands whose life counts little and whose death is a 
minor accident causing no regret. Their officers are mediocre men, and 
Ahab fears and despises them, too. In fact, the crew is considered worthy 
company for Beelzebub, who might join them as well. Of course, it is 
dangerous to have such men on board, and an occasional success in catching 
a whale has to preserve their morale. The Nazi techniques of “Strength 
through Joy” are also Ahab’s. But the captain anticipates even more of 
the sinister strategies of modern tyrants: he has his own secret service, tough 
SS men, stowed away in the hull of the ship. They are five colored har- 
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pooners who suddenly appear to row their captain out on the ocean when the 
first whale is seen. Ahab has to be the first one at all times: the first to 
sight a whale, first to kill, and, of course, first to scent the coming of Moby 
Dick. 

This nihilistic profile rounds itself out in Ahab’s attitudes toward 
death. He calls death upon himself as a punishment if he should fail to 
kill the white whale, although he has at other times considered himself 
immortal. He watches with an eerie pleasure how the sharks following 
the harpooners’ boats bite off pieces from the oars, and remarks gleefully 
that they expect to feed on the whale or the crew. When the Peguod 
meets other whaling boats, he looke on without compassion as several of 
their crews are buried, while the men of the Peguod are overcome by a 
prophetic fear for their own lives. The captain of the Rachel stops in mid- 
ocean to beg Ahab for help in the search for his lost men, including his 
own youthful son. But Ahab declines: he has no time to lose, and the 
Rachel passes on, “weeping for her children.” Starbuck implores him to 
desist from the chase of the white whale “in Jesus’ name,” and in view 
of numerous bad omens, but Ahab remains unmoved. Not only is he 
ready to die himself as “Fate’s lieutenant,” but he is equally prepared to 
see all his men die. He lives at the frontier of all existence, saying of 
himself that he “stands alone among the millions of the peopled earth, nor 
gods nor man his neighbors.” 

There are, to be sure, moments when this insane unbeliever wants, 
or needs, to rely on something outside himself, but we never know whether 
such whims are merely performances for the benefit of his crew or the 
perversions of his own despair. As a fatalist he has a hankering for as- 
trology. Twice the voice of destiny is heard in the oracles of half-wits 
who assume a passing prominence reminiscent of certain characters in 
Dostoievsky’s and Kafka’s novels. This Ahab has an Elijah, too, a ragged 
old sailor, feeble-minded or deranged, who expresses to Ishmael dire and 
somewhat vague forebodings about the fate of the Peguod before the boat 
leaves port. And on the ocean, while the boat stops to solicit information 
about the white whale, another half-wit, Gabriel, warns Ahab prophetically 
not to pursue the whale, that “Shaker God.” 

But these two episodes are of minor order in the symbolism of doom 
which enriches Melville’s epic tale. There are the hungry sharks follow- 
ing the boat soon after it has left port; a huge bird swoops down from the 
skies to rob Ahab of his hat and drop it far away in the ocean; and the 
sharks again come toward the end of the story for their final meal. Six or 
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seven times the Peguod passes other whaling boats, an unpleasant reminder 
that this ocean is not quite the uncontested domain of Ahab’s revenge which 
he imagines. Every one of these ships is made to report on the whale’s 
whereabouts, but their crews’ fate is of no interest to Ahab, and he seems 
not to perceive the omen that the first one carries the name of Jeroboam, 
the wicked king of Israel, one of Ahab’s predecessors in the dynasty of moral 
degeneration. The Jeroboam is also the first boat to have pursued the 
white whale with the loss of one of its mates, and is now fighting an epidemic 
on board. Each one of the other boats which have tried to kill the white 
whale has met with a similar fate, yet Ahab remains blind to such fore- 
bodings. But he gets excited when he meets the Samuel Enderby, an Eng- 
lish ship, whose captain lost an arm in the fight with Moby Dick. Ahab 
rows over to the boat to visit the captain, and there they stand, face to face, 
the two crippled captains, and reminisce in a bitter sort of humor about 
each other’s mishaps. The report of the one-armed captain adds fuel to 
Ahab’s hate and increases his determination to kill, kill, kill. And when 
the English captain sees Ahab leaving quite unceremoniously, he asks 
Ahab’s oarsmen, “Is your captain crazy?” 


A BrsiicaLt ALLEGORY? 


We know the answer. Ahab is a monomaniac whose irresponsible 
despotism causes his own and the crew’s death. He recognizes only two 
forces in the world: the white whale and Ahab; the devil and Ahab; the 
might of hell and Ahab. His insanity is of a religious category: Ahab has 
become divine, although he never says so, this ranting and philosophizing 
captain who is not afraid to say anything else he pleases. So violent are 
the cycles of elation and depression that he can no more measure the ex- 
cesses of his hysteria. The fissionable matter of his dark resentments is 
hidden in the many geological layers of his character, but it is bound to 
explode and prove destructive. This self-divination may have been his 
ultimate secret, fatal and jealously guarded against a hostile environment. 
Yet it proves irrepressible. “You cannot hide your soul,” says Ishmael. 
We do not need a clinical diagnosis to understand Ahab: his self-assurance 
is his doom. Man must not consider himself invulnerable. His is the 
realm of spiritual uncertainty. 

Melville’s broodings about the nature of God and the power of evil 
had colored also his other books, Mardi, Pierre, and Redburn, and this pre- 
occupation with the mystery of the negative and destructive attracted him 
to Shakespeare, in whose person Melville expected the Messiah to re- 
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appear. But the most potent influence upon Melville’s thought and style 
was the Bible. Ahab lives in the realm of unrelieved Old Testament 
pessimism. His God—if he believes in him—is remote, incalculable, and 
terrible, not unlike Karl Barth’s and Kierkegaard’s God. Melville’s thir- 
teen prose volumes contain about 650 biblical references, two-thirds of 
them from the Old Testament, and Mody Dick tops the list with 155 Old 
Testament allusions. It is characteristic of the poet’s mood that the events 
to which he refers most frequently are the Creation, Sodom and Gomorrah, 
the Flood, and the Last Judgment. Ishmael, the sailor, is a Presbyterian, 
and sin, wickedness, judgment, are the prevailing categories of his think- 
ing. Ahab is introduced as a Quaker, yet he is, to say the least, a non- 
typical member of the Society of Friends. Captain Bildad, co-owner of the 
Pequod, bears the name of Bildad, the Shuhite, in the Book of Job. Elijah 
and Gabriel, the two soothsayers, have also their biblical forebears, and, 
like his biblical namesake, Captain Ahab ignores their warnings and listens 
to false prophecy (that of Fedallah) before meeting his doom. He ig- 
nores also the insistent intimations of his own spirit—a rather unusual trait 
in a Quaker—and of other bad omens. And, of course, the twilight figure 
of Jonah appears in Father Mapple’s sermon before the boat sails. 

There are more biblical references, but Melville did not write a scrip- 
tural allegory. He translated much of the atmosphere of Bible, theology, 
and church into a secular, or even pagan, imagery. It is the whalemen’s 
world that supplies the stage properties to this drama. The names, lan- 
guage, customs, and tools reflect the ever-present hazards and triumphs 
of the whalers. They live a kind of exclusive and primary existence, and 
humanity appears divided into the aristocracy of those who live “the honor 
and glory of Whaling” and the pale breed of landlubbers who hardly 
count. They are a proud race, these “calculating people of that prudent 
isle” Nantucket, as Melville calls them, and they live, prosper, and die 
as whalers. In their estimate, famous British whaling firms rank not far 
below the houses of the Tudors and Bourbons, and the ocean is the only 
worthy place for a brave man’s daring. In New Bedford, we are told, the 
families give whales and porpoises to their daughters at marriage. Whaling 
has shaped the religious services of Father Mapple, a former harpooner 
himself. From the world of whaling and not from the Bible are taken the 
decorations in church and graveyard. Outside, the marble tablets pay 
tribute to many a young or old man who died on a whale hunt, and the 
sacred paintings inside speak again of whaling. The pulpit is built like 
the prow of a boat. The minister climbs up a rope ladder to his lonely 
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place in the pulpit as though boarding a ship, and he signifies his spiritual 
withdrawal by pulling up the ladder behind him. Father Mapple’s hymn, 
his sermon, and his addressing the congregation of moody whalemen as 
“shipmates” spread over the service the same solid sea taste that permeates 
every aspect of this milieu. 

This world has its own cosmology abounding with weird tales and 
superstitions, and the viciousness of all whales is epitomized in Ahab’s 
complex of the white whale. The last doubts regarding the ultimate 
nature of Ahab’s quest are dispelled by the description of this leviathan; 
he owns all the attributes of the prince of darkness. His manner of deal- 
ing death and dismemberment to the sailors is not that of an “unintelligent 
agent.” He is the very incarnation of the “intangible malignity” and 
“malicious intelligence” which have been the devil’s share from the begin- 
ning. Moby Dick is an invulnerable and immortal whale, a tremendous 
apparition with skin and teeth of peculiar whiteness and a “predestinating 
head” that expresses eternal malice. No doubt, he is the devil himself 
to “whose dominion even the modern Christians ascribe one half of the 
world.” This “old great-grandfather” of a whale is the infernal spirit’s 
self, ubiquitous in all the seven seas, immortal, and clearly more than an 
exceptionally strong animal: he is the brute ambassador of hell. Ahab 
knows that his chase transcends the province of man since all “visible sub- 
jects are but as pasteboard marks,” and, emphatically, this fight is a raid 
against evil itself. It proves fatal because it relies only on human resources. 


QUAKER OR EXISTENTIALIST? 


Man’s confusion and his rebellion against God’s order, then, is the 
central theme of this story. That such a drama appeals intensely to our 
generation is natural. Modern man’s bewilderment regarding the nature 
of evil has not yet found such grandiose expression in art as in Melville’s 
Moby Dick, while our religious pessimism has produced a neo-orthodox 
theology which centers on God’s remoteness from man and stresses his 
inscrutable nature. This God is not the deity of the Quakers, who have 
traditionally upheld their faith in a friendly, fatherly God. 

But Ahab is not an authentic Quaker. He has no other religion than 
that of a pathological self-deification, and a helpful, friendly God is en- 
tirely missing in the structure of his thinking. Neither he nor Peleg and 
Bildad are the “intense Quakers” of Ishmael’s first, naive impression. 
Peleg “cares not a rush for . . . . serious things,” and Bildad has come 
to the “sage and sensible conclusion that a man’s religion is one thing and 
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this practical world another.” All three are volcanic and resentful men with 
no human ties, and have never experienced the Quakers’ “Christ within.” 

Melville has been claimed as a forerunner of modern existentialism, 
but the existentialist of the pagan type will find little support in Mody 
Dick. It is true that the story speaks of the “insanity of life,” “this strange, 
mixed affair we call life,” of which “the Fates are the stage managers.” 
But with Ahab’s outrcy, “Oh, horrible vulturism of earth!” this brief list 
of verbal pessimism ends and not much more remains of existentialist 
nihilism than the crew’s mood to “perceive a horror quickly.” 

Melville registers one or two more fatalistic statements against “the 
cruel and remorseless emperor” commanding Ahab, or against the ocean 
which “is a foe to man” and a “savage tigress,” but there are many other 
references expressing some kind of belief in a higher mystery ruling man 
and creation. Ahab thinks that “not the smallest atom stirs or lives on 
matter, but has its cunning duplicate in mind.” He despises man as “a 
mob of unnecessary duplicates,” but he also calls him a “wonder, a grandeur, 
and a woe.” Like so many mentally confused, Ahab, too, has his luminous 
intervals and realizes that suffering may yet have a mystic significance which 
at times produces “an archangelic grandeur,” and whaling may even pro- 
mote an “easy sort of genial, desperado philosophy.” 

The core of Ahab’s religious confusion is his doubt that God, or a 
final cause, exists at all. If he exists, the captain rebels against him be- 
cause he seems without love for man. Ahab rebels against him because 
he permits evil to exist, and he, Ahab himself, assumes the role of a 
pagan savior who will overcome it. As one of Melville’s contemporaries, 
the Frenchman Forgues, wrote, Ahab tries to harpoon Moby Dick because 
he cannot harpoon God. But this self-appointed messiah lacks all Christ- 
like humility, and it is more than an accident that the story has only one 
reference to Christ. There Christ is characterized as effeminate, submissive, 
and unreal, and it may well be that such a remark represents the poet’s own 
rebellion against the religious sentimentalism of his generation. 

These were more than unorthodox implications, shocking to the read- 
ing public, and one of the causes of the book’s failure. But this same note 
of revolt against traditional theology may also be one of the reasons why 
Moby Dick makes so great an appeal to modern man. Melville’s artistically 
expressed protest against orthodox theology came decades before the pro- 
fessional theologians dared to pronounce similar thoughts and could speak 
to a more receptive audience. Once again the poet proved more clairvoyant 
than the scholar. 
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A Reticious PARABLE 


Ahab’s insanity exonerates him from further moral guilt. From the 
moment we meet him, moral problems have ceased to bother him. This 
nautical Thor speaks in thunders to a rather shadowy and spineless crew. 
Siegfried, Lohengrin, Odysseus, and hosts of other mythological figures 
had to face severe moral tests, to which also Ahab’s biblical namesake was 
subject. But the captain’s wife is no Jezebel, and his sea dragon neither 
holds a virgin for prisoner nor does it guard a gold hoard or grail. 

Ahab’s moral fiber was consumed before he started out on his last 
voyage. What we witness is nothing but the inevitable finale, and we are 
left to guess about a moral struggle in Ahab’s earlier years. His death is 
now logical, and any other outcome of his venture would appear incon- 
gruent with the violent nature of his effort. We cannot imagine Ahab’s 
later years, had he ever hauled in the white whale. A triumph over Moby 
Dick would have left Ahab empty-handed and unemployed, reminiscing 
on past perils and showing off with an assortment of oversized whalebone 
souvenirs from that glorious punitive expedition. No, the venture is too 
vast and bold to end in victory, and a quest as superhuman as Ahab’s had 
to end in defeat. 

Melville’s voice could find no echo in his time, yet, paradoxically 
enough, Moby Dick has the permanent quality of a religious parable. 

Ahab, the pseudo-Quaker and nihilist, made of his men the tools to 
serve his fanaticism. He knew them as little as they knew him. Ultimately, 
they became dearer to the sharks than they ever had been to their cap- 
tain. The drama which may have been designed to illustrate life’s sense- 
less powers, the cruel wantonness of evil, and God’s lack of mercy for 
man holds—in spite of itself—a great teaching for our time. The mad 
dictator of the Peguod is demonstrating an eternal law which the tyrants 
of all ages have unwittingly confirmed: that man whose reasoning has 
done away with God will soon set out to discard all mercy for his fellow men. 

Ahab fancied himself living beyond good and evil, a pre-Nietzschean 
superman, but he too had to pay the price of sanity for becoming such a 
superman. He chose to remain a solitary figure until death forced him into 
the first and final fellowship with his crew. He fought the white devil 
to his dying moment, yet his unspoken message holds the secret for moral 
victory: that man who sets out to overcome the darkness must enter an 
alliance with the Light lest he become evil’s partner himself. 





Ministering to Older People 


Paut B. Maves 


Historians OF THE FUTURE may note the tremendous growth 
in the population and the even more remarkable shift in the age composi- 
tion of the population as the most significant factors behind the social move- 
ments of our time. For the first time in human history older people are 
of major importance both in terms of sheer numbers and in proportion to 
the rest of the population. 

From the days of Methuselah till now some persons have always 
lived to a ripe old age, but ours is the first period in which it has become 
possible for the majority to live beyond their allotted threescore years and 
ten. Through the centuries some thought has been given to the problems 
of how to grow old gracefully. The Hebrew sages, Aristotle, Cicero, and 
Shakespeare all noted the losses suffered in growing older and addressed 
themselves to the search for the compensations that might be potential 
to later maturity. But ours is the first society in which a study of senescence 
has of necessity become a major preoccupation of a considerable number of 
persons, and in which gerontology and geriatrics have been added to the 
roster of the sciences. 

From the days of Julius Caesar until 1800 the average duration of 
life rose from twenty-seven to thirty-five years. By 1850 it had risen 
to forty years. At the turn of the century it was up to nearly fifty years. 
By 1940 it had risen to more than sixty-three years' and the best estimates 
we now have indicate that the average duration of life is approximately 
sixty-seven years.” In fact, geriatricians warn their patients that if they 
are to be realistic about their plans, they should prepare for living twenty 
years after retirement at age sixty-five. 

In terms of proportion, whereas older people represented only a little 
over six per cent in 1900, they now represent more than ten per cent. The 
median age, or the age which has as many persons above it as below it, 


1 Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, “Trends in Longevity,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 237: 123-133, January, 1945, p. 124. 


2 Oscar R. Ewing, United Press Dispatch, Washington, D. C., July 25, 1948. 
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shifted from 16.7 years in 1820 to 29.0 years in 1940.* In other words, 
one person out of every ten in our society is now over sixty years of age. 

This is not the end of the story. This trend is expected to continue 
until about the year 2000, although it may possibly level off before then. 
By that time the number of older people in the United States will have 
increased from the present fifteen million to about thirty million, and the 
proportion will have increased from ten to about twenty per cent of the 
population.* 

To put it more graphically, Lawrence Frank has said that the popu- 
lation could have been described in 1900 as a pyramid with a large base 
of children, tapering rapidly to a point.” Now, because of the rapidly 
falling birth rate, it can be described as a barrel with a bulge in the middle. 
But within a few years it will be represented by a candle with almost as 
many adults at the top as children at the base, with a tapering at the top 
where the wick would be. Within a few years there will be as many per- 
sons above sixty as there are under fifteen. 

With a little thought and imagination we can see what this will mean 
in the composition of our church schools and our congregations, as well as 
in the distribution of our time and interest in planning the program of the 
church. The increasing proportion of gray heads in our congregations 
and the decline in the size of the children’s department in the church 
schools may be due in part to this age shift. At any rate, work with 
adults in the church becomes more and more important. 

The reasons for this tremendous shift in the structure of the popula- 
tion are found in the achievements of medical science, better public health 
administration, increased knowledge of nutrition, and a higher standard 
of living, which have almost completely brought the infectious diseases 
under control and made it possible to reduce the diseases brought on by 
nutritional deficiency or occupational hazards. A large part of the reason 
for the increasing prevalence of deaths from the degenerative or chronic 
diseases, such as heart trouble, diseases of the kidneys, hardening of the 
arteries, and cancer, may be found in the fact that more persons are now 
living on into the period when they may be subject to these diseases. 
Medical science is just now beginning to turn its attention to the prevention 


8 Philip M. Houser and Conrad Taeuber, “The Changing Population of the United States,” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 237: 12-21, 1945, p- 19. 

4“Forecasts of the Population of the United States by Age and Sex, 1945—2000.” Population— 
Special Reports, Series P 46, No. 7, September 15, 1946. Bureau of the Census, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. 

5 Lawrence K. Frank, “The Older Person in the Changing Social Scene,” in New Goals for Old 
Age, edited by George Lawton. Columbia University Press, 1943. 
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and treatment of such diseases and the care of the chronically ill, because 
until recently these have not been major problems as they are now. 
However, we are concerned with the ministry to older people not 
only because of the increase in the numbers and proportion of them in our 
parishes, but also because the problems of those who now reach later 
maturity are more numerous and more acute than in almost any previous 
period of history. The change in the basic patterns of our culture and 
the structure of our society has brought greater hardship to the aged at 
the very time medical science has made it possible for more people to 
become aged. Now that we have a greater proportion of older people 
than ever before, they are held in less esteem than in almost any other 
period of history or in any other society. Older people are the chief vic- 
tims of the maladjustments growing out of the transition from an agrarian 
to an industrialized society, from rural to urban living. Generally speak- 
ing the problems of older people are more acute in urban than in rural 


areas. 

This may be illustrated by comparing the lot of the average farmer 
with that of the average urban worker. The chances are that the farmer 
has a large family. As he grows older, he can let up on his work so that 
his expenditure of energy is in keeping with his capacity. If he chooses 


to retire or is forced to retire, he will probably move to a near-by village 
or town. He will still be in a community where he is known and where 
his ability will be respected for what it is. He may continue his occupa- 
tional interests by making a garden, by doing chores around his house, 
and perhaps by keeping chickens and a cow. He probably will have some 
of his children living not too far away, and he will pay occasional visits 
to the farm. If he and his wife are no longer able to care for themselves, 
the homes of some of their children are likely to be large enough so 
that they may be taken in without undue crowding. It is normally ex- 
pected that each family will care for its older people. 

The urban worker does not work for himself and he has less control 
over the conditions of his employment. As he grows older he has to compete 
with younger men or lose his job. When he is sixty-five he is usually auto- 
matically retired regardless of his ability or capacity to work, although he 
may find some form of self-employment or employment in some of the serv- 
ice fields; in a time of depression even this is denied to him. He is more 
dependent upon money income for a livelihood. His family is likely to 
be smaller, and he will have no one to look after him as he grows in- 
capacitated. Since his children live in small apartments with hardly enough 
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room for their own family, they can take in their older people only at a 
considerable sacrifice of privacy and peace. Since they have barely enough 
income to make ends meet, they frequently cannot afford to support 
aged parents. Perhaps his family have scattered to the far corners of 
the country, so he will be left alone. 

With a trend toward industrialized farming, smaller families, and 
smaller houses, even the rural scene sketched above is becoming rarer. 

But perhaps more devastating than all of these changes is the change 
in attitude toward the aged themselves. In societies more primitive than 
ours, the very vigor and hardihood which enable individuals to survive to 
later maturity tend to make them persons worthy of respect. Their very 
rarity enhances their position. And in a stable society the aged are held 
in greater esteem, for they have something they can transmit to the younger 
generation. They are the repositories of knowledge and wisdom and 
judgment. They are the masters of arts and crafts and skills which are 
desired by the younger generations. Their counsel is sought because of 
their greater experience. 

In our society technological changes have been so rapid that many 
older people could not keep abreast of developments and consequently 
came to be thought of as “old fogies,” “has-beens,” or “mossbacks.” As 
the wave after wave of immigrants came to America, their children were 
caught in the tension between the peasant patterns of the old world and 
the patterns of the new world. Frequently they were led to despise the 
achievements and the ways of their parents as of no worth, and to be 
ashamed of their origins. The younger generation has secured more edu- 
cation and more technological training than their parents. In a society 
as dynamic as ours they struggle to rise to a class above that of their 
parents. Because of the peculiar demands of the frontier we have glori- 
fied youth with its energy, its strength, and its physique, and we have 
depreciated age. As older people, because of their declining capacities, no 
longer keep up in the highly competitive struggle, and as failure is the 
ultimate sin in our culture, we are often led to despise the aged because 
of what is interpreted as personal failure. 

The shift in the age composition of our population and the change in the 
structure of our society faces us with six major problems which are not 
only problems for society but which have peculiar relevance for the church. 

First, there is the problem of financial dependency and poverty among 
large numbers of the aged. If the average person lives twenty years be- 
yond the normal age of retirement, it may be estimated he must have saved 
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between thirty and fifty thousand dollars in order to provide not only for 
living at a comfortable standard but also for the increased cost of probable 
illness. With the possibility of accident and illness during his productive 
period, with large numbers of workers still receiving only a subsistence 
wage, with the probability of periods of unemployment due to depression 
or dislocation, and the possible loss of investments in a changing market, 
few workers can provide for their own retirement. In fact, not more 
than a fourth of all older people are financially independent. The others 
must depend upon their relatives and friends or other sources for their 
maintenance. This has major implications for society; for as a large 
proportion of the population becomes nonproductive, the productivity of 
those who work must be increased, the standard of living for all must 
come down, or the productive potential of older people must be used 
instead of discarded. But it has even deeper spiritual implications, for 
with most of those who are supported by others, the support is near to a 
poverty level; this means that not only their physical health, but their 
freedom to travel, to secure recreation, or to participate fully in community 
life may be seriously curtailed. Because physical poverty in the midst 
of plenty means spiritual impoverishment as well, the church has a stake 
in the solution of this problem. This demands that the church have an 
interest in and a knowledge of the intricate and complex problems of 
social security and social welfare, and include such consideration in its 
program of social education and action. 

Second, there is the problem of unwanted leisure and a subsequent 
sense of worthlessness. Retirement usually forces a major adjustment 
upon the worker and it usually comes as a shock. It may mean rejection 
simply because he is old; it may mean being thrown into financial de- 
pendency; it may mean being faced with a large amount of leisure he 
may not be prepared to use. By being placed upon the shelf or turned 
out to pasture, his self-esteem is threatened and he may give way to feel- 
ings of uselessness and of being unwanted. His feelings of frustration 
may make him irritable, bitter, and cantankerous, and isolate him from 
his fellows. The church has a stake in the solution of the problem of an 
enforced idleness which corrodes the soul. It is not sufficient to say that 
one should take his medicine like a man and look on the bright side; there 
is a limit to the malleability of the human spirit. This means a concern 
by the church for retirement policies, for teaching leisure-time skills, for 
supplying opportunities for the creative use of leisure time, and guidance 
in finding a meaning in life that is not dependent upon dollars earned. 
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Third, there is the problem of adjusting to accumulating losses. Among 
men the loss of speed and strength and sexual potency may be cause for 
serious maladjustment. Among women the loss of youthful beauty and sex- 
ual attractiveness may be an equally serious cause for maladjustment. These 
things may be missed partly because their lack may be interpreted as putting 
one at a disadvantage in competition for status, and partly because they are 
signs of an approaching period of life when one is automatically deprived 
of status. Then, in another category, there are the losses of friends and 
particularly of mates. Fifty per cent of the women and twenty per cent 
of the men are widowed by their early seventies.° The gospel of Christ 
and the Christian faith are concerned with losses, for they raise the ques- 
tions of enduring values and relationships. Surely the church will need 
to study more carefully the meaning of loss, and learn how to mobilize 
its resources to help persons endure loss. 

Fourth, there is the problem of caring for the chronically invalided. 
While more than halt of those in the United States who are partially or 
totally disabled by chronic disease are under forty-five years of age, and 
while not much more than half of those over sixty are seriously handi- 
capped by chronic illness,’ this is still one of the problems of later maturity. 
There are simply not enough hospital beds, not enough clinics, not enough 
convalescent homes, not enough nursing homes, not enough nurses, and 
not enough money to care adequately for all those who are chronically ill. 
Therefore chronic illness hangs over the heads of all of us as a threat. 
The church has long built hospitals for the sick and homes for the home- 
less. Will the church just hold the line with what it has? Will it leave 
further building of such social resources up to the government? Will the 
church relinquish its ancient tradition of being a society which cares for its 
own out of a deep sense of community? Questions such as these chal- 
lenge the church to think more deeply than it has into its relations with 
the larger community. The chronic illnesses also challenge us to learn 
how to minister more effectively to the handicapped and how to help 
those who are disabled to be good stewards of their remaining talents. 

Fifth, there is the problem of loneliness. Older people who have 
retired may find themselves losing touch with business associates. Friends 
die and may not be replaced. Many older people find it necessary to 
leave the community in which they have lived for a long time and move 


6 Sixteenth Census of the United States, Volume III, “Characteristics of the Population by Age,” 
Bureau of the Census, United States Department of Commerce, 1940. 


7™“Planning for the Chronically Ill,” reprinted from October, 1947, issue of Public Welfare, 
American Hospital Association, 18 E. Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
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to another community for reasons of finances, health, or security. It is 
difficult for them to transplant themselves and to grow strong new roots 
in a strange soil. Because of this it may seem to some that God himself 
has forsaken them and their very faith may be shaken. It may not be 
easy for them to go to church because of physical disability, or because 
their clothes may not be good enough, or because they may not be able 
to afford to contribute to the church, or because they may feel they are 
not wanted. Clearly we hear the words of our Lord, “I was an hungered, 
and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger 
and ye took me in: Naked and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited 
me: I was in prison, and ye came unto me Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me” (Matt. 25:35, 36, 40). If the church is truly a fellowship it will 
be especially alert to reach out to those who most need fellowship. 

Sixth, and finally, there is the problem of securing the compensations 
that are potential to later maturity. The losses of aging are for the most 
part inevitable, although they may be retarded and some of them pre- 
vented by proper care. On the other hand, the compensations of later 
maturity must be achieved; they accrue only to those who have known 
how to seek them. The losses are for the most part physical; the com- 
pensations are in the realm of the spiritual. As Cicero saw long ago,* there 
are “four reasons why old age appears to be unhappy; first, that it with- 
draws us from active pursuits; second, that it makes the body weaker; 
third, that it deprives us of almost all physical pleasures; and fourth, that 
it is not far removed from death.” Against these he pointed out: “It is 
not by muscle, speed, or physical dexterity that great things are achieved, 
but by reflection, force of character, and judgment.” 

But these things come only to those who have been able to develop 
a personality that is characterized by maturity, wholesomeness, and cre- 
ativity. The resources of religion, including faith, must be drawn upon 
if these are secured. This, again, may be illustrated by reference to 
Cicero’s discussion of death, said to be the high-water mark of pagan faith. 
“The nearer I approach déath the more I feel like one who is in sight of 
land at last and is about to anchor in his home port after a long voyage. 
. . . « For while we are shut up within these frames of flesh we perform 
a sort of task imposed by fate and endure grievous labor; for the soul is 
celestial, brought down from its exalted home and buried, as it were, in 

8 Cicero, De Senectute. De Amicitia. De Divinatione, with an English Translation by William 
Armistead Falconer, William Heinemann Ltd., London, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massa- 


chusetts, 1923, reprinted 1938 (Loeb Classical Library). Quotations are from De Senectute, Part 2, 
ch. 5:15, ch. 6:15-17, ch. 19:71, ch. 21:77, ch. 23:84. 
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earth, a place uncongenial to its divine and eternal nature 

ous day, when I shall set out to join the assembled hosts of souls divine 
and leave this world of strife and sin.” Cicero’s faith may be com- 
pared with that of Robert Browning as expressed in his frequently quoted 
poem beginning “Grow old along with me, the best is yet to be, the last 
of life for which the first was made.” Thus the problems of senescence 
and senility are peculiarly relevant to religion. ‘The hoary head is a 
crown of glory, if it be found in the way of righteousness” (Proverbs 16:31). 
The problem of growing old gracefully is at the very heart of the church’s 
commission to preach the gospel of reconciliation. 

Ministers everywhere are becoming aware of the seriousness of the 
problems that have been mentioned and are asking what the church can 
do to minister to older people. We minister most fundamentally to older 
people, of course, by helping them in earlier years to become the kinds 
of persons who can handle conflicts constructively and adjust themselves to 
changing situations. For older people represent the consolidated product 
of their accumulated experience. The basic personality patterns which 
have existed all along simply tend to emerge more sharply and to be etched 
more deeply in later maturity. 

However, even those who have aged successfully still need the minis- 
trations of religion, while those whose creativity has been submerged by 
either internal revolt or external assaults upon the citadel of the self need 
it still more. Space does not permit here a full discussion of the church’s 
ministry to older people.? But we do not need new weapons (new tech- 
niques) so much as we need a new strategy and a new approach. There 
are four main ways of helping people in the church: through preaching 
and worship; through pastoral work and counseling; through group work 
and religious education; and through community organization and social 
action. We need to become more effective in all of these; but lack of 
effectiveness in these areas is not the basic problem of the church in rela- 
tion to older people. The basic problem is found in the interpersonal 
relationships within the church. 

First, the church needs to develop a new attitude toward older people; 
to see them not only as persons with pressing problems, but persons with 
a high potential of productivity in terms of service to the church and the 
community. This may imply seif-examination on the part of the min- 
ister and the church to see if there is a basic respect for persons as chil- 


®See Paul B. Maves and J. Lennart Cedarleaf, Older People and the Church, The Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1949. 
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dren of God which is not affected by social status, physical condition, eco- 
nomic circumstances, or personal prejudices. One notes a resistance to 
working with older people among social workers, nurses, physicians, and 
ministers; this resistance springs from unresolved tensions and conflicts 
within the personality of the worker. The persons most in need of love 
frequently receive it the least, because too often we serve in order to be 
loved or to succeed; and the neediest frequently cannot respond with love 
or contribute to success.’ Older people often remind us of our parents, 
and if our relations to our parents has been negative, our attitudes toward 
older people may be negative. It may be harder for us to identify our- 
selves with older people than it is with youth, for we may think of our- 
selves as youthful, while older people may symbolize those who stand in 
authority over us, or frustrate us. 

Second, we need to pay enough attention to them to understand them 
as persons, and to become aware of their needs, their aspirations, and their 
contributions. One way to do this is by reading.’ Another way is to talk 
with such persons as social case workers in departments of public welfare 
who administer Old Age Assistance, and with visiting nurses in Public 
Health Departments. An even better way is to listen to older people 
themselves in pastoral work. It is noted that ministers frequently develop 
ways of keeping their calls on older people formal, of cutting them short, 
or of steering the conversation into innocuous and pleasant channels.” 
The art of listening and following leads and analysis of pastoral records 
is our primary source of knowledge not only of needs but of program.” 
Whatever program the church has should be something done with older 
people, not for them. When we become accepting and permissive in our 
relations with older people and when we learn to listen to them, they 
will help the church to know what kind of program will meet their needs. 

Third, the church needs to communicate its understanding and to 
demonstrate its love for older people, not so much by what it says as by 
the place it makes for them in the life of the fellowship. This may involve 
some careful planning particularly for the shut-ins and the physically handi- 
capped who may find it next to impossible to participate in group activities 

10 This point has been effectively developed in informal discussions by Chaplain Robert Morris of 


the Philadelphia Episcopal Hospital in relation to care of patients in a hospital, onnne out of his 
observations as chaplain. 

11In addition to books already cited, Edward J. Stieglitz, The Second Forty Years, Lippincott, 
1946; George Lawton, Aging Successfully, Columbia University Press, 1946; and Clare de Gruchy, 
Creative Old Age, Old Age Counseling Center, San Francisco, 1946. 

12 See Ruth Shonle Cavan, “Old Age in a City of 100,000,” reprinted from Illinois Academy of 
Science Transactions, Vol. 40, 1947. 

18 See Russell Dicks, Pastoral Work and Personal Counseling, Revised Edition, The Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1948; and Seward Hiltner, Pastoral Counseling, The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. 
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unless transportation is furnished or unless the group is taken to their home. 
The withdrawn and the defeated older person may require much patience 
and understanding. The insecure, and therefore conservative, adult may 
test one’s tact. It may be necessary to form special groups for older 
people where they may follow their own interests at their own tempo, 
freed from competition with more vigorous younger adults, or which may 
meet at times most convenient for them. One will hardly follow the ex- 
ample of the minister who in a rash of enthusiasm put all older people 
off his church board and filled their places with returned servicemen. 
The church which puts persons first will not regard older people as “sere 
and yellow” leaves clinging to life beyond their time, but as dynamic 
persons living and loving life. 

I am not pleading for an age-group emphasis but only for a well- 
rounded ministry to all the persons in the parish. In the past two or 
three decades young and vigorous ministers all too often majored exclu- 
sively in youth work as the hope of the world, frequently paying little 
attention to children or adults. We want accent on neither youth nor age, 
but upon persons. I would not ask already overburdened ministers to 
add more activities or spend extra time with still another group, but only 
to plan their schedules on the basis of fundamental needs, and that they 
organize their programs so that they do not carry the load alone but 
enable others to know the joy of service. 

The minister may follow one of four principles in directing the pro- 
gram and ministry of the church. (a) He may work on the basis of im- 
portunity. Those who get to him “fustest” with the “mostest” fervent 
pleas, regardless of their relevance, are those with whom he spends his 
time. (b) He may spend his time and energies with those persons and 
doing those things that he personally enjoys the most. While it is legiti- 
mate to use one’s special gifts, whether of preaching, pastoral work, reli- 
gious education, administration, or community organization, the minister 
still has an obligation to use all the religious resources at his disposal for 
helping persons. (c) He may spend his time working in those areas 
which seem most strategic from the standpoint of showing results, i.e., with 
those who respond most readily or who give the most or who are the most 
popular, doing those things which make good publicity or statistical re- 
ports. (d) He may seek to minister to all who are in the fellowship or 
potential members of the fellowship in accordance with the injunction, 
“Go into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature” (Mark 
16:15). We are interested in older people not primarily because they 
are older, but primarily because they are people. 





Christian Faith and Ethical Action 


GeorciA HARKNESS 


A GENERATION AGO Walter Rauschenbusch wrote his Theology 
for the Social Gospel to undergird the emerging social gospel movement 
in the churches. Several notable facts have given this book lasting value: 
(1) the author’s discernment that a theology was needed which would be 
both more inclusive and more incisive than the familiar and easily mouthed 
“fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man,” (2) the range and depth 
with which the author actually succeeded in setting forth such a theology 
in reference to his particular theme, and (3) the centrality of the Kingdom 
of God, in terms of which the rest of the system was bound together. The 
book still deserves to be read. Certain emphases need to be added to meet 
the emergence of a historical situation which, with all the tragic facts of 
the First World War, Rauschenbusch could not prevision; if he were 
writing now, what he says both of the Kingdom of God and the kingdom 
of evil might be put in a different setting. Yet in its general theological 
structure the book has so much truth and so little error that it deservedly 
stands as a landmark in American theology. 

What is greatly needed now is a fresh approach—either a modified 
form of Rauschenbusch’s or some other if a truer can be found—which 
can be preached, discussed in lay groups, read and understood by laymen, 
brought to bear by laymen on political and economic action. Some very 
commendable writing on Christian ethics has been done in recent years. 
Most of it, however, has been pitched at a level to be read by seminary 
professors and ministers, and I am forced regretfully to believe that 
relatively little of it has reached the eye or the mind of the rank-and-file 
layman who must do the living that is written about. Here is a gulf we 
have hardly more than begun to span. Yet in a world as secularized as 
ours is, both without and within the church, there is not much likelihood 
that social action will be vitally and intelligently Christian unless it roots 
in a vital and true theology. 

This brief statement can do no more than suggest the outlines of 
such a theology. We shall get at it by way of three major doctrines of 
Christian faith with a look at the social implications of each. 





Georcia Harkness, Ph.D., Litt.D., D.D., is Professor of Applied Theology at 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. The paper printed here was written 
for the Earl Lectures at the Pacific School of Religion in February, 1949, and will ap 
pear, with revision, as a chapter in her new book, The Gospel and Our World, to 
be published by The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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CREATION 


The most elemental meeting place of the Christian with the secular 
mind is at the point of the doctrine of creation. The world is here and we 
are in it—this is an indisputable fact among many uncertainties. It is, 
furthermore, in its natural aspects an extremely intricate and law-abiding 
world, hardly to be conceived of as the product of accident or chance. 
Increasing scientific knowledge, far from disproving the existence of God, 
has seemed to many to give clear evidence that a Supreme Intelligence 
is the source of our world. The vogue of Lecomte du Noiiy’s Human 
Destiny is at least partly to be accounted for by the fact that it gives 
scientific corroboration to what many readers already believed, or wanted 
to believe. In any case, the fact that the existence of the universe is not 
self-explanatory seems obvious enough so that, except where mechanistic 
or naturalistic philosophies have inculcated a contrary view, assent is usually 
readily given to the view that a Supreme Power has made the world. 

This, however, is still a long way from the Christian doctrine of crea- 
tion. The Ladies’ Home Journal poll reports that while ninety-five per 
cent of the people questioned said they believed in God, only twenty-six 
per cent in subsequent answers seemed to indicate that they think of God 
as being in any way intimately related to their own lives. To the others 
God is “Creator” or “Supreme Power” or vaguely “spirit.” To hosts of 
people creation is essentially a deistic process, something that took place a 
long time ago when the world was set in operation, but which has little if 
anything to do with us now. 

The Christian doctrine of creation requires interpretation and applica- 
tion at several vital points. The essential goodness of creation, the union 
in the Creator of holiness and majesty with personal concern, man’s dele- 
gated responsibility and stewardship, and the unfinished character of crea- 
tion are all aspects of the doctrine which have great social importance. 

Running like a great refrain through the poem of creation in the 
first chapter of Genesis are the words, “And God saw that it was good.” 
This is an insight we ought never to lose. In the midst of personal tragedy, 
global disaster, or the threat of man’s total destruction we need to re- 
member that this is God’s world, and a good world. Not even an approxi- 
mate solution of the problem of evil, and in particular natural evil, is pos- 
sible without this confidence. In the conviction that “This is my Father’s 
world,” and 


That though the wrong be oft so strong, 
God is the ruler yet, 
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anything can be endured and an incentive found to do what one can to 
help right the wrong. Without such a confidence life loses much of its 
meaning, hope turns to despair, and it is easy to believe that the world 
is not the work of God the Creator at all, but simply “the trampling march 
of unconscious power.” That this has so widely happened in our day is 
at least part of the reason for current cynicism and nervelessness in the 
effort to secure peace and justice in human relations. 

The Christian doctrine of creation implies also that the High and 
Holy One, whose ways are not our ways and whose thoughts are not our 
thoughts, is also the God who is intimately near. Both the majestic holi- 
ness and transcendence of God and his immanence need to be stressed to 
give the right incentives to Christian ethics. Liberalism has sometimes so 
overemphasized the immanence of God that it has skirted close to pan- 
theism or humanism, and has lost the sense of great divine imperatives 
from the God who “hath made us, and not we ourselves.” This is prob- 
ably the major source of its relatively slight ethical influence in spite of 
its continuous moral injunctions. However, the other extreme of putting 
God so far off that he has little if any connection with men through the 
natural order is even more destructive to ethical action. We do need 
“Christian Marshall plans” both in the political order and in the church, 
and if Christians cannot feel that God is present in personal loving con- 
cern both in the natural order and in the persons he has created, it is but 
a step to the conclusion that no God that matters exists anywhere. 

To say that God cares about his whole creation is not to say that he 
cares about the physical or the subhuman biological world in just the same 
way that he does for persons. In all probability for him as for us the 
natural order is an instrumental and not an intrinsic good. Yet to assume 
that in everything but man there is a vast indifference is to open the door 
to the suspicion that it is only a fragment, and not the whole, of the world 
that is God’s world. In the literature outside the Bible I know of nothing 
which more vividly and in a spiritual sense more accurately portrays the 
intimate regard of God for his whole creation than James Weldon John- 
son’s sermon on creation in God’s Trombones. Obviously anthropomorphic 
and in need of translation for rational purposes into other language, it 
has in it the majestic overtones and delicate resonance of a divine concern 
for all that is. Man needs to love the world because it is God’s world 
before he can cease to be enticed by it in self-love, and without something 
of a shared concern for the earth and all its resources we are not likely to 
work with God in a shared enterprise to use them for human good. 
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This brings us to a third aspect of the doctrine of creation, man’s 
delegated responsibility and stewardship. The biblical account of creation 
leaves no doubt about the fact that man’s lordship over the earth is a gift 
of God in trust, not a natural right and not something man has earned. 
A fuller recognition of this fact would challenge current assumptions 
from two directions. In the first place, we should have less of self- 
righteous pride in our technological achievements, and the implicit human- 
ism of a secular society which finds both its chief goals and chief supports 
in man’s mastery of nature might be somewhat sobered. Our economic 
life is at present largely organized on a “little Jack Horner” basis, and 
both the pulling of plums from the common pie and the consequent ex- 
clamations of individual pride are contrary to the Christian understanding 
of man’s relation to the Source of his being. And, second, a conception 
of stewardship which has often been limited to tithing might be broadened 
to incorporate a sense of responsibility for the more socially productive 
use of what has been entrusted to men. The waste or misuse of natural 
resources, whether in soil erosion, exploitation of oil or gas or steam or 
electric power for private gain, or the use of atomic energy for human 
destruction, has not yet come to be viewed by many Christians as a sin 
against God. If the question, “Will a man rob God?” were put search- 
ingly enough, a conscience might eventually be aroused as to whether 
this has not some connection with robbing one’s fellow men through private 
appropriation of what God in the act of creation has intended for all. 

A fourth major deduction from a Christian doctrine of creation is 
that creation is still going on, and in this process man has a place as God’s 
servant. This is less obvious than the other points noted, for the biblical 
story of creation is in the past tense and reads as if the process ended 
with the creation of man. However, if the biblical doctrine of God as 
the Lord of history is put in conjunction with creation, it becomes abun- 
dantly clear both in the Old Testament and the New that “My Father 
worketh even until now,” and expects men to work with him. Glancing 
into a small and by no means complete concordance to locate this reference, 
I was surprised to find nearly five hundred passages referring to work, 
these being about equally divided between God’s work and man’s work. 
The Bible is an extremely activistic book. It is a distortion of the biblical 
view to suppose that the eternity of creation implies a timelessness in 
which God, as a disinterested spectator, views the whole from the stand- 
point of an “eternal now.” It is equally a distortion to regard God as 
simply primus inter pares in the co-working of God and man. Neverthe- 
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less, it is deeply imbedded in the biblical view that God’s work is not done 
yet, that it will not be until the Kingdom is consummated, and that in the 
fashioning of the world nearer to the purposes of God, man as God?s 
servant has an indispensable part to play. 

Indeed, any other view is both so static and so totalitarian that re- 
gardless of professed doctrine, our moral intuitions recoil. The vogue 
of the unfortunate phrase, “building the Kingdom of God,” has lain in 
the emphasis it gives to the fact that man, together with God, has still some 
creative work to do. Though the phrase had better be abandoned for 
something less open to the charge of self-righteousness, the meaning it 
conveys of responsible creativity is a note which can be surrendered only 
at great loss. The parable of the sower gives a better simile, for while 
men must sow the seed, amid risks that are shared by God and man, it is 
God who gives the fruitage. The more such ongoing, divine-human 
creativity is made to seem relevant to political and social action, the more 
enthusiasm (“God within us”) and hence effective accomplishment can be 
hoped for. Without it, hope and confidence of change bog down; motives 
turn inward and go stale; and to preserve the status quo appears the most 
we can expect. 

JUDGMENT 

At the point of the doctrine of divine judgment the modern mind 
finds both easy corroboration and an almost insurmountable stumbling 
block. The tragic events of the past generation are so directly traceable 
to human sin, particularly in the forms of acquisitiveness, national pride 
and arrogance, vindictiveness, cruelty, narrowness of outlook, and collective 
selfishness, that many sermons have been preached to demonstrate the 
existence of a moral order in the universe. On this foundation much has 
been said that is right and true regarding the doing of “the things which 
belong unto peace.” This approach ought not to be disparaged; in fact, 
it ought to be made oftener than it is. Yet it may be doubted whether in 
most of such sermons, the full depths of the biblical doctrine of divine 
judgment are probed. 

If the biblical concept of judgment is viewed as a whole, it implies 
neither an automatically working moral order nor a God of wrath. It 
implies a God of sternness, even severity, who cannot be complacent be- 
fore sin. But at its center is the idea of a loving God, altogether righteous, 
who demands righteousness of his children, and who works both in the 
lives of individuals and the currents of history to win men to obedience. 
Puunishment is not God’s chosen way; it is his instrument only when men 
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in stubborn self-will refuse either to cease their sinning or repent. The 
message of doom which resounds through the words of the prophets is 
never God’s last word, and both the promise and the coming of the De- 
liverer lose much of their meaning unless they are seen as the positive 
side of the word of judgment. 

If this is true, it is apparent that some serious mistakes are currently 
made in Christian thinking about judgment. The first is an essentially 
deistic assumption that the moral order works automatically, and therefore 
whoever breaks the laws of God is broken by them. This corresponds in 
the field of history to the deistic assumption regarding nature, that natural 
law has been inaugurated by God but operates without his having anything 
to do with particular events. What is left out is a sense of divine intimacy 
and concern—the living God who is grieved not only at the sin of mankind 
but at our own sins and who seeks in love to win us to obedience. Because 
this preaching of an automatic moral order so often sounds impersonal it 
may be questioned whether it elicits as much repentance and passion for 
righteousness as did the older preaching of “sinners in the hands of an 
angry God.” 

But if liberalism has erred in the direction of making judgment too 
impersonal, the orthodoxies, old and new, have made it too wrathful. 
The term “God of wrath” has again come back into popular theological 
parlance, and with dubious gain. Despite some efforts to reinterpret it, 
both the natural connotation of the word and much of its context in current 
usage sound pretty wrathful. God’s displeasure—or better, his sorrow— 
at man’s sin is bedrock for Christian belief; his anger at sinners is con- 
trary to every fundamental note in the New Testament. The moment 
the door is opened to a view of judgment which makes God vindictive 
toward any of his human children, however sinful, at that moment we 
begin to find alibis for our own vindictive passions. Under cover of such 
a doctrine of divine justice man’s own sense of justice loses the quality 
of mercy, and the bars are down to approve obliteration bombing or any 
other atrocity which modern warfare seems to call for. 

It ought not to be said that every supporter of a “just” war does so 
on the basis of belief in a God of wrath. Yet there is more than a little 
connection between what we think of the judgment of God and the way 
we approve our own acts as instruments of that judgment. The modern 
mind has not really made a great deal of progress since ancient Israel in 
the matter of viewing the nation’s enemies as God’s enemies. Our bombs, 
battleships, bacteriological laboratories, and potentially our “satellite 
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vehicle platforms” take on a more terrible and ominous sanctity when 
viewed, not simply as a supposed instrument of security, but as the instru- 
ment for the infliction of divine judgment upon those who condemn God’s 
holy name and flout his law. It would appear that large portions of the 
Christian world have yet to discover the word of the New Testament: 
“Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. Therefore if thine 
enemy hunger, feed him.... . Do not be overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good.” 

A third major error, or perhaps confusion, regarding divine judgment 
is based less on a wrong theology than on the lack of a right one. This is 
the inability of most of our laymen to find any credible answer to the ancient 
question, ““Why do the righteous suffer while sinners prosper?” It is not 
difficult to find a connection between a nation’s collapse and the undermining 
of its foundations by sin and moral shallowness; history past and present 
gives numerous illustrations. But in individual experience there seems 
no such correlation. Nothing is clearer than that goodness gives no im- 
munity from pain, and on the whole, a good many sinners seem to get 
along pretty well. Of course, “honesty is the best policy” and “crime does 
not pay.” But one is neither dishonest nor a criminal, and if one needs 
to take a few chances with shady practices to get ahead in business or 
romance or war, why be inhibited? 

In our society—at least in the Protestant portion of it—there has been 
a large-scale fading out of any individual fear of divine judgment. This 
may mark some progress from the day when the fear of hell was the 
dominant motive to Christian ethical action. But if nothing is put in its 
place, what we have is not gain but loss. The lack of any eschatological 
undergirding for Christian action is certainly a mark of our secularization, 
and is probably also one of its dominant causes. In any case it goes along 
with the loss of a vital sense of sin, and without a sense of sin moral exhor- 
tations fall largely upon deaf ears. 

I do not believe that the cure for this situation lies in the reinstate- 
ment of a fire-and-brimstone hell, or essentially in an appeal to motives 
of fear. However, there is no way out except through a better understand- 
ing of both judgment and redemption. We turn, therefore, to look at 
what redemption means in the context of our society. 


REDEMPTION AND THE KINGDOM 


The Christian doctrine of redemption, like the closely related con- 
cept of the Kingdom of God, needs to be viewed in several polar relations, 
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in which the omission of either aspect of a fundamental duality introduces 
distortion. The Kingdom of God is the righteous and triumphant rule of 
God over a redeemed society—thus far Christians generally go in agree- 
ment. But how that rule is to come about, or when, or where, and what 
the relation is between a society of the redeemed and the redemption of 
society as a whole are matters about which widely diverse judgments are 
held. Is the coming of the Kingdom through the coming into being of 
such a redeemed society the work of man or the gift of God? Is it in some 
measure a present attainment or is it a future hope? Is it to be consum- 
mated in this world or the next? Is it to be found only in the fellowship 
of redeemed Christians, or has it a wider context in the elimination of 
social evil and the creation of conditions of the good life for all men? 
What is the relation of Jesus Christ to it? Did he bring the Kingdom 
with him in his own historical incarnation? Does it come as men receive 
him today? Will he usher it in when he returns in glory? The mere 
listing of such questions uncovers a nest of problems, and anyone who has 
ever attended an ecumenical conference has seen them emerging in full 
force to thwart agreement and make it difficult to speak with a united voice 
on what lies at the heart of our faith and message. 

It is obviously a mistake to blur distinctions, and try to hold all of 
these views at once as equally true. Nevertheless, the fact that most of 
them have been held for centuries and defended on scriptural grounds 
by men who were not only sincere but intelligent Christians, should give 
us pause before rejecting them im toto. The one most widely prevalent 
in America, so widely held as to be regarded by many as the doctrine of - 
the Kingdom, is the one with the shortest tradition behind it and the least 
explicit biblical foundation. Nevertheless, this social-gospel Kingdom 
need not be dismissed if it emphasizes fundamental elements implicit, even 
though not expressly stated, in the teaching of Jesus. 

The reason the church has held all these views in rich profusion is not 
mainly to be found in the vagaries of the human mind. The deeper reason 
is that in a vital unity—not in an abstract system but a living insight into 
man’s relation to God—Jesus seems to have held them. What we have 
to do is to get at these profoundly true though apparently contradictory 
insights of Jesus and put them together in such systematic unity as we 
can without forcing their meaning. 

Let us take a brief look at some of the questions above, not certainly 
with any idea of answering them in full, but to see how any attempt at an 
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answer that seeks to be guided by the mind of Christ must take into ac- 
count these polar aspects. 

The first question to be considered is, “Are we justified in linking re- 
demption with the Kingdom? Can there be any redemption apart from 
the coming of the Kingdom? Is the Kingdom what ‘salvation through 
Christ? means?” In the writings of Paul and throughout the history of 
Christian thought before the nineteenth century, these were largely kept 
in separate categories, and surprisingly little was said about the Kingdom. 
The primary notes in Christian redemption were man’s need of repentance 
and the availability of mercy, forgiveness and the new life through God’s 
grace, and these have not been—indeed, are not now—the dominant notes 
in discussions of the Kingdom. Yet to separate redemption from the King- 
dom is an artificial wrenching which distorts the message of Jesus. The 
conditions of membership in the Kingdom are faith and love, expressed 
in repentance, confident trust, purity of heart, humility, mercy, forgiveness, 
loving service to God and neighbor. I am unable to discover that Jesus 
made any separation between what is now called individual and social 
salvation, or between entrance into the Kingdom and entrance into new 
life through the power and grace of God. 

Any such separation is not only untrue to the primary message of 


Jesus, but it has disastrous social consequences. Perhaps the major tragedy 
of Christian history is the fact that personal salvation has so largely been 
conceived apart from its social context, and as a consequence too little 
attention has been given either to the social factors which beget sin or to 
.the social fruits of the redeemed life. I have not seen this put more 
forthrightly than by Nicholas Berdyaev in his article in the first issue of 
The Ecumenical Review: 


Can we go on interpreting Christianity as solely the religion of personal salva- 
tion in the eternal life—which means transferring selfishness to the world beyond? 
Such an interpretation is the main source of reactionary motives in Christianity. A 
religion of merely personal salvation is an essential contradiction to the good news 
of the coming of God’s Kingdom. ‘That Kingdom means not only a personal but 
a social and a cosmic transfiguration.’ 

If one looks around today at the movements within Christianity which are 
most reactionary, it is apparent that what Berdyaev says is true, and em- 
phasis on personal salvation outside the context of the Kingdom runs into 
a form of selfishness which is the antithesis of anything that Jesus taught. 
If there is any redemption at all it must be within a social framework, 


1“The Unity of Christendom in the Strife Between East and West,” in The Ecumenical Review, 
I, 1 (Autumn, 1948), p. 15. 
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though this leaves still open the question of the kind of society the King- 
dom connotes. 

The crux of all the problems in this field—indeed, the central prob- 
lem confronting the church—is the nature of the society that constitutes, 
or will constitute, the Kingdom of God. Is the Kingdom composed only of 
committed followers of Jesus Christ, in such a sense that “the saved” 
here will be saved hereafter, destined to dwell with God in the bliss and 
glory of an eternal fellowship? Or does the Kingdom mean such a trans- 
formation of earthly society that all men, whether saints or not, and per- 
haps whether Christians or not, will be treated as persons of intrinsic 
dignity, and will be able without man-made barriers to enjoy “the abun- 
dant life” and dwell together in peace, justice, and good will? There 
is much to commend either view, but it is not easy to get these two views 
together. To the defenders of either, the adherents of the other are apt 
to appear reactionary, blasphemous, or in any case deluded. 

As in most matters, the extremists in either camp are wrong. As we 
have just noted, any exclusive emphasis on personal salvation, whether 
for this life or the next, runs into a form of selfishness which is the antithesis 
of the teaching and spirit of Jesus. Nor is this remedied when the implicit 
egotism of such a view becomes the “‘we-gotism” of assuming that Christians 
alone—perhaps only our brand of Christians—are children of God having 
favor in God’s sight. But it is equally a departure from authentic Chris- 
tianity to interpret “the abundant life” as economic abundance, or cultural 
achievement, or even the establishment of the conditions of a free and 
democratic society. Christians have lived in the Kingdom of God in the 
absence of all these conditions, and if necessary will presumably continue 
to do so. 

To get these two views together, certain great admissions and affirma- 
tions must be made. The first is that there is a kind of salvation, and hence 
some measure of the coming of the Kingdom, outside of personally com- 
mitted Christian experience and outside of Christendom. God has “left 
not himself without witness” among any people. This point, so sharply 
debated at the Madras Conference, needs to be affirmed to prevent Chris- 
tian pharisaism. As Paul Tillich has reminded us, besides the “manifest 
church” there is a “latent church” in labor movements, in efforts for inter- 
national understanding and racial equality, even in some measure within 
communism. If this is true it means that membership in the Kingdom 
cannot be equated with membership in the visible Christian church. 

Yet this admission, though necessary, is at the same time exceedingly 
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dangerous. It can safely be made only by those who stand squarely within 
the church and the convictions of Christian faith, not by those outside or 
on the margin. Made by any except convinced Christians, the assertion 
that God has channels for the establishment of his Kingdom outside the 
witness committed by Christ to the church is likely to run into alibis for 
personal indifference, and a kind of easy tolerance in which the drastic 
demands and saving power of the gospel are lost. This has so largely 
happened that the emphasis on a transcendent and eschatological Kingdom 
of the redeemed in Christ needed to reappear. Yet this, too, needs cor- 
rection by a closer linkage of a doctrine of ful] salvation through Christ 
alone with one that leaves an open end for God and man to work together 
through many channels for the increase of human good. 

Is the Kingdom to come through man’s achievement or God’s act? 
The history of Christian thought for centuries has swung between these 
Pelagian and Augustinian, these Arminian and Calvinist poles. But if we 
consult the New Testament nothing is clearer than that God brings in the 
Kingdom when man meets the conditions of obedience and faith which 
God imposes. “By grace are ye saved through faith” and “Work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling” are equally authentic Chris- 
tian notes. Where these notes have been held together, Christianity is 
virile. Where they have been separated, it becomes on the one hand 
socially reactionary and on the other, religiously shallow. Nothing is 
much more needed in our time than to get them back into the undivided 
unity where Jesus and Paul had them. 

Is the Kingdom here or is it coming? I see no reason to doubt that 
when Jesus said, “The Kingdom of heaven is in the midst of you,” he meant 
to stress its present attainability. Anyone who has participated in a great 
fellowship such as a world conference of Christians can scarcely doubt that, 
in spite of much human frailty and defense of vested ecclesiastical, theo- 
logical, cultural, and personal interest, the Kingdom is already in some 
measure present. Yet it would be arrant utopianism to suppose that in 
any group it is fully present, or that in any proposal for a new church or a 
new society, we have a panacea for ushering it in. Neither democracy, nor 
capitalism, nor communism, nor the United Nations, nor the ecumenical 
church is a straight highway to the Kingdom: yet presumably i in each we 
have some foregleams of its reality. 

Will the Kingdom ever fully be consummated on earth? Here ex- 
tremes meet, for both utopian liberals trusting in evolutionary social 
processes and despairing premillennialists trusting in catastrophic divine 
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intervention believe that it will be. The truth lies presumably in neither 
view but in the more restrained judgment that as long as human life lasts 
upon earth we shall still need to be praying, “Thy Kingdom come. Thy 
will be done on earth.” Such tentativeness is required by any serious 
reckoning with the pervasiveness of human sin. It is essential also to the 
Christian moral enterprise if we are to continue to act soberly but in hope, 
“perplexed but not unto despair,” in obedience to the will of God and in 
the quest, not for a perfect, but for a better world. 

No adequate view of redemption or the Kingdom is possible without 
an eschatological note. Both the premillennialist and the exclusively 
social-gospel Kingdoms are unsatisfactory because they are too earth-cen- 
tered. Any view that is to be both true and dynamic—dynamic with the 
power of truth—must have in it the resonance of faith in God’s triumph 
beyond the frustrations and proximate successes of the earthly scene. Re- 
garding the form God’s triumph will take, “we see in a mirror dimly,” 
but some assurances we have regarding membership in the eternal society: 
the continuance of personal existence, a fellowship of free spirits, moral 
endeavor in fuller obedience, growth in the things of God, closer com- 
panionship with Christ, the glory of God’s nearer presence, the preserva- 
tion by him of all that is truly worthful. Regarding these elements in 
the Christian hope we ought not to be too dogmatic, but neither ought 
they to be blurred over and passed by as utter mysteries. 

In the confidence that for time and eternity our destinies are in God’s 
hands, we can labor with God for the advancement of his Kingdom, “re- 
joicing in hope, patient in tribulation, continuing instant in prayer.” With- 
out this confidence, held and propagated with greater earnestness and under- 
standing by laymen and clergy alike, the time may not be far away when 


Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be 


will become realized eschatology, and God’s eternal Kingdom will alone 


be left. 





Methodist-Episcopal Union From an 
Anglican Viewpoint 
Pau. B. DENLINGER 


BoTH METHODIST AND EPISCOPAL BISHOPS have gone on 
record recently as being interested in the idea of Methodist-Episcopal 
union. Methodists have begun to write appraisals of the possibility of seri- 
ous discussion. It is therefore only fitting that others should set forth the 
presuppositions and factors involved, as they see them from an Anglican 
viewpoint. 

Fairness to The Methodist Church, as well as to the Episcopal Church, 
demands a careful perusal of the causes of failure in the recent Presbyterian- 
Episcopal negotiations. Most non-Episcopalians realize that there are two 
highly organized and vigorous parties in the present Episcopal Church: an 
Anglo-Catholic cadre, and a liberal Evangelical group. They represent 
theological presuppositions more widely divergent than those of any other 
church in Christendom. They are so widely different that many outsiders 
think of them more in terms of two churches than in terms of a tension 
preserved by a common order, a common liturgy, and too strong a feeling 
against schism to accept the easy solution of division. 

In negotiations with the Presbyterians, the Evangelicals soon found 
a common basis in a liberal theology, and talked in terms of compromises 
and changes in a way that was gratifying to both parties. But the Catholic 
group soon found itself in opposition not only to the theological presupposi- 
tions of the Presbyterians, but to those of their own Evangelical cohorts. 
The proposed union dealt so radically with order and liturgy that the unify- 
ing bonds within the Episcopal Church were destroyed. And it so grossly 
ignored Catholic theology that Anglo-Catholics, feeling they faced only 
two choices—schism or heresy—were forced to consider separation from 
the union as the lesser of two evils. 

The one thing that should emerge from this post-mortem is an under- 
standing that the Episcopal Church is not able, as a church, to consider 
the problem of church union as an attempt at strategic consolidation on the 
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basis of liberal Protestant theology. Any such union overtures can be 
purchased only at the cost of future schism in the Episcopal Church. The 
American Church quite wisely expressed its feeling that a unified Episcopal 
Church is a greater witness toward the reunion of all Christendom than a 
local consolidation foiiowed by more serious schism. Even the young 
Anglican Church in South India was not able to accept completely the 
union there drawn up; and South India is faced with the problem of 
“continuing Anglicans.” And the question of the relationship of this new 
church to the Anglican communion is one of the most vigorously debated 
questions in the church. 

Any church considering the difficult problem of union with the Epis- 
copal Church cannot hope for any measure of success in terms of a liberal 
theology. The recent past contains too many evidences that this is im- 
possible. 

If union proposals, in order to bring success, must be framed in terms 
of Catholic doctrine, it might be well to state briefly what are a few of the 
components in a doctrine of the church, and how they relate to Methodist- 
Episcopal union. 

1. The Church of Christ is one. Therefore, any question of union is 
really a question of re-union. It is not something to be decided im vacuo 
and to be settled by mutual compromises and ingratiating courtesies. It is 
something to be settled in the light of sober historical realities. Further, 
reunion must deal concretely with either heresy or schism, and as such 
cannot be divorced from creedal and doctrinal positions. Existing divisions 
are wrong, they were not meant to be; and the righting of this wrong 
inevitably involves the question of a true theology. 

2. The Church of Christ is a visible historical continuity presenting 
in its creedal statements, its theological doctrine, and its sacramental forms 
a givenness that may not be disparaged or casually rejected. 

3. All the offices of the church have at some time been filled by 
corrupt and sinful men, and the lives and works of these men have been 
a severe burden for the church to bear. But the spirit of Christ does not 
on this account call for the rejection of creed or doctrine or order; even less 
does it countenance division. The spirit of Christ works quietly and fear- 
lessly in this situation, nourishing an inward spiritual renewal. True re- 
form is internal and spiritual, not external and schismatic. 

4. In questions of the sin of division, the sins of those in authority are 
often more heinous and significant than the sin of those who lead the 
separation. 
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At a good many places the lighthearted disparagement of all theology 
which has characterized much of the churchmanship of the past generation 
is still strong enough to encourage people to hope that a settlement can 
be made which ignores theological difference, on the ground that all theolo- 
gies are nonessential. But unfortunately the question of a new church in- 
escapably involves the question of the maintenance of a ministry, and this 
ministry involves ordination. And in any discussions with the Episcopal 
Church, ordination is certain to be a crucial point. Methodists are naturally 
sensitive that their Protestant ministries shall not be disparaged, and so 
they resent any proposal which does not include reciprocity. But at this 
point a Catholic doctrine of the ministry must insist that a Protestant min- 
istry and a Catholic priesthood cannot be equated as identities. An order 
which has carefully preserved a physical, material, and tactual link with 
the Christians of all ages, an order which is thankfully received as the con- 
tinuation of the commission of the first apostles as it has grown and de- 
veloped in the visible Catholic Church—cannot be equated with a ministry 
which sees no value in such sacerdotal nonsense. The two things really 
are different. Until any church interested in union with the Episcopal 
Church is prepared to continue a Catholic priesthood, there is scant possi- 
bility of union with any Anglicans. And there is no possibility that any 
union otherwise achieved would not result in schisms in the Anglican 
Church. At this point the Episcopal Church must be unequivocal. 

But this stand, if it is taken devoutly, is also taken humbly. For this 
truth in the constant claim of all Protestant reformers must be endorsed: 
The sins of those in authority, in questions of church division, are often 
more serious and important than the sins of those who separate. John 
Wesley never chose to separate; his Methodists were forced out of the 
Church of England by hostile authorities. Bishops who were more in- 
terested in comfortable incomes than in mass evangelization scorned and 
spurned him. Bishops who were more concerned with the political status 
of Ergland in the American colonies than the spiritual welfare of their 
American flock fed the fires of division. John Wesley did not despise the 
Catholic heritage of the Church of England, he valued it. The Catholic 
heritage was denied to the Methodist Church by the sins of those in 
authority. The Methodist Church, in its beginnings, did not despise its 
rightful heritage: its birthright was taken from it by pompous clerics and 
haughty bishops. Let any Anglican beware of the way he speaks of Meth- 
odist orders. It is not a question of John Wesley doing wrong, so much 
as‘a question of his being wronged. And God’s grace, as the history of 
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Methodism amply demonstrates, followed his wronged child, and still 
blesses mightily his efforts. 

Any reunion must continue a Catholic priesthood, but before this can 
be done there is a very important act of restitution to be performed. Con- 
temporary Anglican bishops, in the name of bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land in Wesley’s day, should publicly ask pardon for the way in which 
their predecessors wronged Wesley and deprived the Methodist Church 
of what was rightfully its own. The sins of those who bore their office 
fed the fires of division. The humility and penitence of those who continue 
their office must begin the healing restitution that leads to reunion. It 
might be well that as a public expression of their humility, and a demon- 
stration that they hold their office not as lords and masters but as servants, 
they might wash the feet of those they have wronged, and to whom a 
Catholic ministry must be restored. Then Methodists could thankfully 
receive a restored ministry, without feelings of inferiority or subservience. 
If it would be psychologically easier for Methodists to receive consecration 
at the hands of Old Catholic or Orthodox bishops, this could probably be 
arranged, and is just as acceptable to Catholic theology as the consecrations 
perpetuated in the Anglican communion. Then could Methodist people 
enjoy the kind of a ministry that has not been theirs since the love of God 
burned in John Wesley’s heart—the combined ministry of a faithful priest 
and an earnest preacher. 

The problem before the Methodist and Episcopal churches, thus set 
out, is a tremendous problem. It is of such difficulty that it will not come 
easily nor speedily. But happily there are some specific places at which 
concrete steps may be begun. The first task that should be performed is a 
more complete study of John Wesley. John Wesley’s theology and church- 
manship were very different things than those of most modern Methodists. 
Unfortunately the theological bias of most Methodist bishops has prevented 
them from seeing this fact in its full import. A very prevalent Methodist 
attitude is that all Christian ministries are slightly different ways of doing 
the same thing. John Wesley never felt this way. He felt that the ordi- 
nation of priests by bishops, as it had been preserved in the visible Catholic 
Church, was a very important and desirable thing. He felt this was the 
regular way in which priests should be ordained. Others, he felt, could 
be called to exercise the office of preacher, but this was something distinct 
and did not carry with it the power to celebrate the sacraments. In one 
article, “On the Distinction Between Preachers and Priests,” he clearly 
states: 
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We received Thomas Maxfield and others as prophets, not as priests. We 
received them wholly and solely to preach, and not to administer the sacraments. 
And those who image these offices to be inseparably joined are totally ignorant of 
the constitution of the whole Jewish, as well as the Christian church. Neither the 
Roman, nor the English, nor the Presbyterian Churches ever accounted them so. 
Otherwise we should never have accepted their service... . . And if any preacher 
had taken the step (to administer the sacraments or exercise the priestly office) we 
should have looked upon it as a palpable breach of this rule, and consequently as a 
recantation of our connection. 


John Wesley did not intend, in England, to found a church. He in- 
tended to renew the church by means of “Methodist societies” which should 
cultivate individual piety and disciplined fellowship. These societies should 
be served by itinerant local preachers, and one of the things they could 
do was to refresh the religious life of the local (Church of England) parish 
church. Due to many circumstances, and generally against his will, Meth- 
odism soon grew into something quite different. But it should help those 
concerned in discussions of Methodist-Episcopal reunion to realize that the 
theology of the present-day Episcopal Church, especially with regard to 
the priestly office and the sacraments, is much closer to that of John Wesley 
than is that of the present-day Methodist Church. 

Special circumstances arose in the Methodist Church in the colonies. 
In America there was no established church to supply the sacramental needs 
of the people. Wesley tried to fill this need by sending ordained Church 
of England priests; but the distance from England, and the scarcity of will- 
ing missionary priests, soon created demands for the establishment of a 
church in America which should be free from dependence on the irresponsive 
English hierarchy. John Wesley pleaded in vain with the Bishop of Lon- 
don, who was responsible for the oversight of colonial fields, for the con- 
secration of an American bishop. Finally, after a careful study of the 
Scriptures, Wesley concluded that in New Testament times the office of 
presbyter and bishop were one and the same thing, and accordingly a priest 
might consecrate others. It is in this sense correct to say that the present 
Methodist Church contains Presbyterian orders. John Wesley did not 
advocate this as the most desirable thing, but as a permissable expediency. 
And he did not justify it on the ground that it really made very little dif- 
ference, but that this was a possible scriptural expedient. Very soon, how- 
ever, one of the men whom he had sent to America as superintendent as- 
sumed the title of bishop, a practice which Methodist general superintend- 
ents have since always followed. John Wesley denounced this action in 
a celebrated letter to Superintendent Asbury: “How can you, how dare 
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you, suffer yourself to be called a bishop? For my sake, for God’s sake, 
for Christ’s sake, put a full end to this. Let the Presbyterians do what 
they please, but let the Methodists know their calling better.” In the 
question of ministry and orders, The Methodist Church has a great deal 
to rethink in a careful study of John Wesley’s theology. 

Very early Methodist history in America is also interesting for the 
ways in which the Methodist and Episcopal churches were related. From 
early times the Episcopal Church in Virginia had some outstanding priests 
who were at the same time Methodists. Many of the earliest missionaries 
that John Wesley sent out, like himself, were priests in the Church of 
England as well as Methodist preachers. The lines of demarcation be- 
tween the two groups were not carefully drawn. There is even evidence 
to suppose that there existed a “High Church” party in the Methodist 
Church: that is, a group who favored an evangelical message and personal 
piety in Methodist societies, but demanded Catholic orders and Catholic 
sacraments within the Church of England at the same time. The severance 
of ties with England which the American Revolution caused, brought the 
influence of this group to an early end. Much profit could be gained from 
a study of the lives of the earliest Methodist missionaries in America. 
Many English missionary priests, when the Methodist societies assumed 
the status of a church, withdrew from the Methodist societies and remained 
the rest of their lives faithful priests in the Church of England. A re- 
appraisal of the formative period of American Methodism, especially with 
regard to what divergent viewpoints are represented, is something that 
deserves careful scholarly investigation. 

If The Methodist Church can gain a deeper understanding and a 
deeper appreciation of its own history, it will be in a much better position 
to understand Catholic doctrine as it is preserved in the Orthodox, Old 
Catholic, Roman, and Anglican Communions. Methodism, like most of 
American Protestantism, has suffered too long from a subjective concern 
with an immediate situation which involves a repudiation of an understand- 
ing of history. American Christianity has most often shown its glaring 
provincialism right at this point: its ignorance of and unconcern for Chris- 
tian history. If Methodism could move to the point where it was interested 
even in nothing more than a careful study of its own history, much would 
be achieved. 

Perhaps the gains of the ecumenical movement, from which this desire 
for union springs, have nowhere been so important as in the revived interest 
in liturgical forms, and a reverent appreciation of formal liturgies in those 
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churches which previously despised them as “formal.” The Methodist 
Church has already made itself richer from this stream by the compilation 
of liturgical forms which the Book of Worship represents. It is very doubt- 
ful if any progress is really going to be made toward Christian reunion apart 
from a deepened devotional life, a revival of deeper and more disciplined 
intercessory prayer, and a more sympathetic reliance on the sacraments. 
In the Anglican Communion, the richest gains of the Anglo-Catholic re- 
vival have centered around the restoration of religious orders, both for 
men and women, the practice of more disciplined devotional lives, and a 
new appreciation and wider use of the sacraments. There is nothing The 
Methodist Church could find that would be of more value than these in its 
effort to fulfil God’s will by becoming what he means for it to be. A 
sympathetic interest in these, or a revival of them in The Methodist Church, 
is of much more value than committees of gifted theologians or numbers 
of statesmanlike bishops. 

The path to Methodist-Episcopal reunion is not an easy one, nor can 
it be achieved quickly. It can only be achieved by prayer and study, by 
restitution and fellowship through earnest Christians in both bodies. And 
if it is achieved in any way except through a deep religious revival, it is 


unworthy of the burning heart of John Wesley. John Wesley belongs to 
both of us—this is our beginning. And we are God’s, and Christ is God’s, 
and the church is Christ’s, and the church is one—this is our goal. 





The Pattern of Our Salvation 


Mitton H. KEENE 


MaAnkIND Is IN DESPERATE NEED of a pattern, a formula for 
living on this planet, a modus operandi, adequate to deal with the depth 
and complexity of the human problem. If such a pattern is not found, 
our world may share the fate of the ship that was discovered sailing 
under full steam with nothing on board but a mewing cat. 

For nearly two thousand years the Christian church has held in 
reverent custody—and reverent neglect!—such a pattern. Instead of 
seeing it as a formula for the direction of life, the church has regarded 
it at best as a kind of pious addendum to round out her liturgies. The pat- 
tern of which I speak is the formula of Christian baptism: “In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” 

In my opinion the greatest present task confronting the church is a 
vital interpretation and a consequent application of this neglected formula 
of our faith. Such an interpretation will require more than mere theo- 
logical exploration; along with the brilliance of the intellect, it will call 
for the warmth of the heart. 

When it has been seriously considered, apart from its merely formal 
liturgical use, the concept of the Trinity has met with strange reactions. 
By some it has been eyed suspiciously as something foisted upon them, an 
obstacle blocking the way to clear and coherent thinking. I doubt, how- 
ever, that we can even begin to understand our Christian faith without 
a serious and intelligent consideration of the implications of this formula. 
I am not arguing for an acceptance of all the traditional interpretations of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, I am merely saying that we imperatively need 
to see the Trinitarian pattern as the living core of the Christian philosophy 
and ethic. 

In order to get at the vital significance of the pattern, it may be neces- 
sary to depart somewhat from the traditional approach and resort to one 
that considers the subject more in the light of its human or manward 
implications. I am aware of some of the dangers of subjecting theo- 
logical concepts to the test of human experience; however, it may be neces- 
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sary to court such danger in order to arrive at a better understanding of 
this essential item of our faith. 

We cannot afford to discount the importance of the human factor 
in any field of study, since every impression, idea, concept, of the race 
is the result of the impact of reality upon the human psychophysical 
organism. A tree has meaning for us only because it evokes certain 
mental and emotional states as a consequence of seeing it, touching it, and 
perhaps sitting in its shade on a summer day. Should it seem anomalous 
to seek the meaning of the great Reality which we call God in terms of 
the psychological states that are produced as a result of an intelligent and 
sincere handling of our ideas of God? It may be only through such an 
approach that we shall recover meanings that have slipped from us through 
a neglect grounded in our aversion for traditional theological thinking. 

For example, what is the meaning of the historic statement that 
the Holy Spirit proceeds from both the Father and the Son, and not from 
either apart from the other? Is this just another example of theological 
hair-splitting, or is it a description of authentic Christian experience? 

It is my personal conviction that if a man takes God as his Father, 
himself as God’s son, and other men as his brothers, through Jesus Christ, 
he will receive the Holy Spirit. In all earnestness I submit this not as a 
theological proposition merely, but as a psychological fact. 

By taking “God as Father, himself as God’s son, and other men as 
his brothers,” I mean something more than an intellectual acceptance of 
a faith; I mean an assimilation of the faith until it becomes the very attitude 
with which one meets life. An abundance of Christian experience, the 
accumulation of nearly two thousand years of Christian living, stands as 
strong testimony to the fact that whenever a man assumes toward God an 
attitude of filial trust and obedience, and toward himself and his fellows 
an attitude of respect and affection due those who are sons of God, he 
will experience an intense peace and happiness which has through the 
years been accepted as the experience of the Holy Spirit. 

Wherever in the New Testament the presence of the Holy Spirit is 
described, it is in terms of an experience of love, joy, and peace—the 
same psychological state which seems to be the inevitable result of the con- 
summation of the Father-son relationship (as between God and man) 
wherever and whenever it occurs. 

Such a discussion as this runs the risk of seeming to be out of this 
world. To hurl it down into the crucible of human experience, let us 


hazard the assertion that the experience of the Holy Spirit is what many | 
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of our contemporaries are either consciously or unconsciously seeking. 
Look carefully at the subjective aspect of the coming of the Holy Spirit 
in any New Testament situation, and you will see there a state of mind 
such as many a modern person is looking for. To be sure, some of our 
modern seekers would laugh at the idea that their affairs have anything 
to do with the Holy Spirit, but laughter does not alter the fact that they 
seem to be reaching out for the type of experience which in the New 
Testament is inextricably associated with the Trinity. 

To return to the proposition that the Holy Spirit emanates from 
both the Father and the Son—from the preceding discussion, it would 
seem to have considerable human significance. It means nothing less than 
this: The peace of mind and the happiness of which certain modern authors 
of best sellers are writing can be found only through a Father-son rela- 
tionship with God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

By way of further examination of the Trinitarian formula, let us 
raise the question: Can we justify the ancient Christian claim that there 
is no salvation except through Jesus Christ? The claim has been dis- 
puted, and even among some who accept it, the tide of conviction does 
not run strong. Many favor a more “tolerant” view which would give 
proper recognition to the grace and dignity of the non-Christian religions. 
Can we intelligently hold to the conviction of Christ’s singular indispen- 
sability to man’s salvation, or do we have to relegate it to the limbo of 
ancient albeit untenable tenets? 

The answer depends upon our definition of salvation. Let us say 
tentatively that salvation is the harmonious relationship of man to the 
physical world, to his fellows, and to himself, which is the direct result 
of his prior harmonious relationship to God as son to Father. If salvation 
does not involve such relationships, then it is conceivable that the Christian 
claim to the priority of Christ may be untenable; but if this is the essence 
of salvation, then Christ must be seen as the indispensable Savior that Chris- 
tianity has declared him to be through these nearly two thousand years. 

If the question is raised as to how the relationship of Jesus to God 
as Son to Father could be accepted as the pattern of our salvation—-since 
Jesus is admittedly far removed from us—the New Testament gives the 
answer. Even a hurried reading of the pages is sufficient to convey the 
idea that here is a relationship that is within the reach of every man 
through Christ. “As many as received him, to them gave he power to 
become the sons of God.” Quotations could be multiplied, but this one 
catches the spirit of the rest. 
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Perhaps the greatest difficulty at this point is Christianity’s historic 
hesitancy on the threshold of what seems to be an inviolable area in the 
life of God. The religious leaders of Jesus’ day hesitated on this same 
threshold. They thought it made God less God to have a Son. We 
today seem strongly inclined to suspect that it would make that Son less 
a son to have brothers who share with him his sonship. The early church 
obviously had no such ideas. In Hebrews, Jesus is represented as “the 
firstborn among many brethren.’ The same epistle represents him as 
being “not ashamed to cal] them brethren.” 

I have the feeling that if a man could gather up enough courage to 
make a daring leap, he would find himself in an atmosphere startlingly 
free of fog and mist. Many ideas that are now blurred would stand out 
in bold relief. He would feel with greater conviction the words: “God 
so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him might not perish but have everlasting life.’ Why send 
a son to save the world unless our salvation involves our becoming sons 
like him? What is the meaning of “whosoever believeth in him,” if it is 
not the acceptance of his sonship as the clue to human life and destiny? 

There is no advantage in evading the issue. The real obstacle to 
our thinking at this point is what has been called “the unique sonship” of 
Jesus—the point of the phrase being that Jesus’ sonship is different from 
ours; he was Son of God as no other can ever be. 

It should not be considered beyond the scope of legitimate Christian 
thinking for us to ask what might have been the meaning of his sonship 
to Jesus himself. Not that we can ever be sure—but there are many 
other things of which we cannot be sure, which we are obliged to think 
about! To Jesus, which was the more important consideration—that he 
was Son of God, or that, while being Son of God, he was always a true 
son to God? In other words, was it the filial status or the filial conscious- 
ness that carried more significance for him? Christian thinkers have tor- 
tured their brains for a long time in an effort to comprehend how Jesus 
was Son of God. Perhaps it would not be amiss to consider a question 
more nearly within our grasp: how he was son to God. 

It is quite beyond us to understand even our own human filial status 
—how we are sons of our fathers. Of course, there are such physiological 
concepts as heredity, genes, chromosomes, etc. But after all the explana- 
tions have been offered, we still do not understand how we are sons of 
our fathers. Something there is that we do understand, however—some- 
thing that has influenced our lives for good or ill up to this present 
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moment: how we are sons ¢o our fathers. Our filial status we cannot 
comprehend; our filial consciousness we can and do understand. 

If this distinction seems more apparent than real, let us consider 
further what value would have inhered in the sonship of Jesus if at any 
of the many points at which he was tempted, he had failed to be an 
obedient and trusting son to God. The very fact of the temptation im- 
plies that he was tempted to be other than a son to God. It is not with- 
out significance for this present study to observe that the tempter prefaced 
the temptations with the words: “If thou be the Son of God... .” Ac- 
tually the temptation in the wilderness may have been nothing other than 
a temptation of the Son of God to be other than a son to God. 

Let us humbly accept what the church has always declared—that 
we can never be sons of God in the same sense in which Jesus was God’s 
beloved Son. And I trust that nothing that I have said up to this point 
will be construed as an attempt to derogate from the exalted position of 
Jesus in the Christian tradition as the divine Son of God. My purpose 
is merely to consider an aspect of this profound subject which I feel may 
have been overlooked, namely this: that through’ Jesus Christ our Lord, 
we can become sons to God. It is this possibility, which has moved over 
into the world of actuality in every Christian generation since Jesus, that 
is the ground of our salvation. But it can be realized only through Jesus 
Christ—specifically, through his pattern of filial trust and obedience. 

The formula needs to be examined in the light of another Christian 
emphasis: brotherhood. Is this idea justifiable in the modern world with 
its multitudinous divisions and barriers, or is it merely an expensive senti- 
ment which we cannot afford in days like these? 

There is the type of Christian thinker for whom it is difficult to 
see much more than sentiment in words like those in the First Epistle of 
John: “We know that we have passed from death unto life because we 
love the brethren.” To some, the idea of loving the brethren is a shallow 
conclusion to what begins as a profound evangelical utterance. To test 
one’s salvation by one’s attitude toward others seems to them slightly 
beside the point. 

However, there it stands—and it is not an afterthought. It is an 
integral part of the pattern without which the pattern is incomplete. If 
a man has toward God a filial attitude, it follows that he will have toward 
his fellow men a fraternal attitude. This is not only logically sound, it is 
equally sound psychologically. Let any man try to feel toward God as 
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a son toward a father and feel other than as a brother toward his fellow 
man! 

Our world has witnessed many pseudo-brotherhoods, founded not 
upon filial devotion to God, but upon the more obvious condition of com- 
mon need. Awareness of mutual need is ‘good, but not good enough to 
provide the foundation of an enduring brotherhood. Fraternity that is 
confined to a particular nation or group within a nation, based upon purely 
material concerns, can be, and has been, deleterious of a greater brother- 
hood. There can be no genuine brotherhood except through Jesus Christ 
and his filial attitude toward God. 

Here is a pattern—the pattern of our salvation: adequate alike for 
the individual with his profound personal needs, and for the world with 
its complexities and confusions. It is my abiding conviction that those 
words which were upon the lips of our Lord as he sent his apostles into 
all the world, constitute the pattern of the world’s salvation: “In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” Amen. 
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An Approach for Christian Missions 


Joun E. Skociunp 


Many A YOUNG MISSIONARY ENTHUSIAST has had his ardor 
for “winning the world” considerably cooled as he has sought to find ways 
and means of making his Christian convictions relevant in an alien reli- 
gious atmosphere. He has discovered that the most baffling problem of 
Christian missions is that of the approach of the Christian message to the 
non-Christian religions. 

He is not helped much by consulting the authorities. A study of the 
proceedings of the four meetings of the International Missionary Council: 
Edinburgh, 1910; Jerusalem, 1928; Madras, 1938; and Whitby, 1947; 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Inquiry, of the pertinent writings of such 
authorities as Latourette, Kraemer, and Soper, and of personal interviews 
with missionaries, makes it plain that there is no general agreement among 
missionaries and missionary leaders concerning their attitude and approach 
toward the higher non-Christian religions. Not only this, but even more 
serious, there is no commonly accepted expression of the essential nature 
of the Christian faith. 


With this dilemn*: in mind, we shall seek an approach for missions 
in terms of two considerations. First, what is the revelation value of the 
higher non-Christian religions? Secondly, what are the elements of the 
Christian faith which are essential in presenting the gospel to the higher 
non-Christian religions? 


I 


The problem of the relationship of the Christian faith to the non- 
Christian religions does not belong alone to the present age. Since the 
beginning, Christianity has been forced to declare itself in the face of non- 
Christian religious systems and philosophies. It has asked: Of what value 
are these religious types? Do they contain elements of truth? Are they 
reflections of the true and living God? Are they revelatory of divine 
reality? The answers of the early church to these questions indicate great 
divergences. Paul early declared for Christian independence: “We speak 
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wisdom among them that are perfect: yet not the wisdom of this world, 
nor of the princes of this world, that come to nought: but we speak the 
wisdom of God,. . . . even the hidden wisdom, . . . . which none of the 
princes of this world knew.” (I Cor. 2:6ff.) Yet at the beginning of the 
next century Justin Martyr retained the philosopher’s robe even though 
he became a Christian, and at the beginning of the third century Clement 
of Alexandria developed his theory of logos spermatikos to account for 
“natural revelation” among the ancients. On the other hand, Marcion 
was so zealous for the absoluteness of the Christian revelation that he made 
even the Jewish religion and its Scriptures the work of the Demiurge and 
restricted the revelation of the true God to the coming of Jesus Christ. 
Tertullian, though recognizing the revelatory value of the Old Testament, 
was equally vitriolic in his denunciation of the ancient philosophers and 
of his Gnostic contemporaries. Thus in the ancient church there was no 
clear answer to the problem of the relation of Christian and non-Christian 
religions. 

In the Middle Ages, particularly in Thomas Aquinas, we have a 
virtual return to the position of the Alexandrians. The natural theology 
which he adopted from Aristotle became the true steppingstone to the 
revealed theology of the Christian faith. There is no radical disjunction 
between the reason of the ancients and the revelation of the Bible. Each 
has its sphere and is complementary, the one to the other. This inclusive 
attitude has been carried over into Roman Catholic missionary activity. 
Witness Roman Catholicism in Mexico today; in large measure it is a 
Christian gloss applied to the religion of Montezuma. The ancient ritual 
dances are enacted as Christian ritual. The worship of the ancient gods is 
translated into the worship of the dark-skinned Virgin of Guadalupe and 
the Christian saints. As a missionary friend remarked: “Mexican Catholi- 
cism is paganism with a Christian veneer.” 

Reformation and post-Reformation thought, with its nominalistic back- 
ground and its sola fide, distrusted human reason. It attacked with vigor 
the intellectual and religious systems of man. The Pope was the emissary 
of the devil. As for the non-Christian religions, they were considered 
heathen, pagan, and of no value whatsoever. This attitude was char- 
acteristic of a large part of Protestantism until the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. Then there began the scientific and historical study of 
religion. The result was a new appreciation of the non-Christian religions. 
The religions which had once been conceived of as the creations of Satan 
for the blinding of man were now viewed as a part of mankind’s total 
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religious whole. Christhnity was seen either as the religion with the highest 
revelatory value and the means of the fullest realization of the values 
inherent in all high religions, or as one of the “natural” religions of man- 
kind having like others a natural origin, yet having attained in the course 
of evolution the point of highest value in the religious life and history 
of man. 

This change of attitude had a profound effect upon missions. Many 
missionaries sought to make a religious synthesis between the best in the 
non-Christian religions and Christianity. Others saw in the non-Christian’s 
longing and desire for the “divine,” evidence of activity of the Logos (a 
revival of the Jogos spermatikos doctrine of Clement) in many areas out- 
side the specific Christian revelation. This liberalizing tendency led to a 
strong emphasis upon educational missions. Christianity in many instances 
was taught as supplemental to the truth already possessed. This point of 
view is strongly reflected in the preliminary materials for the Jerusalem 
meeting of the International Missionary Council in 1928 and in the reports 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Inquiry. 

There has been considerable opposition to this attitude. This is mani- 
fest in the discussion of the preliminary statements at the Jerusalem meet- 
ing. Such opposition reached its height in the volume, The Christian Mes- 
sage in a Non-Christian W orld, prepared by Professor Heinrich Kraemer 
as the preliminary study for the meeting of the International Missionary 
Council at Madras in 1938. Furthermore it must be noted that many 
missionaries and missions, notably those representing some of the smaller 
denominations and the “faith missions,” have never considered as a possi- 
bility the synthetic or syncretistic approach. They continue along the tra- 
ditional lines of evangelical missions. For them the non-Christian religions 
are “heathen” and have little or no value. They conceive the primary 
task of missions as evangelism. 

Reflected in the foregoing discussions are four possible approaches 
of Christianity to the non-Christian religions. (1) Christianity gives a 
moral and spiritual gloss to the already established religion. (2) Christi- 
anity takes the best in the non-Christian religion and makes it the “recessive” 
characteristic (Christianity is the “dominant”) in a new syncretistic re- 
ligion.’ (3) Christianity is appreciative of the truth of the non-Christian 
religions; yet it feels that it possesses a superior truth which will redeem 
and fulfill the truth of the non-Christian religions. (4) Christianity con- 
ceives itself as having the only valid revelation of divine reality. Its revela- 


1See D. C. Macintosh, A Pilgrimage of Faith. Longmans, Green and Co., 1931. 
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tion stands in radical judgment of all religion and offers the only hope to 
man in his tragic lostness. 

Of the above, the first three attitudes in one form or another represent 
the view that there is some “revelation” in the non-Christian religions. The 
fourth type denies revelation, in the sense of that which will solve the 
human dilemma, to other religions than the Christian. And even Christi- 
anity does not possess this as a body of truth but only as living faith. 


II 


What, then, shall be said concerning the relationship of the Christian 
to the non-Christian religions? 

First, we must acknowledge that there is much in common between 
historical Christianity and the other great religious systems of the world. 
This has been one of the significant discoveries of the scientific study of 
religion. The same longings, the same aspirations, many similar forms 
and symbols are to be found in all high historic religions. On the basis 
of these common properties we are able to arrive at definitions of religion, 
Christianity included. We are able better to appreciate and understand 
historical Christianity as a copartner in man’s religious achievement. This 
new insight has caused many Christians to abandon that sense of Christian 


“superiority” which has been in so many instances a barrier against the 
effective propagation of the gospel. “Whoever has learnt, with the aid 
of the science of comparative religion, to look honestly in the face the 
empirical reality of Christianity—I am not now speaking about the Chris- 
tian revelation and its reality—and of the other religions, and has under- 
stood that Christianity as an historical religion is thoroughly human, that 
is, a combination of sublime and abject and tolerable elements, will feel 


»2 


deeply that to speak glibly of the superiority of Christianity is offensive. 
Truly there are many traits in which Christianity as a historical religion 
manifests superiority. Yet other highly valuable traits can be discovered 
which are well exemplified in the non-Christian religions. 

Christianity’s strength lies not in the similarity of many of its values 
to those of the non-Christian religions, but rather in the honest sense of 
realization that it as well as other religions stands under the judgment of 
a standard of absolute superiority, and that standard is to be found in the 
revelation in Christ to which the Christian faith bears testimony-and which 
humbly acknowledges God’s judgment over all life—historical Christi- 


2 Heinrich Kraemer, The Christian Message in the Non-Christian World. WHarper & Brothers, 1938, 
p- 108. 
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anity included. The Christian missionary then will not seek by com- 
parative methods to point to Christianity as a superior way of truth, but 
rather the honest missionary will witness to that to which Christianity 
testifies, namely, the revelation of God in Christ. This is Christianity’s 
radical, unique message. The living God, the Creator of the universe, has 
made himself known uniquely in the life and work of Christ. This fact 
brings life to the one who will adjust himself to it in faith. And with this 
revelation comes a radical revaluation of all values, including those associ- 
ated with historical Christianity. 

Secondly, the modern missionary must realize that a large part of 
that which is associated with religion is often the result of social and cul- 
tural factors rather than the specific property of religion itself. Religions, 
as parts of complicated social structures, often take into their bodies ele- 
ments which do not properly belong there. For example, Christianity is 
generally referred to by the Oriental as “Western religion.” The civiliza- 
tion and culture of the West is associated in his mind with the Christian 
message. Many missionaries have helped to engender this attitude by 
seeking to plant Western civilization along with the seed of the gospel. 
In the minds of many Orientals today, economic and political imperialism 
are part and parcel of Western culture. In rejecting these the Orient 
finds it difficult to accept the religion which has historically been identified 
so largely with the West. Orientals are saying today that Western re- 
ligion has failed in the Orient because it, by being a part of capitalistic im- 
perialism, has brought only chaos, tragedy, and heartache. Christians, 
too, have failed in many instances to recognize significant religious values 
belonging to the essential nature of native religions because of the low 
level of native social life. 

In the face of this attitude the task of missions is to strive for the full 
divorcement of Christianity from any specific social and cultural patterns. 
True Christian universalism must be sought. We must recognize that 
native social cultures can contain the essential vitality of the gospel ex- 
pressed in terms of native forms and symbols. In church architecture this 
will manifest itself in buildings along native lines rather than the trans- 
plantation to foreign soil of horrible copies of the First Methodist or 
Baptist Church of America’s Middletown. The missionary will seek to 
give to the non-Christian world the living gospel without the traditional 
trappings of Western civilization. 

Thirdly, the missionary must recognize that much that seems so 
“Christian” in the non-Christian religions is actually a by-product of Chris- 
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tianity. The great reform movements in Buddhism and other non-Chris- 
tian religions have come principally since a strong Christian influence has 
been felt. Christian modes of worship, methods of religious education and 
propaganda, and strong apologetic have had their influence in the non- 
Christian religions which Christianity has faced. Considerable moderniza- 
tion has been effected in order to meet the modern methods of Christi- 
anity, and these modernized means have been largely borrowed from 
Christianity. These new movements within native religions are not signs 
of their gradual conversion to Christianity. Rather in borrowing effective 
techniques from Christianity, these non-Christian religions are becoming 
far more potent rivals. No matter how “modern” the non-Christian re- 
ligions become, the Christian missionary must remember that they are still 
human religions, that they like all other human efforts stand under the 
judgment of God, that they need the redeeming, transforming power of 
the divinely revealed gospel. 

Fourthly, the missionary must realize the common origin of all re- 
ligion. He must confess that there are common aspirations, longing, 
ideals, forms, and expressions. Yet he must recognize that these do not 
in themselves reveal divine Reality. At best they represent man’s desire 
for self-fulfillment in some reality beyond himself. This is the meaning 
of the Eros concept in Greek religion. It is that in the nature of man 
which desires the heavenly in order to fulfill man’s own being. “The 
Eros which is the rival of Agape (Christian love) is the Platonic love, 
Eros, in its most refined and spiritual form; it is the desire of the soul of 
man to attain salvation by detachment from earthly objects of desire, and 
by seeking after heavenly things.”* Whether or not the word Eros be 
applied to this longing on the part of man for heavenly being matters little, 
for whatever name is used, that which the name represents in its highest 
expression is compatible with the Platonic Eros. This longing is well- 
nigh universal. It is that in the nature of man which makes him religious. 
This does not mean, however, that such longing or the resultant religious 
system which is an answer to the longing is revelation of divine reality. 
Rather it is a confession of the human dilemma: the majestic stature of 
man and yet his creatureliness. In his sublime moments he transcends 
himself; yet his every attempt to stretch his own self-transcendence into 
the presence of divine Reality results in renewed emphasis upon his own 


creatureliness. 


3 Anders Nygren, Agape and Eros. London: S.P.C.K. Press, Vol. I. p. 33. 
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III 


What, then, is the Christian way of approach? It is not in terms of 
fulfillment. The Christian gospel does not take the religious systems 
which man has built and seek to supplement them. The Christian is not 
content with the slow processes of religious evolution. Rather he is a 
revolutionary. The gospel invades, destroys, and rebuilds. It may use 
the materials at hand. This is clearly the way of the New Testament; old 
religious forms and ideas are utilized. They are the material at hand, 
but they are so reconstituted that they are different in essence from the old. 
Judaism and the religious types of the Greek and Oriental world were 
the materials for many Christian religious concepts and functions, but 
neither Judaism nor Greek religion could contain Christianity. It broke 
their bonds. A new quality had come into being. This quality was so 
revolutionary, so revelatory of another sphere of reality, that no con- 
temporary human religious structures could contain it. How clearly this 
is seen in the Johannine use of Logos! The logos-idea was a Greek phil- 
osophical concept taken over by Christianity to express in a profound manner 
the mystery of the Incarnation. Here is but one illustration of the New 
Testament method of the “incarnation” of the divine revelation in the 
thought forms and religious symbols of the New Testament world. 

This transformation still remains a valid missionary approach. The 
Christian missionary and particularly the intelligent indigenous Christian 
leader will not seek to set Christianity over against the religious and social 
culture of the mission field, but rather will seek a fresh incarnation of the 
revealed gospel within the confines of indigenous culture. In many in- 
stances this will mean radical revolution. The very expressions in which 
the Christian gospel becomes incarnate will take on new meaning. The 
new ferment will break the old wineskins. The new wineskins which 
eventuate will bear striking similarities to the old, but, inasmuch as they 
are the bearers of a new vitality, they themselves will be transformed. 

To sum up: The non-Christian religions do not in themselves con- 
tain revelation of divine Being. They represent the religious aspirations 
of mankind. They present man at his highest. But only in the gospel 
does God make himself known as he really is. As he confronts man, man 
recognizes the futility of his way and in faith turns in humble dependency 
to receive as a free gift that for which he had so long and earnestly striven. 
The task of missions, then, is to present the gospel message as the only 
true revelation of God. In this task the missionary must seek in every 
way possible to bring about a true incarnation of the divine Word in the 
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culture to which he goes. The result will be an indigenous Christianity 
which will yield a social and cultural revolution of vital significance. 

What of the content of the Christian message? First, from the fore- 
going it is clear that a considerable part of the Christian message as pre- 
sented in the Western world is not necessary in the foreign mission program. 
Those elements which are especially associated with Western culture can 
certainly be eliminated. Denominational differences can readily be mini- 
mized and in large measure dispensed with entirely. This is actually being 
done in various united churches on the mission fields. 

Secondly, certain indigenous elements certainly will be included in 
the total structure of Christianity on the foreign field. As I have indicated, 
Christianity will seek to become truly a part of the “native Christianity” 
of the mission field. 

Thirdly, certain essential elements of the gospel will be the heart 
of the missionary message. These can only be briefly enumerated. The 
primary message of the gospel concerns God. The uniqueness of the gospel 
is in the fact that it is the self-revelation of God in history. This revelation 
finds its center in Christ and in the New Testament. The New Testament 
writers discovered that in Christ there was the laying bare of the heart of 
God as a heart of love. The New Testament is, above all else, a con- 
fession to the Love of God. God is Agape and Agape is God. God is one 
who cares. He is one who became incarnate in human flesh in order that 
his Agape might be clearly and convincingly declared. 

Agape is different from the Platonic Eros; hence the New Testament 
writers are careful in their selection of a new word to connote a new 
reality. For them this Agape has its center in a personal will and mani- 
fests itself in the divine activities of creation, judgment, and redemption. 
For them, all being is from him. That which rebels against his will, he 
judges. Yet his judgment is not the end. He offers to redeem that which 
falls, and he comes to every human situation with its tragic dilemma and 
offers transforming grace. To those who in faith become participants in 
the redemption of God comes a new quality of life. They become filled 
with the divine Agape (the Holy Spirit). They are drawn to others of § 
similar experience and a community of the divine Agape is formed. This 
is the constitutive principle of the Christian church. The ethic of this 
community is based upon the divine love within. Men live in common 
brotherhood because they are the sons of one God. Yet much of the & 
human remains. No Christian or Christian society ever fully incarnates 
the divine love; there still remains ambitious selfishness. This will only 
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be fully done away in the kingdom of Agape which is the new order of 
life and experience, coming as the full gift of God. 

This, in brief, is the outline of a possible missionary message. It could 
be stated in other terms, but whatever language is used it must be a mes- 
sage that will give to missions a living heart, yet one which will allow a 
place for native modes and expressions. And it must be a message which 
fulfills the basic purpose of missions, namely, to lead men into a personal 
relationship with God through Christ and to draw them together into a 
community of love which will give itself in loving service to mankind. 


4 





The Family the Center of Religious 
Education 


SAMUEL L. HamIttron 


To DISCUSS THIS SUBJECT INTELLIGENTLY it is desirable 
first to define religious education. Education may be defined as the guided 
process of helping growing persons to acquire such attitudes, habits, skills, 
knowledges, ideas, and ideals as will enable them, at each stage of their 
growth, to achieve (1) ever more integrated personalities; (2) competent, 
satisfying, productive, and joyous living in their physical and social en- 
vironment; and (3) increasing co-operativeness with God and man in 
creating a just, friendly, peaceful, personality-producing social order. 
Whenever such education is carried on in cosmic perspective, leading the 
growing person to full commitment to the values discovered, it is religious 
education. When the way of life expressed in these commitments is cen- 
tered in the awareness of personal relationship to the God revealed in Jesus 
Christ, it is Christian religious education. The growing person becomes 
Christian as he seeks to live out every aspect and every relationship of life 
according to the divine law of love. 

The curriculum is not a set of books and leaflets. It is a series of 
experiences. When we assume this dynamic view of Christian religious 
education we regard as part of the curriculum all the experiences of life 
which help bring about integrated personalities, living purposefully, joy- 
ously, creatively, in fellowship with God and man in making a better so- 
ciety. Christian religious education therefore is much more than instruc- 
tion in Christian doctrines. It is personal reconstruction, change, growth 
toward life more abundant. Christian religious education involves the re- 
moving of the human obstacles of ignorance, laziness, fear, hatred, suspicion, 
pride or prejudice, so that the Holy Spirit may change us by divine power 
into new creatures in Jesus Christ who find our true selves by losing our- 
selves in the task of changing this world into God’s kingdom. It is not 
instruction so much as reconstruction, not information so much as trans- 
formation, not so much the acquiring of facts as the receiving of power. 





SamueEL L. Hamitton, A.B., B.D., is Chairman of the Department of Reli- 
gious Education, of the School of Education, New York University. This address 
was given at the National Conference of Church Leaders in Family Life, held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, November 29, 1948. 
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Its success is to be measured not in the ability to verbalize answers to 
questions about the Bible or the Christian gospel, but in the ability to 
demonstrate in everyday life outcomes in changed personality, character, 
and behavior. Christian religious education is life-changing. 

It is to the Sunday school that most of our churches still entrust this 
herculean task. Some churches supplement the Sunday school with the 
“released-time” weekday session for another hour between Sundays. Others 
add a vacation church school in the summer for three hours a day, five 
days a week, for two to six weeks. The vacation church school for many 
reasons is the best opportunity now being offered for the kind of Christian 
religious education of which I have been speaking, particularly if the teach- 
ers are thoroughly trained in creative education, and if they use part of 
the afternoons in visiting the homes of the children and some of the eve- 
nings in meetings of parents to explain to them the outcomes they are 
seeking in the behavior of their children. It must be clear to any church 
leader who knows the Sunday school that it is expecting too much of a 
Sunday school to accomplish truly Christian religious education in a dis- 
ordered world in one hour a week, with volunteer teachers, however good 
the curriculum and the architecture and equipment. The whole task can- 
uot be done in one one-hundred-sixty-eighth of the time of a child or a 
youth or an adult. 

The major institution of Christian religious education could be the 
Christian home. Schools and churches at best are only auxiliary to homes 
in the formation of personality. 

The reasons are very clear. All individual personal growth is inter- 
personal. At every stage of life from birth to death the family in the 
home can provide the setting, the occasions, the atmosphere, the inspiration, 
the behavior patterns, the controls, and the dynamic of the most meaning- 
ful, the most satisfying, the most creative, the most joyous, the most pro- 
foundly forming and transforming interpersonal relationships of human 
existence. Sad to say, it is also true that in the family growth can be 
arrested, and in some homes personalities are marred and scarred by some 
of the most devastating, humiliating, frustrating, and degrading of inter- 
personal relationships. There is life-changing, but the change may be for 
the worse! For good or ill, for weal or woe, the family is the matrix of 
whatever personality we grow, the center of the culture, the repository of 
the values we first set up. We all know these things. How can I avoid 
psychological platitudes and sociological clichés? Whenever we stop to 
think of it we know that the family is the primary situation for cultivating 
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health (which now everybody knows includes mental health), for insuring 
emotional stability and maturity, good citizenship, democratic attitude, and 
that poise, steadiness, patience, and courage which are demanded of the 
American people in the present world crisis. We know just as well that 
the family is a primary factor in the beginnings of delinquency, of crime, 
‘of homosexuality, of alcoholism, of vagrancy, of most neurotic behavior, 
and much insanity. 

I dare to remind myself and you of these recognized facts because 
in the great Protestant denominations whose membership totals more than 
forty-six millions there are not six men or women giving full time to 
Christian parent education or Christian family-life education. Not one of 
our colleges, so far as I know, has set aside a single professor for full-time 
research in this field. 

Much of the huge investment in schools, colleges, and churches is 
wasted and falls short of its purpose so long as family life is managed 
with so little intelligence and so little Christian concern. The institution 
which is potentially the best educator of all institutions and the most 
effective laboratory of complete Christian living is itself the victim of our 
acquisitive, competitive society. Professor Ernest W. Burgess’ is authority 
for the statement that the divorce rate has averaged a three-per-cent in- 
crease each year since the Civil War. There is now one divorce for every 
three marriages! The American family is going through a very trying 
transition. Paradoxical as it sounds, I am convinced that the American 
family can survive its own illness only if it is brought actively into the 
task of ministering to the spiritual health of the nation and the world 
through becoming itself the center of religious education. It is analogous 
to the situation of a man freezing to death who finds another man in a 
similar plight, and who restores his own circulation and saves his own life 
while rubbing life back into the frigid limbs of his fellow sufferer. 

Family experiences are formative of personality and character at 
every age level. Let us start with the birth of a baby. It goes without 
saying that the family is the only socially recognized relationship for the 
baby’s admission into the world, and the first agency for his rearing, his 
socialization, and his induction into the culture of the society. The home 
exerts its most powerful influence in preschool years before the child has 
gone out to school or church. For most people, I dare say, most of the 
enduring character structure is formed in those preschool years which are 


1 American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LIII, No. 6, May, 1948. (This entire number is given over 
to a symposium on “The Family.” I am indebted to the writers in this issue for the sociological aspects 
of this paper.) 
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spent largely in the home in direct contact with the parents, particularly 
the mother. 

Religion, above all experiences, involves attitudes, skills of living, 
emotional moods. These are acquired early and in real life situations. 
This is the true part of that facile half-truth, “Religion is caught, not 
taught.” Little children catch religious or other attitudes by unconscious 
imitation of those who have prestige with them. Who can stand higher 
with young children than mother or father? But you can’t catch things 
from people who don’t have them. There must be feelings and actions 
and ideas to catch. We dare not overlook the order here: emotions are 
of first importance. Early in childhood are grown the emotional roots 
of the great religious experiences of subsequent life. James Bisset Pratt, 
the religious psychologist, used to say, “It is hard for any man to worship 
profoundly in mature life who has not as an infant looked up adoringly 
into the face of a mother who loved him.” 

Another fact of human nature that makes the home the great seed 
plot of Christian nurture is that we become whatever we experience, what- 
ever we do with meaning. If we do helpful deeds with the intention of 
helping, we become helpful persons. If we are kind, we become kind. 
If we are courteous, we become courteous. Go through the list of the 
traits that make up a beautiful personality, and you will find in family life 
all the occasions and opportunities for their acquisition. Nowhere else 
is there so much opportunity for giving and forgiving. In fact, the home 
can be a little foretaste of the kingdom of God. Outside the home we 
reward a man according to what he can do. One is a $75,000-a-year man, 
another is a $10,000-a-year man. Still another is called a failure, for 
he does not earn enough to command the things he wants out of life. In 


school, we compete with each other for A’s and B’s. There are prizes 


and honors at commencement for those already gifted. If one gets honors, 
the others do not. That is the world’s way. But in the home, the most 
useless one from the standpoint of utility sometimes gets the best. Grand- 
mother gets the warm spot by the fire. Or it’s “Hush, the baby is asleep.” 
In the world, it’s every man for himself and the devil take the hindmost. 
The world lets him take who can. In the home the world’s order is re- 
versed. There we learn to bear one another’s burdens and so fulfill the 
law of love. It is “to each according to his need, from each according to 
his ability.” The most gifted serves most and the least gifted sometimes 
gets most. Yes, the home is the laboratory of Christian love. A laboratory 
is where you learn by actual experience. 
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This is the kind of thing we say in meetings with parents: What we are 
trying to do with your children is to make changes in their personalities, 
their characters, and particularly in their behavior, which parents and teach- 
ers can see are changes for the better. When we are religiously educating 
children, we wish them to become more secure, more friendly, more co- 
operative, more democratic, more happy, more useful, and more creative. 
We wish them to feel better about life, about themselves, about useful 
work, about other races, nations, and religions. We wish them to learn 
how to get along with all sorts of people their own age, younger than 
themselves, and older than themselves. 

Most of all we wish them to feel they are children of God, that 
their lives are part of his plan for making a better world, that he cares 
about them. He is sorry when they are unhappy, when their spirits are 
bitter, when they are disturbed by fear and anxiety and hatred, and his 
heart is gladdened like that of a father who pitieth his children whenever 
they are free from fear and trust in his love and care. We want the chil- 
dren to learn that God is on their side, ready to be with them in their 
hours of trial and temptation, in the days of pain and suffering and defeat, 
and that staying close to him will enable them to be victorious over all 
their troubles so that they are not afraid of life and not afraid of death, 
because they are supported and surrounded by the everlasting arms of 
divine love. 

People who begin life insecure and fearful, find it difficult in adult 
life and even in old age to trust people, to trust themselves, and to trust 
God. In order to trust as we grow older, we must first have had the ex- 
perience in infancy of secure trust in the strong, warm arms of those who 
love us. There was a time when people were in favor of not picking up 
crying babies. “Let them cry,” it was said, “and they will learn that they 
cannot get anything by crying.” It sounded good, and the advice was fol- 
lowed by people who thought they knew what was good. Nowadays, the 
best doctors are saying that it is good to “mother” a child, to fondle him 
and love him. Every baby needs to be loved by two people who love 
each other. Little children hear plenty of quarreling and bitterness and 
ugliness on the streets and out in life. Their memories of home should 
be of quiet voices, smiling faces, and expressions of love and kindness. 
The foundations of a child’s world are upset if there is confusion, irregu- 
larity, bitterness, clashing, and uncertainty in his relations with the adults 
who are closest to him. 

Everybody has to learn self-respect. We need to respect ourselves 
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in order properly to respect others. Love thy neighbor as thyself. Cnhil- 
dren learn respect for their parents from the attitude of one parent to the 
other parent. It is not hard to have a boy grow up with respect for his 
mother if he has always seen his father have respect for her, and a boy 
will have respect for his father if he has not been observing his mother 
doing her best to make the father look small and ridiculous. A child 
learns to respect himself if he feels that his mother and his father respect 
him. They should have reverence for his personality even while he is 
a baby. At this point, I want to make three statements which have to be 
taken together. First, it is better to praise than always to criticize. When 
a child is trying to help, his efforts should be appreci.ied even when he 
does it blunderingly. Second, it is better to tell him what to do than 
what not to do. Keep him so busy with “dos” that you don’t need to use 
“don’ts.” There should be places where he can move things about, handle 
things, even where things are kept clean enough for him to stick them 
in his mouth, so that he does not always hear, “Don’t do this, don’t do 
that.” Third, he should always be treated with politeness. The best way 
to get him to say “please” and “thank you” is not by rebuking him or 
punishing him for forgetting it but by always remembering to say it to 
him. We all learn courtesy through the courtesy of others, and not by 
being discourteously corrected for discourtesy. 

In religion, feelings are most important. Our religious sentiments 
for all our lives have their roots in the feelings we get early in life. We 
get these in our homes from our parents, mostly from our mothers. Our 
fathers are helpful in how they make the mothers feel as well as how they 
act when they are at home. 

Christian education is not letting the child do whatever he wants. When 
it comes time to rest, he should rest and not be allowed to make any 
noise or disturbance. When it is time to get up, he should be made to get 
up even though he wants to stay in bed. When he starts something, he 
should be obliged to finish it. If a child is cleaning his shoes or washing 
his neck, everybody knows a mother can do it better and more quickly; 
but every time a mother does it for him, she is depriving him of a chance 
to learn how to do it quicker and better by himself. And Christian home 
life does not mean letting a child do whatever he wants. Do you ever 
slap or whip a child? Yes, if it is really necessary; for instance, if a child 
is hysterical, a quick slap on the cheek will sometimes stop a crying spasm 
and help him steady down. But most of the whippings which parents 
give their children are given not to help their children but because the 
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parents are angry. Punishments should always be remedial, like medicine, 
to cure something, not to drain off the parent’s bad temper. Whenever we 
have to strike a child or yell at a child, we aren’t doing so well. 

What all this comes to is the utmost use of the democratic method 
in the home, in the church, in the school, on the streets. The best police 
force is the one which does not have to club people or kill people to get 
order, although sometimes you do have to shoot a fleeing thief or mur- 
derer. People are more apt to obey regulations they have had a hand 
in making themselves. 

Why do we use an activities program in good church schools? Because 
people learn by doing. We become creative by painting, modeling with 
clay, making up songs, making up and putting on little plays. We learn 
to co-operate by singing together, worshiping together, discussing things 
in good order, only one person speaking at a time. We learn to respect 
people by showing respect for them. We learn to worship God by wor- 
shiping. Whatever we do, we become. If later on we learn the right 
words and explanations for what we do, that’s all to the good. The main 
thing is not the words but the deeds. Sometimes words can take the place 
of deeds. Everybody who can say, “Be ye kind, one to another,” is not 
necessarily kind. We learn to be kind only by being kind. 

And so it goes with all the other desired outcomes in Christian per- 
sonality. The beginnings of world peace are in the experiences of friendli- 
ness in families and in the church-school groups for the wider-than-family 
associations. Here also we gain the relatively persistent behavior patterns, 
such as the pattern of joyousness. Every parent should fervently breathe 
the spirit of Robert Louis Stevenson’s prayer, “If I have faltered more or 
less in my great task of happiness... .” Creativity can also become an 
enduring behavior pattern. Mention should be made of the pattern of 
outgoing affection, of mutuality and co-operativeness, of dealing with prob- 
lems on the basis of facts and realities (which in school and college they 
may learn later to recognize as the scientific method). Most important of all 
in our culture is the emotional mind-set for democratic participation—the 
sharing with others of rights and responsibilities, of privileges and duties, 
in the faith that such sharing will work best in the long run. 

The church is the only institution which is in a position to give the 
sort of parent education which will enable the parents to use the everyday 
incidents of home living, from the first alarm-clock jingle in the morning 
to the last tucking-in at night, as the curriculum material of Christian 
nurture. 
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How shall the church accomplish this? 

1. By classes for adolescents in preparation for Christian marriage 
and family life. Girls are perhaps more interested in this than the boys, 
but it is my experience that you can keep them together in this activity 
because in senior-high-school years the boys like to be with the girls. 
Incidentally, you can give sex instruction more wholesomely in this orienta- 
tion as part of the total picture of happy and harmonious family living than 
in the merely physical and biological setting. 

2. In special recognitions by the pastor of engagements, marriages, and 
births, with the inclusion of suitable prayers in public worship for those 
who are living through the great crisis experiences of life. Christ Church, 
New York, gives a “Packet for Parents” with useful literature to the par- 
ents of every child christened in that church. 

3. By premarital counseling of every couple requesting the officiation 
of the church’s clergy at their weddings. 

4. By classes for newlyweds and young parents on how to make their 
homes the center of their continuous religious education. 

5. By making the pastoral calls functional in family-life counseling. 

6. By setting aside office hours for Christian diagnosis and prognosis 
of marital problems in a sort of Christian marriage-and-family-life clinic 
in the church. 

7. By conducting Christian nursery schools not only for Sunday but 
also for Monday through Friday, so that young children may gain the 
socialization under Christian auspices which modern middle-class small 
families cannot afford their children at home. 

8. By parents’ meetings for instruction and discussion (a) of our 
Christian faith and heritage, so that when children ask questions the par- 
ents may give answers graded to their intellectual and emotional maturity 
and neither shift the burden to a Sunday school which can rarely bear it, 
nor worse still, leave them in ignorance to get their ideas of truth from the 
pagan environment of movies, the radio, and the playground or from un- 
educated but well-intentioned religious quacks. (b) By classes for parents 
in child psychology and adolescent psychology. 

g. By emphasis in sermons on the centrality of the home in Christian 
nurture. In the Presbyterian churches, in this year when the church is 
launching its new curriculum of Christian education which costs millions 
of dollars to produce, it is particularly important that parents be con- 
stantly reminded of how the home books are to be used. No new curricu- 
lum, however expensive, can be expected automatically to solve all the 
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problems of Christian nurture through the home. Sermons on all sorts 
of Christian themes can be illustrated with stories and incidents which put 
the home in its rightful place. “Thou shalt teach them diligently to thy 
children . . . . when thou sittest in thine house.” 

10. By classes for the preparation of lay home visitors from 
among the most intelligent and consecrated of successfully married people, 
who may assist the clergy by going directly into homes of all the people, 
particularly the aged whose families are raised and the very young who 
are too burdened to attend the classes and services of the church. I make 
bold to say that this form of Christian leadership education will pay much 
greater dividends in Christian outcomes than the same amount of time, 
money, and energy invested in the training of Sunday-school teachers— 
although we still need the Sunday school and the teachers need all the 
training they can get. Good public school systems have some very useful 
people they call “visiting teachers,” like public health service visiting 
nurses. The church needs these lay pastoral visitors, particularly for the 
interpretation of new family-centered curricula. But it is better not to 
have lay visitors unless they are really well trained, intelligent people who 
command confidence. People having marital difficulties or problems with 
their children will not consult fellow parishioners whom they do not trust. 

The church needs the family at its best for its own spiritual renewal. 

The Christian church and the Christian home as institutions are 
closely bound together. They are like Siamese twins: if you cut them apart 
you may sever an artery of life and cause one or both to die. I believe 
the church cannot function as she should in a disordered world unless she 
employs the home as her main reliance in Christian nurture. And I feel 
certain that the family cannot be a Christian family or a happy family 
unless it stays in the circulation of those spiritual influences of which the 
church is the great custodian. 

And what more shall I say? The time would fail to tell of Hannah, 
the mother of Samuel; of Mary, the blessed Mother of Jesus; of Monica, 
the mother of Augustine; of Susannah, the mother of John and Charles 
Wesley; of Nancy Hanks, the mother of Abraham Lincoln; of your mother 
and mine, of whom the world was not worthy, to whom child psychology 
was unknown, but who reared their sons in faith and prayer and did by a 
kind of inspired insight the things which we now wish to have mothers 
do with conscious intent, that they and their husbands and their sons and 
daughters may release the Spirit of God in the life of men and cause his 
way to be lived on earth as it is in heaven. 
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Schweitzer’s Jesus of History 


S. MacLean GILMourR 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER’S From Reimarus to Wrede was published 
in its German original in 1906, and first appeared in English in 1910 in 
a translation by W. Montgomery, entitled The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus. Its reissue in 1948 is one by-product of the popular interest in 
Schweitzer’s life and work which in recent years has produced several 
biographies, several studies of Schweitzer at work in Africa, an anthology 
of Schweitzer’s writings, a reprint in one volume of his own accounts of 
his work in Africa, a reprint of two addresses on Goethe, a translation of 
his dissertation in 1913 for the degree of Doctor of Medicine,’ and 
numerous articles in religious journals. 

A writer in a recent issue of one of America’s literary magazines 
asks whether religion has lost its ancient power, and answers his rhetorical 
question in the affirmative. The discovery of Albert Schweitzer as a man 
of genius in the fields of music, New Testament scholarship, and philoso- 
phy, as a man of competence in the history of religions and in the practice 
of tropical medicine, and as a devout and heroic Christian missionary to 
exploited Negroes in French Equatorial Africa, is one obvious objection 
to such a gloomy estimate of the vitality of Christianity. The current 
Schweitzer “cult” is therefore a healthy tonic for uneasy Christians who 
need to be reminded of the power of the faith that is ours, and the spate of 
secondary literature on this polymath and man of religion has served 
a useful purpose. Nevertheless, the present study is not contributed to 
swell the chorus of acclaim. It undertakes a dispassionate evaluation of 
one aspect only of Schweitzer’s contribution to New Testament scholar- 
ship: his sketch of the Jesus of history. First let me recall the outline 
of Jesus’ life and thought as Schweitzer believed he had recovered it, 
and then suggest the extent to which it has stood the test of several decades 
of discussion. 


1 The Psychiatric Study of Jesus, Boston: The Beacon Press, 1948. Most of the books here men- 
tioned have been reviewed or noticed in Rericion 1n Lire, e.g. Vol. XVI, 312ff., Vol. XVII, 423ff. 





S. MacLean Gitmour, B.D., Ph.D., D.D., is Professor of New Testament 
Criticism and Exegesis, Queen’s Theological College, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 
He reflects here on the total significance of Schweitzer’s classic Quest of the His- 
torical Jesus, recently reissued by The Macmillan Company, 1948 (pp. ix-413, $5.00). 
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I. ScHWEITzeErR’s Portrait oF JEsus 

We know nothing of Jesus’ early life, he tells us, or of any develop- 
ment in his consciousness of mission. He first emerges on the plane of 
history at the time of his baptism. John the Baptist had proclaimed the 
imminence of the new age of God’s rule and the return to earth of Elijah 
as the mighty Forerunner of the Messiah. Because he did no signs or 
wonders, it never occurred to any of his contemporaries to think that 
John himself might be the Forerunner, or to suspect that he was anything 
but a prophet. Furthermore, Jesus’ baptism meant nothing to John. It 
was only to Jesus that the secret of his own future dignity as Messiah was 
disclosed. He would be revealed as the triumphant Son of man after 
the premessianic affliction and after God had raised him from the dead 
as part of the general resurrection. 

Jesus’ public ministry began at the season of the summer seed- 
sowing. The first period lasted from seedtime to harvest. The late 
autumn and winter months were spent in retirement with his disciples 
in heathen territory. The second period consisted of the few days he 
spent in Jerusalem prior to his crucifixion—the passion week that ended 
with the day before the Passover. 

Jesus’ message as well as his consciousness of mission, says Schweitzer, 
was controlled by the contrast between “Now” and “Then.” During the 
Galilean period he preached the imminence of the Kingdom of God, sum- 
moned his hearers to repentance, and articulated the higher righteous- 
ness that during the interim was to govern the behavior of those who 
would be admitted to the new age. He regarded his powers of exorcism 
as evidence that the demonic forces that controlled the present era were 
tottering. He believed that the repentance of many and their new life 
of righteousness would hasten the coming of the end. These acts would 
compel God to bring upon the world the woes of the last days. Thus 
the stage would be set for the general resurrection and his own dis- 
closure as Son of man. 

During this period he was convinced that both he and his followers 
would be involved in the terrible experiences of the last days. Neverthe- 
less, he considered it possible that God might be prevailed upon to exempt 
some from that affliction. In this mood he urged his disciples to pray: 
“Lead us not into the trial, but deliver us from the evil.” 

After his rejection at Nazareth, at the time of the autumn harvest, 
he felt that all was in readiness. He sent the Twelve on their first and 
only mission—to proclaim the advent of God’s Kingdom. The world 
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stood on the threshold of the new age, and he believed that he himself 
might be made manifest as Son of man even before the apostles had gone 
through the cities of Israel. 

Jesus had often spoken of the Son of man whose coming would 
inaugurate the new age, but as yet no one—least of all his disciples—had 
suspected that Jesus was the one destined to be that apocalyptic figure. It 
had remained his own secret. Those who had reflected at all on his 
mission had regarded him as a prophet. But John in prison had heard 
of his mighty works. During the absence of the disciples he sent an em- 
bassy to Jesus to ask, not whether he were the Messiah, but whether he 
were the mighty Forerunner. Although Jesus gave his questioners no 
direct answer, he suggested to them that the time was far advanced. To 
the people, after the embassy had gone, he declared that John himself 
was the Forerunner—the Elijah redivivus whose appearance was one of 
the accepted signs of the end. 

Jesus now believed his work was done. Wishing to be alone with 
his disciples he dismissed the crowd, but not before he had distributed 
hallowed portions of food to them as a sacramental meal. Thereby he 
consecrated them as those who would sit down with him at the messianic 
banquet that would follow the inauguration of the new age. 

Six days later he took Peter and James and John to a mountain top 
near Bethsaida. On the Mount of Transfiguration his secret was revealed 
for the first time to others than himself. Henceforth the inner circle of 
his followers knew him as the one whom God had set apart to be the 
Messiah. 

All was ready, but the end did not come. He had hurled the fire- 
brand which should kindle the fiery trials of the Last Time, but the flame 
had gone out. In an effort to understand the failure of his apocalyptic 
hopes, Jesus withdrew with his disciples to the sparsely settled areas to 
the north and east of Galilee, and there in the quiet of autumn and winter 
months, he looked for an answer in Scripture to his doubts and fears. 
In the light of Isaiah’s prophecies of the Suffering Servant, he came to 
see his mission as one that involved vicarious death at the hands of the 
secular authority in Jerusalem. He was to die as a “ransom for many”— 
i.e., to free his followers from the premessianic tribulation by taking the 
whole impact of it upon himself. 

The only suitable occasion for such a vicarious sacrifice would be the 
Passover season. Then all Israel would be represented in the capital city. 
The prelude to his journey to Jerusalem, to his “funeral march to vic- 
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tory,” was Peter’s disclosure of the messianic secret to the whole company 
of disciples at Caesarea Philippi. The entry into Jerusalem was a messianic 
event for Jesus, but not for the people. Jesus staged it as a fulfillment 
of the prophecy in Zechariah 9:9, but it was hailed by his fellow pilgrims as 
the entry of the Forerunner. The fact that Jesus was more than that— 
that he was the one destined to be the apocalyptic Son of man—was not 
suspected by anyone outside his own immediate circle. 

In Jerusalem Jesus tried deliberately to provoke the Pharisees and 
the rulers into taking action against him. His immediate purpose failed, 
but a new development precipitated the crisis. Judas betrayed the messianic 
secret to the Sanhedrin, and Jesus was arrested. The hearing of witnesses 
was a mere pretense. After they had gone the high priest put the ques- 
tion directly, and Jesus replied: “I am; and you will see the Son of man 
sitting at the right hand of Power, and coming with the clouds of heaven.” 
In the knowledge that he is the coming Son of man, Jesus “lays hold of 
the wheel of the world to set it moving on that last revolution which is 
to bring all ordinary history to a close. It refuses to turn, and he throws 
himself upon it. Then it does turn; and crushes him.” 


II. Criticisms IN THE LIGHT oF SUBSEQUENT RESEARCH 


In the generation that has passed since the publication of The Mystery 
of the Kingdom of God’ and The Quest of the Historical Jesus, some flaws 
have emerged in Schweitzer’s portrait of the Jesus of history. 

1. The student of the Gospel of Mark and of the so-called “Q” 
source cannot assume, as Schweitzer did, that he is dealing with historical 
records unaffected by interpretation. Schweitzer’s critical views were con- 
servative even in his own day. For him the Marcan tradition and the 
common teaching tradition of Matthew and Luke were substantially ac- 
curate accounts of Jesus’ deeds and words. Legend and myth had pro- 
foundly affected Matthew and Luke in their use of their sources, but 
not the sources themselves. All that was needed for their interpretation 
was the key furnished by the apocalyptic philosophy of history. 

The study of the preliterary history of the tradition of Jesus—the 
discipline that Dr. F. C. Grant has termed “tradition criticism”—makes 
such assumptions no longer possible. The Gospel of Mark is a collection 
of diverse material, “pronouncement” stories, wonder stories, stories of 
men and women associated with the life and ministry of Jesus, stories of 


2 Published in German in 1901 under the title The Messianic and Passion Secret: a Sketch of the 
Life of Jesus. Translated into English in 1925 by Walter Lowrie and published by A. and C. Black, 
Ltd., London. 
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Jesus Christ as a divine being in the sphere of human history, each with its 
own pre-Marcan history, and each reflecting a pre-Marcan interest in 
converting unbelievers to faith in Jesus Christ as the revealer of God, 
and in confirming in the faith those who had already found him to be 
their Savior. It is not enough to disprove a Pauline cast to Mark’s repre- 
sentation of Jesus, as Schweitzer was content to do. The matter is far 
deeper and more pervasive than the determination of the framework of 
the final editor’s thought. The very material that Mark employed had 
already been cast into certain forms by the Christological concerns of the 
evangelists whose preaching preserved it. And a somewhat similar process 
must be postulated for the “Q” material, most of which had been trans- 
mitted during the oral period because it provided the nascent church with 
a pattern for individual and group living, and had been modified and 
adapted in the process. : 

Schweitzer believed that Mark had been mistaken in placing the 
account of the Transfiguration after the Confession at Caesarea Philippi; 
that he had confused the course of Jesus’ ministry at the end of the 
Galilean period by including doublets of a feeding of a multitude, a journey 
across the lake, and a healing of a man by means of spittle; and that he 
had given a few events a slightly unhistorical slant because of his post- 
resurrection perspective. Otherwise the earliest Gospel is sober history— 
dogmatic to be sure, but eschatologically dogmatic and therefore historical. 
But if Mark’s source matter is not all of one jet, and it is not, the problem 
of its interpretation is more complicated than Schweitzer would have us 
believe. 

2. In the interests of his eschatological interpretation, Schweitzer 
imposed a greater consistency on Jesus’ ethical teaching than it actually 
exhibits. Some of it is in the pure “wisdom” tradition, without the slightest 
trace of eschatological presuppositions. What has eschatology to do with 
the parable of the Good Samaritan? Much of it—for example, the bulk 
of the teaching in the Sermon on the Mount—has the closest affinity with 
the much decried “legalism” of Jesus’ rabbinical contemporaries. Prophetic 
rather than apocalyptic eschatology characterizes other parts of the tradi- 
tion ascribed to him. In short, the radical righteousness that Jesus taught 
cannot be dismissed as an “interim” ethic, conditioned entirely by Jesus’ 
eschatological expectations. Jesus as a teacher had affinities with the Jewish 
wise men, with the Jewish scribes, and with the Hebrew prophets, as well 
as with the apocalyptic enthusiasts of his time. 

3. It requires violent exegesis to force all the material in Jesus’ 
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Kingdom teaching, as Schweitzer does, into the framework of a wholly 
futuristic eschatology. Jesus taught that the Kingdom of God would 
“come with power,” as his apocalyptic contemporaries believed. But in a 
real, not just a proleptic, sense he believed that it had already broken in 
upon history. While the full manifestation of God’s mysterious purposes 
awaited the future, albeit the immediate future, the new era was already 
a fact in the life of men. God had already begun to rule on earth as he 
does in heaven. In Rudolf Otto’s words, the Kingdom of God had already 
come and had “brought Jesus with it.” 

4. Schweitzer stated most of the problems that arise out of a study 
of Mark’s account of the life of Jesus, but there are few today who 
would claim that he provided the right answer to them. Did John the 
Baptist speak, not of the coming of the Messiah, but of the coming of a 
Forerunner? How widespread was the belief, documented in the Old 
Testament only in the last chapter of the prophet Malachi, that Elijah 
would return to earth before the advent of the Messiah? Could Jesus 
have identified himself as the one destined to be the apocalyptic Son of 
man of Enoch and IV Ezra, without revealing himself at the same time 
as one who suffered from delusions of grandeur? Do the predictions of 
the Passion and the Resurrection in Mark presuppose only Jesus’ partici- 
pation in the general resurrection of the last days? What is the evidence 
for asserting that Jesus interpreted his mission in the light of the writings 
of the Isaiah of the Exile? Can the story of the feeding of the multitude 
be legitimately interpreted as a parallel to the Last Supper? Did Jesus go 
to Jerusalem with the one and only purpose of dying—of hurling himself 
upon “the wheel of the world”? What is the evidence that Judas be- 
trayed a messianic secret? To what extent has Mark imposed the whole 
doctrine of a messianic secret on his sources? Schweitzer’s answers to 
such questions have not been accepted as final. 


III. ScuHweirzer’s PERMANENT CONTRIBUTIONS 


While the details of Schweitzer’s Sketch and of the last chapter of his 
Quest have failed to carry conviction, his studies, nevertheless, marked a 
milestone in the long and honest search for the Jesus of history. Students 
of the Gospels owe him an incalculable debt in several directions. 

1. Schweitzer exposed the process by which liberal theology in the 
nineteenth century, under the influence of Ritschl, had modernized the 
Jesus of history. “The Jesus of Nazareth who came forward publicly as 
the Messiah, who preached the ethic of the Kingdom of God, who founded 
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the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth, and died to give his work its final 
consecration, never had any existence. He is a figure designed by rational- 
ism, endowed with life by liberalism, and clothed by modern theology in 
an historical garb.” * Preachers may still speak about him, and theologians 
| still write about him, but they are offering us neither history nor the gospel. 

2. With all its shortcomings, Schweitzer’s description of Jesus’ ethical 
teaching as “interim-ethic” focused men’s attention on the radical nature 
of Jesus’ demands. Under the influence of Herrmann, interpreters had 
glossed over, and sometimes sentimentalized, the radical demands of 
Jesus. He had taught love for God and love for man, and had uttered 
his individual precepts only as conditional illustrations of the way men 
might implement a new attitude of mind and heart in a given situation. 
Schweitzer correctly recognized this as a caricature of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

3. Schweitzer compelled interpreters of the Gospels to reckon seri- 
ously with the eschatological framework of Jesus’ teaching. We cannot 
dispose of the problem by committing all eschatological passages in the 
Gospels to the scrap heap of “primitive theology.” We cannot conclude 
that Jesus did not work with apocalyptic presuppositions because we do not 
find them congenial. We cannot assume that apocalyptic categories in 


Jesus’ thought were merely peripheral or conventional. And, I might 
add, we cannot say, as some are saying today, that Jesus’ eschatology was 
not “mathematical,” or “chronological,” but “crisis” eschatology—not a 
point in the time series, but a state of decision. This is a new modernization 
of Jesus’ thought that may be good theology, but is bad exegesis. 


3 The Quest of the Historical Jesus, p. 398. 





“The Resurrection of the Body 
and the Life Everlasting” 


J. S. WHALE 


“THE GOLDEN RIPPLE on the wall came back again, and nothing 
else stirred in the room. The old, old fashion! The fashion that came in 
with our first garments, and will last unchanged until our race has run its 
course, and the wide firmament is rolled up like a scroll. The old, old 
fashion—Death! 

“O thank God, all who see it, for that older fashion yet, of Immor- 
tality! And look upon us, angels of young children, with regards not 
quite estranged, when the swift river bears us to the ocean!” 

Deathbed scenes in Victorian literature are often so drenched with 
sentimentality that it is difficult to read them aloud today. But I have 
quoted those words of Dickens about the death of Paul Dombey because 
they ring true; the testimony of the ages is in them. They have a uni- 
versal appeal because they express the pathos of man’s mortality and his 
immemorial hope of everlasting life. 


I. Tue Fact oF Deatu anp Its MEANING 


All men are mortal. We begin there because we must. For all 
things living, death is the inescapable, unrehearsable, unknowable, final 
doom; and what is always true of plants and animals is also true for man, 
who “thinks he was not made to die.” He too must come to dusty death 
at the last. 

In one sense, then, death is natural to man. The one absolute cer- 
tainty for every human life is a natural law to which we are subject along 
with the flower of the field and the beasts that perish. Why then does 
death distress us? Why should man’s natural transitoriness be the cause 
of a deep and abiding melancholy? Is not this a morbid obsession, as 
some sturdily contend? If “dust to dust” be a law of nature, is there 
not something unnatural about the ninetieth Psalm? And is not Bacon’s 
verdict that of common sense: “It is as natural to die as to be born”? 





Rev. Jon SeLtpon Wuatez, M.A., D.D., formerly on the faculties of Oxford 
and of Cambridge, is now Head Master of Mill Hill School in London. The article 
here published is his Drew lecture of 1948. The British “Drew lectures” are given 
annually at New College, London, and are devoted to the Christian doctrine of 
life after death. 
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The answer is twofold, and it springs out of the basic paradox of 
human existence. 

In the first place, man feels that death, though natural, is also un- 
natural. As Paul Tillich has argued in one of his remarkable sermons,’ 
something in man rebels at death—not only at the death of children or of 
young people in their strength, but also of old people with their irre- 
placeable individuality, experience, and wisdom. We rebel at the sight 
of a corpse. Tillich means that the natural law whereby dust must return 
to dust does not fully cover or explain our human situation. We do not 
and cannot accept our transitoriness as an exhaustive account of our being. 

And the reason is plain: man is aware of his transitoriness as the ani- 
mals can never be; they die, but man alone knows that he has to die—which 
means that he has transcended his finiteness in the very act of being aware 
of it. Moreover, his knowledge that he has to die is the result of his 
knowledge that he is somehow above death. Indeed, it is only because 
he is already aware of the ocean of eternity that he can speak at all of 
this bank and shoal of time. Only because he thus transcends the life of 
elephant or beaver or Yellow Dog Dingo can he realize that he is like them. 
His melancholy at his transitoriness is rooted, therefore, in his inalienable 
power to look beyond it. In the very act of calling themselves %yré, 
“mortals,” the Greeks had already stretched out their hands in longing to 
another shore, across the stream of time. It is the light of the Eternal 
which alone casts the shadow of our temporality, whereof death is the 
supreme external manifestation. 

In short, death is an abiding mystery because man is. The dominant 
and recurring theme on every page of Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures is this 
basic paradox of human existence—namely, man’s involvement in finiteness 
and his transcendence over it. His life has eternal meaning because God 
has set eternity in his heart; his life is nevertheless meaningless because it 
ends in death. He is both free from time’s corruption and yet subject to it; 
he is at once immortal and yet mortal. Death is not only the end in the 
sense of life’s goal; it is also the end in the sense of life’s destruction. To 
cry “Out, out, brief candle,” and to contend that this is merely nature’s law, 
is to ignore this fundamental paradox. Unless man’s incompleteness is 
somehow completed beyond death, there is nothing for him but despair. 

How then does man resolve this mysterious tension within him be- 
tween time and eternity? The answer given by all human experience is 
that he intensifies it, presumptuously claiming to resolve it by his own 

1 The Shaking of the Foundations, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948, p. 70. 
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resources. He worships false eternals set up by human pride; he is a 
sinner. He himself will complete that incompleteness of which his having 
to die is the grim symbol. 

In the second place, therefore, death is not merely natural law; 
something more than man’s transitoriness creates that ultimate fear of 
death from which all other human fears derive their power. Man knows 
that he has lost his eternity by his sinful separation from the Eternal in 
whose image he is made.’ To his natural and inescapable mortality there 
is added the burden of guilt. To his metaphysical distress there is added 
this moral distress. We are slaves of fear, says Tillich, not only because 
we have to die, but because we deserve to die.® 

Textbooks of logic remind us that “all men are mortal,” and to the 
modern mind these words mean one of three things. They may mean 
materialism, which asserts ‘that life is merely the sum total of the forces 
which resist death, and that when our bodily functions cease that is the 
end of us. Or they may mean some form of spiritualism, which asserts 
that though the body is buried the spirit survives. Or they may mean 
some form of philosophical idealism, which asserts the immortality of the 
soul. But the witness of the Bible is different. It sees in death life’s last 
opportunity, its decisive spiritual crisis, its final choice. Death is not only 
the supreme external manifestation of temporality; it is the crucial form 
of the abiding question whether we will have God or no. As Dr. John 
Marsh has put it (in a private paper), “the issue of death is not whether 
we have souls or not; nor yet, having them, whether they merely survive 
the body or are immortal: it is whether we will live with God, which is 
heaven; or without him, which is hell.” 

When James Denney described death as “the sacrament of Sin,” he 
meant that just as a sacrament signifies what it symbolizes and in some 
sense conveys it, so death signifies and conveys the stark fact of sin as 
rebellion against God and separation from God. Just because we abuse 
our self-transcendence, our sense and taste for the Infinite, our capacity 
for creative initiation—in the service of unlimited desire with its proud 
will-to-power—death’s sting is explained not only by our awareness of our 
temporality but also by our sense of guilt. Just because what St. Paul 
calls the “carnal mind” is hostile to God, man’s deepest need is forgiveness 
and redemption. For a Christian, therefore, the final meaning of immor- 
tality is not survival, but salvation. 

In short—and to anticipate the main contention of this lecture—we 


2 Isa. 59:2. 8 Op. cit., p. 171. 
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shall not begin to understand that baffling phrase in the Creed about the 
Resurrection of the Body, unless we recognize at the outset that redemption 
is not some mysterious alchemy or magic inoculation which makes us im- 
mortal, as Greek theology often tended to suggest. Redemption is moral; 
it must be concerned with the corrupt and enslaved will of man and not 
merely with his creaturely finiteness; it must be justification at the hands 
of God himself, even while we are yet sinners. It must declare convincingly 
that our future is not determined by our past, and that as is the holy wrath 
of him who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, so is the everlasting 
mercy which puts us right with him. “I am at once a sinner, and yet 
right with God,” said Luther, in a paradox which he knew to be impossible 
to explain, and very dangerous to preach. “Simul peccator et justus.” 
We are justified—made right with God—not because of anything meri- 
torious which we have done, but because of something which the Eternal 
God himself has done, subjecting himself to transitoriness and death and 
hell, in the person and work of his Son, that he might save us unto eternal 
life. God himself, in the action and passion of a mortal Man, has con- 
quered the damning power of death. In short, the argument for im- 
mortality which is distinctively Christian is the forgiveness of sins. Christi- 
anity proclaims the redemptive action of the Eternal; God himself comes 
to us and shares in all that the temporal means, in order that our eternal 
life in him may be restored. The Christian doctrine of immortality is the 
Christian doctrine of salvation through the dying of the Lord Jesus. 


II. Tue Repeeminc AcTION OF THE ETERNAL 


The Christian doctrine of salvation: details apart, what does it mean, 
and what is its distinctive genius? I shall try to show that there is no phrase 
in the Creed which better expresses and sums up that genius than its last 
two affirmations: “I believe in the resurrection of the body, and the life 
everlasting.” 

Though The Pilgrim’s Progress is no longer one of the best-known 
books in our language, modern men remember its opening sentence. They 
have only to reflect on the latest news bulletin to understand what that 
sentence means. Bunyan was not giving way either to cynicism or to a 
despairing otherworldliness when he called our world a wilderness. His 
biblical idiom may be strange to the men of this generation, but the mystery 
of iniquity to which it points is familiar enough. This prisoner in Bedford 
Gaol wrote as he did because he had looked steadily at abiding facts and 
measured their radical evil against that world which the Creator had seen 
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to be very good, when the morning stars sang together and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy. 

Indeed, this metaphor of pilgrimage through a barren land belongs 
to the church from the beginning, and is the basic pattern of the gospel 
of our redemption. It springs out of the sacred history recorded and 
interpreted in the Old Testament, and belongs not only to the piety nur- 
tured on the whole Bible but to the classics of religious literature which 
that piety has inspired in every age. No one, presumably, would call 
Charles Wesley morbid; as a boy he was Captain of Westminster School 
and he lived sturdily to the age of eighty-one. We need not presuppose 
a disordered liver or a temperarnental love of gloom to account for his 
once-popular hymn, “Come on, my partners in distress,” which bids his 
comrades in the wilderness ook beyond this vale of tears to the heavenly 
Jerusalem. The fact is that Wesley refused to be sentimental about the 
pathos of man’s mortality and the corruption of man’s heart. Because he 
never failed to reckon with tears and sin and death—things which abide*— 
he was able, as few have been, to rejoice in the gospel which triumphed 
over them. In the next generation John Keats criticized the words “vale 
of tears” as “a little, circumscribed notion” and substituted for them “a vale 
of soul-making.” Yet we prefer the testimony of his poetry to this theo- 
logical criticism. Keats, too, felt “the giant agony of the world,” and there 
is no facile optimism in the wonderful Ode to the Nightingale. Like his 
contemporary Byron, who spoke of the “deep melancholy of history,” 
Keats knew, and confessed in his own way, that the greatest of all human 
concerns is redemption. 

Redemption from what? What is the evil from which our Savior 
bids us pray to be delivered? Of the several types of answer which men 
have given to this question, only one concerns us here since, in rejecting it 
decisively, the Christian religion discloses its own unique genius and 
meaning. 

I refer to that type of thought and piety which, mutatis mutandis, has 
appealed to some men from Plato onwards—that gnosticism ancient and 
modern which sees redemption as deliverance of the spiritual part of man 
from an unredeemable world of matter. The material body is the enemy; 
this muddy vesture of decay is the evil to be sloughed off. Since he cannot 
escape the familiar paradox that man is compounded of both nature and 
spirit, the gnostic resolves it in terms of a pessimistic dualism. He argues 


4 One of Virgil’s untranslatable lines expresses this familiar pathos of mortality as the sense of tears 
in things: sunt lacrymae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 
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that because man is both a physical organism and a conscious self, he is 
always implicated in the finiteness which, as a spiritual being, he never- 
theless transcends. That is true; but the gnostic doesn’t stop there. He 
goes on to argue that the way of salvation must therefore be the way of 
escape; that this contingent and dependent existence in the body is evil 
because it is finite, tied and bound. For him it is the base, material body 
rather than man’s rebellious will which is the source of sin. Even for 
Aristotle the state of the soul during the sojourn in the body is not normal 
but diseased. And it is notorious that Plato sometimes regards death, 
not as the last enemy of man, but as his deliverer, and thus anticipates 
that quintessence of gnostic pessimism that the body is a tomb.” Indeed, 
he anticipates those mystics for whom the desire to be set free from sin 
leads ultimately to a longing for deliverance from temporal existence itself; 
we ought to remember that it is as a mystic rather than as a Lutheran that 
Bach sings, “Come, sweet Death.”*® In short, the gnostic in all genera- 
tions argues that the pure gold of man’s immortal spirit must be set free 
from the base material alloy of finite individuality; and for him either salva- 
tion consists in the ultimate loss of individuality, as in mysticism, or the 
self is divided into a particular and a universal self, as in Hegelianism, 
and to pass from the former to the latter is to be redeemed. 

But we have not so learned Christ, who took flesh and dwelt among 
us, sharing to the full all the conditions of our empirical humanity. To 
call man’s finite life in the body evil, as though it were no part of that 
creation which God saw to be very good; and to assume the essential sin- 
lessness of man’s spirit, as though this ethereal part of him were a mani- 
festation of the uncreated and the divine, is to repudiate the very genius 
of biblical religion and the redemptive meaning of the Incarnation. The 
Scriptures know nothing either of man as infinite and eternal spirit or of 
his finite body as its essentially sinful prison house. The very distinction 
is meaningless to a faith which knows that a// existence is of God, and there- 
fore created and finite. Man’s world of nature and spirit, of body and 
soul, is not evil because it is finite. God himself made this world to be 
the theater of his glory; and to this end he made the creature called man 
in his own image, marvelously compact of the physical and the spiritual in 
an indissoluble unity. This faith alone reveals the true dimension of man’s 
spirit and gives to his history in time its eternal possibilities and meaning. 


5Td wey odud éorww uly ojua (Gorg. 493 A); cf. St Paul who knows that the body is not a 
tomb, but a temple. . 


8 “Komm siisser Tod.” 
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Indeed, the Christian religion is as much “materialist” in its doctrinal 
emphasis as it is spiritual and transcendental. If it judges Falstaff for his 
sensuality, the gospel of the Incarnate Redeemer also judges St. Simeon 
Stylites for his asceticism. Our faith takes this world seriously, reckoning 
realistically with the hurly-burly of its history, and refusing to belittl— 
much less to ignore or repudiate in the name of a false spirituality—the 
physical foundation and structure of man’s spiritual existence in time. 

Thus the Christian doctrine of redemption does not speak of the 
resurrection of an immaterial and immortal soul but of “the resurrection 
of the body (c%a).” This is the characteristic and distinctive symbolism 
with which Christianity proclaims man’s victory over death. Whenever 
Christian theology has allowed itself to emphasize a bodiless spirituality it 
has forgotten its own Hebraic genius. Christianity means what it says when 
it asserts the unity of “body” and “soul.” 

Indeed, following the Hebraic psychology of the Old Testament the 
central classical tradition of Christianity has asserted this indissoluble 
unity of “body” and “soul” in many ways. It has seen that both the 
Matthaean and the Lucan versions of the Beatitudes—the one spiritual, 
the other material in its emphasis—are right, because they constitute a 
unity. It has remembered that the first sign whereby Jesus revealed his 
messianic vocation was his healing of bodily as well as mental diseases. 
It has confessed that the human body is a mysterious meeting place of 
nature with history; indeed, in the Body of Christ nature is united with 
history; nature reaches its fulfillment in that Body which is the perfect 
organ of the Spirit; it is this mystery which is fundamental to the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper.’ 

To give the supreme example of its “materialist” emphasis, the Chris- 
tian faith seems to speak unequivocally of the resurrection of the body. 
The phrase so translated into English is difficult and even misleading, 
notoriously enough. It does not and never did mean the resurrection of 
our mortal flesh,* the restoration in the eternal world of the selfsame 
material particles of which our earthly bodies are composed—flesh and 


7™See Paul Tillich, The Protestant Era, Chicago University Press, 1948, p. 106. This, his latest 
volume, is a profound commentary on what he cails elsewhere “corporal being as the end of the ways 
of God.” See pp. 131 and 167 with their insistence that the “soul,” as the vital and emotional ground 
from which the self-conscious personality arises, includes the body. “The body is the immediate expres- 
sion and the form of the self-realization of the soul.” Indeed, this corresponds to the interrelation of 
the personality with things and community. 


8 That it sometimes came erroneously to mean resurrectio carnis, especially at certain epochs of 
Christian history, is undeniable. See Kirsopp Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, on I Corinthians 
6:12, 10:8, and 15. 
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blood, bone and muscle, this mortal context of our personal life, standing 
five feet nine inches high (it may be) and weighing ten stone. Such a con- 
ception, alien to biblical psychology, would have horrified St. Paul. The 
resurrection of the body reminds us, rather, that the Bible does not affirm, 
with Plato, the essential immortality of the soul, since it never thinks of 
soul and body as two separate entities; it does not put asunder what the 
Creator has joined. Body and soul belong together as a created unity, 
and neither may be understood apart from the other. The body is the 
necessary organ of human personality in history, a vehicle indispensable 
to and inseparable from the creative will of man, the essential workshop 
of his perilous freedom. Holy Scripture knows nothing of disembodied 
spirit. To the Hebrew, “soul” without “body” would have been as 
meaningless as content without shape, or music without sound. He would 
have been as baffled by such a notion as was Alice, when the Cheshire Cat 
vanished leaving only its smile. 

Therefore, the Christian gospel of redemption here comes to its climax 
in all its majesty and comfort. Its final testimony is that the life which 
we live by grace in the body of our humiliation finds its conservation and 
true destiny in God the Redeemer. He alone is sufficient for our mortal 
life, who made it. Moreover, our faith moves in the realm of hard fact, 
even when testifying to what eye hath not seen nor ear heard. For the 
last enemy of man is always the fact of death, and we sinners cannot escape 
that last inexorable frustration. But the Redeemer will bring us through 
that frustration, giving to us a spiritual “body,” distinct from its mortal 
counterpart, yet inherently one with it as its organic continuum. Man’s 
redeemed and risen life beyond death would indeed be “naked” if it had 
no continuous identity with what it was here in the order of time and sense; 
the glittering tumult of history would be but a shadow play with no final 
reality to give it meaning. Time itself would be no more than the moving 
image of eternity; its events would not be taken up into eternity, giving 
actuality to God’s redeeming purpose toward us and so becoming part of 
eternity. Redemption would be the dissolution of all our values rather 
than their recreation unto eternal life; and the church militant itself which 
God loved, which Christ purchased and which the Holy Ghost sanctifies, 
could never come to the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ, 
triumphing in heavenly places as the fullness of him that filleth all in all. 

But the Christian gospel of redemption is a word from the Beyond to 
all who will receive it by faith, making them partakers of a victory won 
here by the eternal God himself, in and through the stuff of historic Action 
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and Passion. This victory makes actual “the powers of the age to come,” 
as the earnest of our inheritance in the heavenly kingdom. It is the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ from the dead. 


III. THe Resurrection oF Jesus CHRIsT FROM THE DeEap 


This is and always will be the supreme Christian mystery. We cannot 
begin to understand what happened when “He rose again from the dead,” 
—that is, how it happened. Our concern is not with the “how” of a sheer 
miracle which is alien to all our experience and inscrutable to all our science, 
but with its essential meaning. It means at least three things. 

First, the Resurrection insists that Jesus was man in the most typical 
of all human experiences. He not only lived our human life. He died 
the human death. He was crucified, dead and buried. But, like the first 
Docetists we do not willingly conceive of death as meaning the nothingness 
of which burial in a grave is the signum efficax. We fondly persuade our- 
selves that neither he nor we can be thus buried, but only an unimportant 
part of man—namely, the physical body. But burial means an absolute 
break with what has been; the Bible describes this break as being “cut off 
from the land of the living”; it is nothing less than the removal of the 
whole personality from the world. The Bible insists that the personality 
may not be separated from the body, as though the body were something 
accidental. And the essential fact is that the body is buried. The grave 
is the realistic symbol of the awful finality of death. Moreover, Christ 
was buried; this was part of what it meant for him to become Man. To be 
the Christ he, too, had to be dead and buried. Second, the Creed adds that 
he descended into hell. The tremendous words mean that-in that descent 
he was fulfilling the Incarnation to the uttermost. He not only died the 
death which mortals must all die. He also died the death which we as 
sinners must all die. In short, he was “made sin” for us. If St. Paul 
stops short of saying that he was “made guilt” for us, the Creed is more 
explicit: “He was crucified, dead and buried; he descended into hell.” 
That change from the passive to the active voice means that he deliberately 
knew the dreadful banishment from the bosom of the Father, the agony 
of the utter and final separation from God at death which cries across the 
centuries and the continents in the cry of dereliction—Eli, Eli, lama sabach- 
thani- | 

®Cf. Calvin, J., Imstitutes of the Christian Religion, Il. 16. 10: “. ... diros im anima cruciatus 


damnati ac perditi hominis pertulerit,” i.e.. he endured in his soul the dreadful torments of a condemned 
and lost man. 
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Third, the Resurrection is a gospel only against this realistic back- 
ground.”” It was the Reformers who, in opposition to medieval dualism, 
rediscovered this biblical awareness of man as totus homo, a unity of body 
and soul. Indeed, their eucharistic theology is consistently faithful to the 
profound yet familiar principle that God has so ordered his creation that 
he visits man’s inward being only through the outward. Part of the ex- 
planation of Luther’s intransigent sacramental doctrine lies in his profound 
sense of the historical, the outward, the factual—in the Christian revela- 
tion. For him, the Christ who is verily present in the Sacrament of the Altar 
is not only the second person of the Trinity, but the man of flesh and 
blood going to his death to win forgiveness of sins for the Church of his 
Body. Thus, what the Word of God brings with it at the Holy Table 
where Christ says “Take, eat” is “Christ with his flesh and blood—all that 
he is and has.”** To quote a profound sentence from the Table Talk: 


“The world dislikes and cannot endure a deus corporeus who is born, 
preaches, convicts the world, is crucified, dies. On the contrary the world 
strains every nerve to have and worship him as incorporeus. Thus, however, 
it can never know him. 

Calvin, too, holds unreservedly to the substantial presence of “Christ 


99 12 


with his death and resurrection” in the Lord’s Supper. In his eucharistic 
theology Calvin is not concerned with the eternal Son (i.e., with the person 
of the Mediator apart from his work, so to speak); nor with the corpus 
gloriosum of the ascended Christ (i.e., with the victory of the Mediator 
apart, so to speak, from his sufferings and death); but with the God-Man of 
flesh and blood who is verily ®edvews jyiv, who conjoins us to himself in 
the communion of his Body and Blood, and who feeds and nourishes us 
with all the benefits of his passion and victory. 

Communion with Christ (which for Calvin is the essential meaning 
of our salvation—in sacram cum Christo unitatem coaluimus) is com- 
munion with his whole person, and therefore with his flesh and blood.” 

Again, the Reformers’ debate over the Ascension is concerned with 
the same issue. The Lutherans complained that the Calvinist defense of 
the local as against the illocal view of the Ascension was either rationalism 
or puerility. This criticism did not touch Calvin, who was not thinking 
“mathematice vel localiter” *° but biblically. “What? Do we place Christ 


10 Notice how Handel in The Messiah passes at once from “Cut off from the land of the living” 
to “But thou didst not leave his soul in hell Lift up your hearts.” 


11 Weimar Ausgabe, xi. 433. 12 Tischreden (W. A.) i. 467. 
13 Corpus Reformatorum, ix. 81. 14 Inst. iv. 17. 11. 
15 Inst, II. 16. 14. 
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midway among the spheres, or do we build a cottage for him among the 
planets (tugurium ... . inter planetas)? . .. . Our reason for saying 
that Christ is not concealed under the bread . . . . is that he is superior 
to all elements and dwells beyond the world. . . . . But though the Body 
carried above the heavens is exempt from the common order of nature, 
it does not cease to be a true body.” *® This means that though Calvin 
understands “the right hand of God” theologically (and mot in terms of 
astronomical physics! ), as an expression of God’s transcendent sovereignty” 
—it is nevertheless a matter of deepest theological significance for him that 
Christ’s Body in all its ascended glory is still a body (#om tamen verum 
esse corpus desinit). Calvin, in short, is as much opposed to a false 
spiritualization as to a false materialization of the ascended Body (see Jmst.iv. 
17. 32). It isa Mediator of flesh and blood who, having decisively overcome 
our world of sin and death, now belongs entirely to the divine, eternal 
world. This, therefore, is the basis of the Christian hope, while the world 
passeth away and the lusts thereof; it is the only presupposition of a true 
Christian eschatology. 

Calvin is concerned here, as always, with the deepest issues of soteri- 
ology. “If Christ has not taken to the eternal world our true flesh in 


which he was born and with which he suffered, our hope is poverty-stricken 


and slender (infirma et fragilis) indeed.”** We cannot use all Calvin’s 


categories; but we should remember in our own way what he could never 
forget—namely, that our hope of salvation is hope not only of eternal 
life in God, but also of eternal /ife: that is, life which forms an organic 
continuum with real, bodily life here in this world of time and sense.”® 

That is what the “Resurrection of the Body” means. The language 
used is symbolism, necessary to the intellect though inconceivable by the 
imagination. It leaves the mystery of the Easter miracle as such, and 
. yet it bodies it forth—God raising his incarnate Son from the dead, 
bringing him from the death and separation of hell to his own eternal 
glory, and bringing us his brethren with him. “For as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 


16 C, R. ix. 79. 17 Inst. iv. 17. 18. 

18 Inst. iv. 17. 29. 

19 See W. Kiinneth, Die Theologie der Auferstehung—a brave attempt to present a critical apologetic 
in terms of all the New Testament data. Cf. also Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man, 
Vol. II, ch. 10, par. 2, on “The New Testament Idea of the End.” 





A Review of the Quarter’s Fiction 
Joun C. ScHROEDER 


LOYALTY seems to be one of the problems of our generation. It is the 
theme, overt or covert, of many of the recent novels. Elizabeth Bowen 
in her previous stories has proven herself a master of delicate prose. She 
seems to enjoy a microscopic examination of human motive and action, 
observing, with the detachment of a scientist, the intricacies of behavior. 
In The Heat of the Day she deals with the subtle claims of loyalty and 
betrayal, seeming always to bring clarity to her appraisal of human weak- 
ness without becoming cynical about it. 

Her heroine is a divorcée, living in London during the bombing. She 
has a son in the service. A member of the “upper” class, she arrogantly 
assumes her right to privilege and luxury. She has a lover, Robert Kelway, 
who works in the War Department. Their relations are pleasant and 
amicable; they seem to be “happy” with one another. Stella’s son falls 
heir to an Irish estate, which gives her the chance to visit neutral Ireland 
and escape from the inconveniences of the bombed city. But the promised 
security of her holiday has given her no release, since she has just been 
warned that her lover is a traitor. 

Kelway is ready to betray his country while at the same time he also 
fits beautifully into the patterns which make for the charming amenities 
of existence. His accuser, Harrison, the secret agent, wants her for the 
luxury she can provide, which he is ready to exploit and betray with 
cynical selfishness; yet he is loyal to his country. Beneath these complexi- 
ties of loyalty and betrayal there is another curious dichotomy; people 
can be physically intimate and at the same time not know one another. 
There are so many displaced people in the world, displaced not geographi- 
cally, but emotionally and culturally. Kelway is one of these when he 
asks, “Freedom to be what?—the muddled, mediocre, damned... . . Do 
you suppose there’s a single man of mind who doesn’t realize he only 
begins where his freedom ends?” 

A different conflict of loyalties is portrayed in Bridie Steen. “There 
are two kinds of people, Catholic and Protestant . . . . there flowed be- 





Joun C. Scuroeper, D.D., LL.D., is Master of Calhoun College and Pro- 
fessor of Religion, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. The novels of this 
quarter he finds deal with various “problems of loyalty.” 
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tween them a river of darkness of which the current could bear neither 
bridge nor boat.” This is modern Ireland, which apparently isn’t very 
different from the Ireland of 100 years ago. Bridie lives with her aunt 
and uncle who are Catholic. She adores her uncle, a simple, kindly man. 
His wife is a superstitious woman who, in her poverty and fear, hates 
Bridie’s father’s family. Bridie is finally taken to live with her Prot- 
estant grandmother, an arrogant, embittered old woman, whose rigorous 
Calvinistic temper makes it impossible for her to understand the elemental 
piety of the Catholic peasant. Bridie falls in love with her cousin and de- 
cides to “turn” for his sake. She is a simple girl, sensitive and loving, 
with strong and true loyalties. 

The conflict between the two forms of Christianity is portrayed with 
powerful insight. Mrs. Crone writes beautiful, clear English, making 
explicit and frightening the bitterness of a struggle which time does not 
seem to abate. Bridie Steen might well be a nineteenth-century story. 
Its style and spirit are classic. The plot moves to its inevitable end as the 
gentle girl is crushed by the forces of bigotry and prejudice. As her lover 
says, “We fight about God and we have never known him! We are poor 
mockeries of men with little jealous minds. Why could we not leave her 
alone? Why must we always teach when we know so little?” 

John Dos Passos was one of the left-wing novelists of the 1930’s, whose 
trilogy U. S. A. was characteristic of the literature of social revolt. The 
Grand Design is the reversal of his previous position. It is an angry political 
tract, set in Washington in the years before the war. Its hero is a manu- 
facturer from Texas who wants to serve his country. He is the only 
character in the book with any integrity. The rest are assorted types, 
from a demagogue whose mind is fuzzy but whose tongue is glib, to a 
communist organizer in the C.I.O., to a bright girl from Michigan who is 
caught in the trap of an undefined liberalism. There are many other 
characters who can readily be identified with actual persons in Washington 
political life. The author scorns most of his characters. They are weak, 
hypocritical, disloyal, and greedy. While the book is brutally critical of 
both fascists and communists, it offers no great goal for America beyond 
the prospect of material success. 

Another book about communist infiltration in America is The Hollow 
of the Wave. Larry Holland is a rich intellectual dilettante who finances 
a press to circulate books of social significance. His editors, Lanning and 
Kincaid, are communists, who direct the policy of the company. Larry is 
not bright enough or steady enough to handle these meni He knows 
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enough about them to recognize their ideology, but his own convictions 
are not strong enough to combat them. The women in the story, Linda, 
Larry’s wife and Maxine, Lanning’s wife, are both neurotics who flutter 
helplessly in this hot social flame. 

While the book shows how these people are able to control a business 
of this sort, it fails to make clear why they are communists. The war 
saves Larry, since in the army he can escape from the complexities of the 
political struggle to a simple, direct life of action. The regularities of army 
life protect him and in it he finds a significance which a peacetime world 
denied him. 

Ceremony of Innocence is written by a South African woman whose 
death a few months ago deprived her land of a talented writer. The book 
won a literary prize and has been hailed as a work of superior skill. Cer- 
tainly it will shock many by its irreverence and baffle more by its meaning. 
It is about a saint. Sybil is a novice in an Anglican convent. She startles 
the older nuns by her gifts of prophecy and of healing, and then shatters 
the life of the convent and of the ecclesiastical community when she an- 
nounces that she is to have a child, who will be a new liberator of man- 
kind. She chooses for the father of the child an alcoholic cynical novelist. 
The symbolic character of this action is revealed in that Sybil neither “sins” 
nor “loves.” 

The novel is written with wit and with caustic irony. Its theme is 
very serious—the need of modern civilization and of the church for ref- 
ormation. With the exception of an old nun and a deeply religious 
priest, the characters in the book are hypocritical, weak, and stupid. The 
ecclesiastical community comes off very badly. Sybil understands her own 
mission, “to bring confusion upon the church—confusion and destruction.” 
Ceremony of Innocence is exceedingly clever; but a novel with so serious 
a theme ought also to be moving. It is always bright and never tragic. 
Its attempted symbolism fails to reveal any of the deep issues of experi- 
ence; rather it succeeds only in irreverently making fun of what to many are 
sacred beliefs. However, the book does succeed in showing how com- 
placent and smug religious leaders can be, and how inept and impercipient 
they are about the true essence of the spiritual life. 

A little book called Portrait in Two Colors is a sympathetic story 
of a young man’s search for truth after the shattering horror of war. The 
author is the Rev. Stuart B. Jackman, the Minister of the Congregational 
Church in Barnstable, Devon. Simon Calder returns home after three 
years with the Air Force in the Persian Desert. He has been dreaming of 
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the green English countryside and the gentleness of his home through 
all these long months. But home and England cannot seem real. The 
sand and the flies and the misery are nearer the truth. “I’ve learned to look 
at truth, he thought, and it isn’t all that pretty. I’ve discovered the futility 
of gentle words, and the miraculous powers of a cigarette when you’re 
out on your feet and there’s still fifty miles of sand between you and a bed.” 
The days before the war when he was a student in theological seminary 
are too remote to make any register. “But I’m not very good at sitting 
in a chair and talking about God. I was at home in that sort of thing 
once,” he thought. 

Reality appeared to him to be much nearer the sandstorm, and a dead 
comrade in the back of a truck, and his own hand so badly burned that 
he could look at it in horror not realizing it was his own. Reality was 
ordinary men with all their faults and sins with whom you lived. “They 
called you filth more often than they called you friend. And they treated 
you like a brother.” 

Portrait in Two Colors struggles as all true men do to face a world 
that is bitter and hard and to wrestle with it, forcing it to deliver its re- 
luctant truth. The style is direct and clear, never lost in too many words. 
For young men who suffered in the horror of war, it is undoubtedly written 
as a labor of love. 

The Golden Warrior is historical fiction of high order. 1066 is a 
date almost everyone remembers. The protagonists in the battle, Harold 
and William, have generally been little more than names. Miss Muntz 
tells her story in compelling tension. Harold loved Edith Swan-Neck, 
his wife, and left her when he needed a queen. William, his enemy, was 
ambitious and crafty. Both men are caught in the perplexities of loyalty 
where the issues are never simple. Both know the conflict between self- 
interest and loyalty. 

There is no contemporary allusion in this book. However, the reader 
soon understands that life then was no more simple than it is now. These 
men had to take their stand within the moral framework of their time and 
relate their lives to the demands of Christian conscience, when the issues 
and claims were just as turbid and confused as they are for honest men 
in every age. In their lives, chance determined the issue of battles—a 
change in the weather, a change in the sea. Strategy, political claims, and 
personal ambitions made life exciting; but it was not simple or easy. The 
Golden Warrior is not at all the typical, lush historical romance. It vividly 
brings its period alive, so that the people in it are not puppets but men and 
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women who had to work their way through its mystery to find their an- 
swer to its challenge. 
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Book Reviews 


Christianity and Communism. By Joun C. Bennetr. New York: Haddam 
House (Association Press), 1948. pp. 128. $1.50. 


In his preface Professor Bennett expresses the hope that this book “may make 
a contribution to the general discussion in the churches of the problem of Com- 
munism.” We hope so, too. Faced as we are with the present international 
situation, with its iron curtain, atom bomb, and discussion of the ethics of a pre- 
ventive war, what is said in this book needs to be said. It needs to be said, 
clearly and simply, particularly to American Christians, prone as we are to see 
everything as black or white, evil or good, and tempted as we are to identify 
the conflict between communism and Christianity with the conflict between com- 
munism and capitalism, and even with the conflict between Russian and American 
power in the world. 

The opening paragraph of the book presents the point of view from which 
the author develops his conception of the relation between Christianity and com- 
munism. “This book is written,” he states, “by one who believes that Communism 
as a faith and as a system of thought is a compound of half-truth and positive 
error, that Communism as a movement of power is a threat to essential forms 
of personal and political freedom, and that it is a responsibility of Christians to 
resist its extension in the world. On the other hand, this book is written by 
one who believes that the errors of Communism are in large part the result of 
the failure of Christians, and of Christian churches, to be true to the revolutionary 
implications of their own faith, that the effectiveness of Communism lies chiefly 
in the fact that it seems to offer the exploited and neglected peoples of the world 
what has been denied them in a civilization that has often regarded itself as 
Christian.” 

Following this presentation of his point of view, Professor Bennett con- 
siders in respective chapters (1) the nature of communism; (2) the main issues 
between Christianity and communism (which he delineates as those of communist 
atheistic absolutism, the methods of dealing with opponents, and the ultimate status 
of persons); (3) the Christian contribution; and (4) Christianity and the major 
alternatives to communism. He concludes with a statement regarding the policy 
which Christians, American Christians in particular, should adopt in relation to 
communism. Compact as each chapter is, the discussions are thorough. His 
analysis of the nature of communism, for example—as a promise of a new order, 
as an interpretation of life, as a revolutionary method—all compressed in thirty- 
five pages, is excellent. In like manner, his discussions of the Christian con- 
tribution and of the policy of Christians in relation fo communism present an 
equally satisfying compression of the insights of the best theological studies of 
our time, brought to bear on this particular problem. 

Essentially this book is a summary statement of the thinking in relation to 
communism that has been developing among a wide group of Christians over the 
last two decades. ‘This development has exhibited a dialectic of its own. At 
first, the areas of agreement between the communist and the Christian programs 
were stressed, and the emphasis was on the successful attainments by the Soviet 
Union of objectives which Christians had long accepted in principle but had 
largely failed to achieve in practice. Then came a growing awareness of the 
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inadequacy of communist thought as a description of the whole of human ex- 
perience, of its failure to appreciate the religious problem of man, particularly 
the depth and persistence of sin, and as a consequence, of its failure to foresee 
the extent of the new forms of oppression to which its own program of social 
salvation gives rise. During the war years this awareness was coupled with the 
hope that some postwar pattern of collaboration could be worked out between 
the Soviet Union (whose foreign policy was at that time thought of as national- 
istic and as not identical with orthodox revolutionary Marxism) and the Christian 
world. Following the war, however, with the extension of the Russian pattern 
of dictatorship into Eastern Europe and the continuation of communism’s ruth- 
less treatment of its opponents, the conviction developed that the good in com- 
munism was insufficient to become an antidote to the evil and, this being so, that 
Christians were obligated to resist communism as an oppressive form of power 
even while acknowledging it as a corrective of the attitudes of the conventional 
church. 

Readers acquainted with the writings of Jacques Maritain, Nicolas Berdyaev, 
the late Archbishop Temple, John MacMurray, Reinhold Niebuhr, Bennett him- 
self, and others influential in this development of a Christian appraisal of com- 
munism, will not find new material in this latest analysis by Professor Bennett. 
Nor will they find technical treatment of either communist ideology and practices 
or of Christian theology and practices. A Haddam House publication, the book is 
“directed primarily to students and employed young people.” What its readers 
will find, however, is as complete and systematic a discussion of the implications 
of the theory and practices of communism in relation to the theory and practices 
of Christianity as is possible in a book of this size. They will find also a dis- 
cussion which exhibits the clarity and organization, the fairness of appraisal and 
balance of judgment, and above all, the exceptional sensitivity to the ethical im- 
plications of social movements and economic forces which both scholars and lay- 
men have come to expect in the writings of Professor Bennett. 


Cyrit K. Giroyn 
Professor of Philosophy, Occidental College, Los Angeles, California. 


General Evangeline Booth of the Salvation Army. By P. W. Wiutson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. pp. 264. $3.50. 


It is delightful—but difficult—to review a biography whose subject and 
author are old friends. Both have preached for me at one time or another; 
both are glorious preachers—even if neither is a preacher “officially,” if that makes 
any difference. Here is a glory-story, written with admiration and enthusiasm; 
it had to be, to fit the facts—telling of one who, if sometimes in agony, “lived 
the life,” and whose days were more often an ovation. It is impossible to review 
it “objectively,” to use that blessed word, nor do I wish to do so. If it reads at 
times like a panegyric, as the dear old country preacher said of St. Paul, “I fully 
agree with him.” Besides, since we must not expect everything from any one 
servant of God, it is a principle of my life to praise people for what they have 
done, and not criticize them for what they cannot do and did not try to do. 

“{ won’t write about myself, and that decides it,” said Evangeline Booth; so 
someone else had to do the writing. “P.W.,” as he is known in England, trained 
journalist and Christian evangelist, has written a gem of a story of one of the 
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greatest women of her generation. Evangeline and the Salvation Army were 
born the same year, 1865; they had the same parents, She was named Little Eva 
for the heroine of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which dates her and gives a hint of the 
background of her days. The whole Booth family was a Salvation Army from 
the beginning; even the cook, Polly, became one of its ablest evangelists—albeit 
some of its members backslid, later, into other evangelical religions. The father, 
an Old Testament prophet with new ideas, the mother a saint if ever there was 
one, no child psychologist would approve of the way the children were brought 
up. Yet what fun and frolic they had, playing Bible games, and teasing one 
another to distraction! 

Evangeline was a sergeant at sixteen, dazzlingly beautiful, selling War Crys 
in the gray London slums, and one has the feeling that she was happier then than 
at any time later, preferring those “darkened scallywags” to the hordes of celebrity- 
lovers who bored her. A great executive, her first command was in Canada, when 
she undertook to clean up the Klondike, and then for thirty years in the United 
States, and finally commander-in-chief in 1934, at the age of sixty-nine. It is 
an amazing career, crowded beyond belief with activities, winning medals and 
honors of every sort. The First World War gave the Army its supreme oppor- 
tunity, to which it measured up magnificently. If any ever sneered at the Army 
on a street corner, with its tambourine and big bass drum, they have never done 
so since those days of blood and fire and tears, when the Salvation Army followed 
the fighting army right up to the front line. General Maurice told me how he 
saw an Army lassie making coffee in a trench close behind the line, and asked 
“Who told you you could do that?” trying to be as gruff as possible. “God Al- 
mighty, sir,” she said; and the general, not wishing to countermand such an order, 
went about his affairs. 

In my time I have known three great woman orators: Frances Willard, Maude 
Royden, and Evangeline Booth. They were as unlike as three women could be, 
but each in her own distinction and power a master of assemblies. The last time 
General Booth came to Philadelphia, it was my honor to “introduce” her to a 
great audience. After a few pleasant words about our fellowship in days gone by, 
the spark caught, and she stood as one transfigured, using the most exquisite 
English, with every grace of a great orator—no fluffy eloquence, no bag of tricks— 
moving people with the sheer passion and fire of a woman of faith and an artist of 
golden speech. 

JosEPpH Fort Newton 
Church of St. Luke and the Epiphany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


American Humanism and the New Age. By Louis J. A. Mercier. Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1948. pp. xi-223. $4.00. 


Another way of describing the predicament of modern man is to say that, to 
an alarming degree, he has used subhuman standards to conduct human affairs. 
In his science, he has surrendered to a philosophy of naturalism that precludes 
almost all human considerations, including the scientist himself. In his education, 
he has yielded to a psychology of behaviorism that reduces a man to.a physical 
organism whose decisions and actions may be accounted for by his glandular flow. 
In his music, art, and literature he has descended to a noisy protest against all re- 
straint and tradition that has resulted in a formless and grotesque expression of the 
crudest of inhuman instincts. His industry and his politics alike are designed to 
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multiply creature comforts, the struggle for which plunges him into repeated con- 
flicts of incredible and inhuman proportions. 

Against this fatal surrender to subhuman destructive forces, there is a grow- 
ing protest in America. It is the review and analysis of this protest that Professor 
Louis J. A. Mercier, of Harvard and Georgetown Universities, provides for us 
in his brilliant work entitled American Humanism and the New Age. Not from the 
grim European theologians with their outlook of despair, but from the American 
humanists, is coming the most effective answer to the predicament of modern 
man. Here in America is a growing school of thought designed “to restore the 
conception that man is unique in nature, that he is both spirit and matter, so that 
he cannot be the product of a purely material evolution” (p. vi). 

The father of the school is clearly Irving Babbitt of Harvard, whose avowed 
aim was to meet naturalism on its own ground and slay the wretch once and for all. 
Whatever else he may have done, he reopened discussion in all fields by setting 
off in sharp contrast the two fundamental alternatives of thought that confront 
modern man: “on the one hand, naturalism . ... and on the other, humanism” 
(p. 31). Babbitt was followed by More of Princeton, who expanded the logic 
of his friend’s position into a clear supernaturalism. ‘These two were followed 
on the American scene by two younger men who achieved national prominence 
in their vigorous revolt against the creed of naturalism: Robert Maynard Hutchins 
and Walter Lippman. Each followed an early capitulation to naturalism with a 
speedy escape from its deadly trap and with an attack upon its false claims that 
has received national attention. 

With Lynn Harold Hough, however, Mercier moves out beyond mere classical 
humanism (as in Babbitt), or theistic humanism (as in Lippman), to “Christian 
Evangelism.” In a long and brilliant chapter, this distinguished Catholic leader 
pays supreme tribute to one of Methodism’s most outstanding theologians and 
preachers, It is in the evangelical position of Dean Hough, as stated in his 
Christian Criticism of Life, that Mercier finds the highest expression of the 
humanist tradition, and in it, the real hope for the otherwise hopeless predicament 
of modern man. In such a view, states the Catholic Mercier, lies the only possible 
ground for some kind of interfaith co-operation, and by extension, for some kind 
of international world order. 

Laton E, HoLMGREN 
“Minister Abroad,” Christ Church, 520 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Christian Humanism and the Modern World. By Lynn Harotp Hovucu. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 1948. pp. 61. $1.50. 


Humanism is a front-line defense against the assaults of philosophic natural- 
ism. Dr. Hough, however, entertains no illusions as to the attempts to distort 
the very word itself. He is not guilty of sidestepping, but calls “the society for 
the emasculation of great words” into the open and demands that we honestly 
acknowledge that the historic lineage of humanism establishes and guarantees its 
high rank among serious considerations of man’s place in the universe. ‘Too often 
has humanism been misrepresented as a foe of religion. Rather it is a challenging 
presentation of man’s need of God—“a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ.” In 
this Dr. Hough is supported by Professor J. A. Mercier, late of Harvard, whose 
recent work on American Humanism and the New Age will prove to be a classic, 
and who gives to Dean Hough his distinctive place as the leader of Christian 
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humanism. “The opposition is now,” writes Dr. Mercier, “between both religion 
and humanism on one side, which recognize that man is unique in nature, and 
naturalism, on the other, which merges God and man in nature.” 

Christian humanism is a more serious view of man in his relation to God 
and the universe than has hitherto prevailed in some quarters. The fact ought 
not to be glossed over that traditional theology has made a weird skeleton of the 
doctrine of man. There is something repellant in the assertion that our first 
parents became “wholly defiled in all the faculties and parts of soul and body,” 
and that this totally corrupted nature was “conveyed to all their posterity,” that 
all men are now “utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, and 
wholly inclined to all evil.” Dr. Hough exposes those who “take an unholy joy 
in blackening the very sources of man’s life.” In this we find ourselves in hearty 
agreement. We have often felt that theologians cannot magnify God by vilifying 
man. “The structural likeness to God” has not been destroyed, though man has 
been terribly damaged by sin. “Man has sunk very low but he does not belong 
to the depths to which he has sunk. ‘This is not his true self.” There is still 
reason for the psalmist to proclaim, ““Thou hast made him a little lower than God.” 
Jesus’ welcome to Nathaniel, “Behold an Israelite indeed in whom there is no 
guile,” was itself a summons to the divine within the human. 

To blacken the social order and its history is all of a piece with the crass 
pessimism that found no good in man’s nature as such. Human society has been 
pictured as wholly evil, and it has been proclaimed that any new and better 
world will not grow out of this one but will be violently thrust upon us. The 
nerve of moral responsibility is again cut. But Christian humanism does not throw 
up its hands in despair nor desert the cause of human welfare. As Dr. Hough 
well says of the social structure, “Total evil is actually hell, and you cannot con- 
duct a campaign for the improvement of hell. ‘There must be a sound and de- 
pendable basis of good if anything is to be done about the presence of evil.” 

Freedom is a priceless heritage. Men soon learn to love freedom even more 
than life. Freedom must be openly proclaimed and appreciated in the world of 
religion or it will die in every field of man’s activity. 

Hand in hand with freedom goes responsibility. If there is any conviction 
the world needs today, it is an awakening to a true sense of moral responsibility. 
We are the designers and builders of our way of life, and Christian humanism 
is straight-grained thinking about the dignity and responsibility of man for his 
social structure without the inner contradictions which have beset much of tra- 
ditional theology. 

There is a charm to Dr. Hough’s style and this is backed by both sound learn- 
ing and true piety. One could wish that some philanthropic spirit would put a 
copy of this little book in the hands of every minister of the church. It would be 
an introduction to a line of fruitful study and would stir the flame of evangelism 
to a new brilliance. 


J. G. Brown 
Broom Close, Old Boar’s Hill, Oxford, England. 


Man’s Disorder and God’s Design: The Amsterdam Assembly Series. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. pp. 199, 218, 197, 228. $5.00. 


This substantial volume includes within one binding the four books which 
incorporated the preliminary studies for the First Assembly of the World Council 
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of Churches and which formed the basis for much of the work of that gathering. 
Their titles, it will be recalled, were: The Universal Church in God’s Design, 
The Church's Witness to God’s Design, The Church and the Disorder of Society, 
and The Church and the International Disorder. They thus expressed the domi- 
nant concerns of the Faith and Order and the Life and Work movements which 
combined to form the World Council of Churches, and of the closely associated 
third body, the International Missionary Council. 

The processes employed in their preparation were largely those of the Oxford 
Conference of 1937 on “Church, Community, and State.” Several authors from 
a variety of nations and communions contributed chapters. The preliminary drafts 
of each chapter were circulated to numbers of consultants, also drawn from many 
lands and confessions, and their criticisms were employed in the revisions. ‘The 
books, therefore, both stimulated and incorporated what may be called ecumenical 
thinking. Each book concludes with the report of the section of the Assembly 
which dealt with its topic. Each of these represents in brief form the combined 
thinking of a group which met for several sessions of intense discussion. More 
than in any other one volume, there is here a cross-section of the mind of the non- 
Roman wings of the Christian Church on the topics of which they treat. 


The Universal Church in God’s Design opens with five chapters which present 
widely different views on the doctrine of the Church. ‘There follows a short 
section on the shame and glory of the Church, with a general statement on the 
disorder of man within the church of God, and specific pictures describing the 
Christian witness in the German church struggle and in the portions of Europe 
which were occupied by Germany in World War II. Miss Olive Wyon next 
contributes a section which brings into brief compass a survey of concrete examples 
of indications of new church life in various lands and communions, a chapter 
which is one of the most hopeful and informing portions of the entire series. 
The book concludes with four facets of the ecumenical movement. 


The Church's Witness to God’s Design deals with evangelism. ‘The very fact 
of the presence of this book is significant. It is evidence that the World Council 
of Churches is not the Church on the defensive. At its very inception it is loyal 
to the Great Commission with its mankind-embracing dream and command. It 
is seeking to assist the churches as they endeavor to bring the gospel to all men. 
The study includes the entire world, both what are often called “home missions” 
and foreign missions. It is rather somber about the condition of what was once 
called Christendom. It recognizes the problems which the fragmentation of life 
and the disintegration of society in the Occident present to the Church as it 
approaches its task of evangelism. From two different theological angles, from 
the United States and Protestant France, it seeks to show the relevance of the 
gospel to the present age. In brief form it gives a keen summary by Emil Brunner 
of the axioms on which modern secular man operates—axioms which were a 
target of Karl Barth in a memorable address to the Assembly. ‘There is a long 
factual description of various current movements and methods of evangelism, 
followed by separate studies of approaches to adherents of three large non-Christian 
groups—India, New Guinea, and the Jews. 

The Church and the Disorder of Society opens with penetrating general sur- 
veys by Reinhold Niebuhr and J. H. Oldham, followed by descriptions of the 
situation in Europe, Asia, and the United States. All have chiefly to do with 
the problems which the development of the machine age and of technical civiliza- 
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tion have brought to mankind and to the Church. It was in the discussions of the 
section and of the plenary sessions of the Asembly which dealt with the subject of 
this report that the now famous divergences on capitalism and communism emerged. 

In The Church and the International Disorder are to be found the contrasting 
views of John Foster Dulles and Joseph L. Hromadka, one the spokesman for the 
West and the other looking with tempered hope upon Soviet communism. Here, 
too, O. F. Nolde, who has been the able representative of the churches in the 
United Nations in their successful effort to write a satisfactory clause on reli- 
gious liberty into the Charter on Human Rights, deals with freedom of religion 
and related human rights. The report of the section which dealt with the inter- 
national issues reflects honestly and states fairly the views of the pacifists and the 
nonpacifists. Yet it declares flatly that “war is contrary to the will of God,” and 
that “the churches and all Christian peoples have obligations in the face of inter- 
national disorder.” 

As in most symposiums, the chapters in all four books are of unequal value, 
They ‘have, however, brought together as authors some of the best minds in the 
Church of today. For all who wish to know the intellectual processes which found 
expression in Amsterdam they are indispensable. 

KENNETH S. LATOURETTE 
The Divinity School, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 


The Reinterpretation of Luther. By Epcar M. Carison. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1948. pp. 256. $3.50. 


We have been hearing for some time of the renaissance of Luther studies 
associated with certain German scholars before the war and more recently with 
a few outstanding Swedish theologians. Not much of this renaissance has spread 
to America, partly because the Lutheran Churches in this country have not always 
welcomed the new insights and partly because of the barrier of language, par- 
ticularly the Swedish. Some few books, however, have been translated and within 
the past two years Bishop Aulén and Anders Nygren have visited and lectured in 
America. Those who have been hearing about a Swedish trend in modern theology 
but do not know much about it will be glad to read this book, for it is primarily 
addressed to an American audience with the purpose of interpreting the mood and 
temper of this “Lundensian” school. 

The author is certainly well qualified to prepare such an introductory volume. 
He is the President of Gustavus Adolphus College in Saint Peter, Minnesota, and, 
according to the dedication of his book, his father and mother were his first in- 
structors in Luther’s theology and the Swedish language. The book is unques- 
tionably the most comprehensive discussion and analysis of Swedish thought to 
date. It is more than an analysis of a particular theological trend, for it begins 
with the distinctive character of the Swedish Reformation, and it relates the recent 
scholarship to the American theological situation. 

The first part of the book is given over to a careful commentary on the leading 
ideas behind the works of men like Séderblom, Aulén, Billing, Nygren, and Bring. 
Something is said of the “motif-research” or method of theological thinking which 
characterizes this group and which is already familiar to those who have read 
Aulén’s Christus Victor or Nygren’s Agape and Eros. The purpose of the method 
is to reinterpret Luther, and this in turn has as its goal a clearer definition of the 
essential meaning of the Christian faith. There are at least five major emphases 
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on which Swedish Lutheran theology has concentrated: the method of searching 
for the underlying “motif,” the prominence of a dualistic background, the dynamic- 
dramatic element, the doctrine of the church, and agape as the essence of Christi- 
anity. 

nee given a clear and intelligible account of these major traits, the author 
moves on to consider the significance of all this for the American church situation 
in particular and the ecumenical church in general. Here he is critical, though 
understanding, of the American Lutheran tradition which for the most part is 
taken as lagging behind the German and Swedish scholarship. The contribution 
which Swedish thought can make to American Lutherans is, therefore, quite pointed 
and direct. In addition to the more restricted denominational consideration, the 
author believes that American liberal Protestantism with its growing concern for 
“the dimension of depth” can learn much from the Swedish school, and in its 
conception of the church there is something of significance for the wider ecumenical 
movement. 

For the most part President Carlson allows his subject to speak for itself, 
although he can be critical and judicious in his summary remarks. Something of 
the power and freshness of the Swedish theology is necessarily lost through the 
process of interpretation. Perhaps the author would himself approve the sug- 
gestion that the worthiest contribution his book can make is to drive some American 
readers to the Swedish works already available in English. The fact that books 
by Aulén and Nygren are in constant demand by theological students and require 
repeated printings is indication enough of the intrinsic worth of this new school. 
What has just been said of Swedish writers is even more evident in the case of 
Luther; we hear much of the great reformer in these pages, but he may hardly 
be said to come alive here. This again is due to the task of interpreting, and the 
book must simply assume that Luther’s works are still worth careful scrutiny. 

Something might have been gained for the relevance of Swedish theology 
if the author had indicated the virtual independence of this trend so far as Conti- 
nental or crisis theology is concerned. The similarities between Aulén and Nygren 
on the one hand and Barth and Brunner on the other are self-evident and striking, 
and yet there is almost no historical, geographical, or theological connection. Barth 
and Brunner are mentioned but once in this book and then only incidentally. That 
in itself is a tribute to the distinctive character of Swedish theology. 

Some will feel that the book is rather too much given to academic and theo- 
retical discussions, and they may lay it down with the typical American response, 
“So what?” But the fact that a book on Swedish theology could be written by an 
American, printed by a Presbyterian publishing house, and reviewed in an inter- 
denominational quarterly is an indication that in theology, as in world affairs, our 
horizons are being broadened, and anything that contributes to such a widening 
vision is to be welcomed indeed. 


HucH THomson Kerr, Jr. 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 


The Faith of the Christian Church. By Gustav AuLEN. Translated from 
the fourth Swedish edition by Eric H. Wahlstrom and G. Everett Arden. 
Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg Press, 1948. pp. 457. $5.00. 


The Muhlenberg Press is to be congratulated on its enterprise in making 
available an English edition of this substantial work by the distinguished Bishop of 
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Strangnas. As presenting the English-speaking student with a complete system of 
dogmatic theology the volume is assured of a wide welcome. Very few indeed of 
the theologians of the last generation were bold enough to offer us a complete 
dogmatics, but with the publication (still in process) of the works of Barth and 
Brunrer the situation seems to have changed. 

Bishop Aulén’s work is, it is true, conceived on an altogether different scale 
from that of Barth’s Church Dogmatics, having probably much less than one tenth 
the number of words which the latter will contain when completed. Such con- 
ciseness will appear very welcome to those who, after a brave beginning, have 
sooner or later foundered in Barth’s prolixity; and yet the advantage is not all on 
one side, since others are likely to find the present work too bluntly impersonal 
in its mode of statement, too laconic perhaps, and even a little wooden. 

One sometimes heard it remarked at Amsterdam that Swedish Lutheranism, 
and not least the Swedish Lutheran theology of the Lund school to which Bishop 
Aulén belongs, was at present rendering an important service of mediation between 
German and American Lutheranism, or even more generally between the typical 
Continental and Anglo-Saxon theological outlooks. ‘This book should certainly do 
something to foster so desirable a development, but it is far more likely to be wel- 
comed in America than in the Barthian and neoconfessional circles of continental 
Europe. Its temper seems much nearer to the so-called “liberalism” of the last 
generation of theologians than to the revolt against liberalism which is now so 
widely represented. In some ways the approach is much more reminiscent of 
Schleiermacher than of any other theologian—an impression which is quite congruent 
with the fact that Schleiermacher (whose name appears in the Bishop’s pages more 
often than any other save that of Luther) is usually cited only to be criticized. 

The book is divided into four roughly equal parts, of which the first defines 
the approach to be followed in the exposition of Christian doctrine contained in the 
remaining three. In agreement with Schleiermacher, the task of theology is de- 
fined as the presentation of the Christian faith, so that it is in no sense a normative 
science; but Schleiermacher is criticized not only for his faulty execution of this task 
(through having allowed his understanding of Christianity to be distorted by the 
influence of a monistic philosophy of immanence, derived from idealism), but 
also for having too narrowly conceived the task itself as the presentation of the 
faith of a single “given Christian communion at a given time.” As over against 
such a restriction, Bishop Aulén’s own attempt is to present the faith that is “gen- 
uinely” Christian. The question which, however, prompts itself in the mind of 
the reader is how the “genuinely” Christian is to be distinguished from all the rest, 
if we are to confine ourselves to the purely objective task of presentation without 
normative criticism; if “the function of systematic theology is of a purely scientific 
nature, since its purpose is to investigate a definte object, the Christian faith”; if 
“just as little as ethics can undertake to tell men what they ought to do, so system- 
atic theology . . . . cannot presume to determine what ought to be believed.” 
Readers must judge for themselves whether this question is ever quite satisfactorily 
answered. Certainly all the easy answers are repudiated. “The validation cannot 
be achieved on the basis of a mechanical biblicism The entire -content of 
the Bible cannot with impunity be declared as an equally normative word of God.” 
Further, “the validation cannot be made on the basis of tradition 
trine is not validated as Christian by having excellent references, nor by the 
fact that it has been accepted by large numbers of Christians.” 
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In the remaining three parts the substance of the Christian faith is presented 
under the simple scheme of division: the Living God, the Act of God in Christ, 
and the Church of God. ‘The arrangement is unusual, but perhaps for that 
reason all the more refreshing, and appears to serve its purpose very well. It is 
impossible in a brief review to refer to even the most interesting of the individual 
discussions which these parts contain. Some, who remember with gratitude the 
author’s fine book, Christus Victor, will turn first to the chapter, “The Victorious 
Act of Reconciliation.” Others, grateful for the part played by him in the 
ecumenical movement, will turn first to the sections on “One Holy, Ecumenical 
and Apostolic Church” and on “Christian Unity.” Still others will prefer to 
begin at the beginning with “The Christian Conception of God.” All will be 
many times rewarded. ‘There can be no doubt that all libraries, and most theo- 
logical students, should possess this book. 

Joun Battie 
The University of Edinburgh, Scotland. 


The Beginnings of Western Christendom. By Lronarp E. Evtiortr-Brnns. 
London: Lutterworth Press, 1948. pp. 412. 25s. 


When the several historical studies of Leonard Elliott-Binns are arranged in 
chronological order, it will be seen that this British clergyman and historian has 
in the course of his lifetime researches covered most of the important periods of 
church history. The present work traces the extension of anti-Nicene Christianity 
in Rome and Italy, North Africa, Spain, Gaul and Germany, and the British Isles. 
New facts and fresh interpretations give substance to each page of this geographical 
exploration, based upon a careful sifting of recent monographic and periodical 
literature and upon extensive personal research, notably in Rome. New material 
from the fields of paleography and archeology bulks large. Where new findings 
have not altered the traditional accounts, the author’s thoughtful restatements and 
confirmations lend strength to the narrative. 

At only one point did the present reviewer note what may be a lacuna in the 
secondary literature consulted. In the preface and elsewhere the author discusses 
the prominence of Paul in the iconographical survivals, but concludes: “The fact 
that in certain objects and inscriptions St. Paul’s head is placed to the right whilst 
that of St. Peter is found on the left probably means very little” (p. 95). This is 
undoubtedly true, but the substantial research upon which this conclusion might 
properly rest is unnoticed, namely, A. Frothingham, “Ancient Orientation Un- 
veiled,” American Journal of Archaeology, XXI (1917), in which it is clearly 
demonstrated that the pagan Roman- feeling for the left as the place of honor 
survived late into Christian Roman times, only gradually yielding to the Germanic 
and biblical feeling for the right hand as the place of honor. 

What Hans Lietzmann did in three volumes of the History of the Ancient 
Church (carrying the story in the as yet untranslated third volume into the middle 
of the fourth century) Elliott-Binns has done in one volume for the Western 
Church. The approach, emphasis, documentation, and organization of the two 
histories are quite similar. Like Lietzmann, Elliott-Binns passes from a geo- 
graphical account of the spread of Christianity to a description of anti-Nicene 
thought and institutions, dealing in turn with Western canonical, apocryphal, and 
patristic literature, heresy and dogma, the church and the ministry, Christian life 
and worship, and the relations with the state. This part of the study is the product 
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of a fresh survey of the primary literature, but the new material is proportionately 
not so high in this part as in the geographical survey. In the chapter on the 
church, it would appear to the present reviewer that the findings and the issues raised 
by current ecclesiological research had not been so well absorbed as comparable 
material in other sections of the book. 

In general, the author is manifestly aware of the proper claims of the con- 
temporary Christian community upon him as a scholar, and his researches are in- 
tended to bring light and implicit counsel. The author is expressly interested in 
the way in which the study of the Christian penetration of the Western Empire 
can help the modern church in understanding the Younger Churches of the con- 
temporary East. The major theme of this author of Divine Providence and Human 
Destiny (London, 1943) is that by tracing and retracing the rise of Western 
Christendom, we are enabled to understand more profoundly than otherwise the 
recurrent conflict between the individual and society (translated into Christian 
terms), the personality and the community. Elliott-Binns, in confining himself 
to the geographical West, states clearly his concern with the spiritual West and 
its age-long theme. 

Grorce H. WILiiams 
Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Can Protestantism Win America? By CuHarites CLayron Morrison. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. pp. viii-225. $2.50. 
Here is a tract for the times which every American churchman might well 
read and ponder. Dr. Morrison has earned the title of “elder statesman” in the 


ecumenical Christian fellowship, one whose wise words “are as goads, and as nails 


fastened by the masters of assemblies.” His book, while it disclaims pretensions 


to permanence, may well prove to be prophetic, looking toward the consummation 
of what its closing chapter calls ““The Unfinished Reformation.” 

Dr. Morrison is a veteran in wielding the pen of controversy. Even his 
style is one of verbal sword thrusts. Few of the complacencies of American Prot- 
estantism are left unpunctured. The first purpose of the book, as a matter of fact, 
is to create among us an ecumenical conscience. “The sin and weakness of Prot- 
estantism lies in the fact that it has ‘churches’ but no church” (p. 152). This 
one sentence could serve as a clue to the main theological theme of the entire 
volume. 

The inherent weakness of Protestantism—the author here, as in his earlier 
book What Is Christianity? does not hesitate to call it “heresy”—is today threaten- 
ing to dethrone Protestantism from its once dominant hold over the mind and 
conscience of America. ‘Two rivals dispute its influence: secularism and Roman 
Catholicism. Dr. Morrison devotes chapters to each. The analysis is alarming, 
but who will dare to say that it is overdrawn? Dr. Morrison issues a call to 
arms in the face of this double challenge and inspires courage. But a forward 
march must be preceded by penitence. Protestantism must first submit to judgment. 

The list of indictments of contemporary Protestantism in America is a long 
one: the name “Protestant” itself; then its false tolerance, its easy denominational 
conscience, its theological confusions (conservative warring against liberal); above 
all, its localism, and its tragic misuse of the Bible. ‘The author dreams hopefully 
of an ecumenical Protestantism. This, however, will be a Protestantism which 
rediscovers the one church of New Testament faith in the midst of its own chaos 
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of presumptive denominational catholicisms, and one which finds its unity in the 
Lordship of Christ in place of a Bible which no two denominations interpret alike. 

This reviewer is acquainted with no book of our time which is comparable 
with Dr. Morrison’s in presenting a true diagnosis of what is wrong with American 
Christianity. Doubts, however, can be voiced as to the complete wisdom of the 
author’s prescribed cures. An ecumenical acceptance of the Lordship of Christ, 
for example, promises blessed relief from the strife of confessional tongues. But 
confusions could start all over again in defining the meaning of this simple-seeming 
phrase. Dr. Morrison is impatient of creeds, as he is of biblical fundamentalisms. 
Yet the gigantic warfare of theology of the church’s first five centuries, of which 
the historic creeds are the deposit, was fought out precisely on issues involving the 
exact meaning of the “Lordship of Christ.” Must this battle be waged all over 
again in a Protestantism in which theological chaos parallels the chaos of institu- 
tional absolutisms? Contemporary Protestantism may have to accept not only the 
discipline of the living Holy Spirit (Dr. Morrison is right in this), but also the 
disciplines of corporate tradition and of at least a minimum of essential dogma and 
of a common interpretation of the Bible. We should all accept Dr. Morrison’s 
ecumenical imperatives. Yet the road leading to a united church may be more 
thorny than even he imagines. As an Anglican, this reviewer cannot avoid the 
conviction that Protestantism’s dilemma involves the past as well as the present 
and the future. Protestantism, to find its lost unity, will have to contract back 
into history—its own not inglorious history first, but also that of the people of 
God back to the days of the apostles. An ecumenical church must be a com- 
munion of saints in time as well as in space. 
THEopoRE O. WEDEL 

Canon, Washington Cathedral, Washington 16, D. C. 


Insight and Outlook. By Arruur Kogstiter. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1949. pp. xiv-442. $5.00. 

Arthur Koestler’s best-known books—Darkness at Noon, Arrival and De- 
parture, The Yogi and the Commissar, and Thieves in the Night—have combined 
political realism, psychoanalytic penetration, and narrative potency. He is one of 
the few highly reflective contemporary European novelists who has entered fully 
into the meaning of political and moral nihilism and has at the same time succeeded 
in burrowing his way out on the yonder side of decadence. Hence he stands in 
contrast with Thomas Mann, for example, whose encounter with nihilism was so 
traumatic that he cannot enhance our understanding of it by inserting us into the 
mentality of its spokesmen. (Of course Mann’s achievements in other respects 
in the past decade are, to put it mildly, massive.) On the other hand, it is enough 
to contrast Koestler with Camus and Sartre; although the latter have traveled further 
into the wasteland of sheer emptiness, and should therefore be read instead of be- 
moaned by parsons who want to understand sin, the net effect of their work is 
“tainted” as compared with the sturdy humanism toward which Koestler is strug- 
ling. 

, F After reading Insight and Outlook, I cannot understand the savage review 
which it has elicited from at least one of his erstwhile admirers. It must be ad- 
mitted that despite the author’s careful explanation as to why he begins with an 
investigation into the nature of “the comic,” Part I remains so tortuous and de- 
tailed in spots that the reader is compelled to persevere by faith rather than by sight. 
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It must also be admitted that in comparison with anything else he has written, 
most of Insight and Outlook is ponderous and, perhaps, pretentious. Nevertheless, 
as a serious contribution toward synthesizing psychotherapy, neurology, sociology, 
ethics, scientific discovery, and art, the book merits respect; and final judgment 
concerning the success of the total effort should be suspended until Volume Two 
has appeared. The creative originality of the present book is to be found not so 
much in any details, terminological devices, or theses viewed separately, but in its 
search for a synoptic vantage point; and one need merely compare Koestler’s 
work with the writings of professional philosophers to see what I mean. Few 
of them can draw on firsthand experience with bloody political action, or novel 
writing, or psychoanalysis, let alone all three. And even where the author has 
to depend upon specialists, as in the passages dealing with neurology, he does a 
responsible job. 

It is impossible to summarize his theory of the comic without using his terms, 
which might be unintelligible when lifted out of context. Suffice it to say that 
he describes the comic as depending essentially upon bringing together, usually in 
a “flash,” two factors or planes of reference which are ordinarily regarded as 
incompatible. Furthermore, the comic possesses an undercurrent of self-assertion, 
which may take cruel or obscene forms. Its opposite, tragedy, requires sympa- 
thetic identification. 

The connection between Part I and the rest of the book can be made clear 
as follows: Part II, which draws heavily upon Freud, but goes beyond him in much 
the same way that progressive anthropologists and psychotherapists are doing in 
this country, outlines a theory of social behavior on the basis of the interplay be- 
tween “self-assertive” and “self-transcending” tendencies. (By the latter Koestler 
means a capacity for identification with wholes greater than oneself, including 
mystical contemplation. The perspective involved is somewhat similar to “detached- 
attachment” as described by Charles Morris in Paths of Life. A theological refer- 
ence beyond the natural and the empirical is ~ot implied.) 

Part III, “Invention and Discovery,” draws attention to the similarity be- 
tween a scientist’s insight into hitherto undiscerned relationships (the “Eureka” 
process), and “seeing” a joke. ‘The passages on Archimedes and Darwin (pp. 
251-65), incidentally, are fascinating. Part IV contains an acute discussion of 
the problem posed for the artist by the fact that his “discoveries” eventually become 
commonplace through familiarity, so that he is engaged in a continual struggle 
to find modes of expression which do justice to the freshness of his apprehension. 
It also shows the contribution made by the “emotive” arts to the integration of 
self-assertive and self-transcending tendencies—often by “regressing” temporarily 
to primitive or unconscious levels in order to bring buried material forward into 
a new stage of human development. 

Such a sketch gives no inkling whatever of the illustrations and excursions 
by means of which the author bolsters his argument. For those who may feel, 
nevertheless, that they have learned enough about the book to justify passing it by, 
let it be said that at least they should not miss Part II. Though its ramifications 
are fairly complex, Koestler’s basic thesis in ethics is simple. In Western civiliza- 
tion the self-assertive tendencies are developed one-sidedly; the self-transcending 
impulses, which include man’s deepest capacities for sacrifice and devotion, are 
either blocked or channeled into group behavior of a prevailingly ruthless kind. 
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Instead of explaining these phenomena in Freudian terms (as due to a death instinct, 
or an irresolvable conflict between civilization and the id), Koestler specifically 
affirms an “integrative tendency” which operates throughout all levels. He does 
not pretend to understand what it is. But he is sure that removal of the “para- 
normal” conditions which may destroy our particular civilization is possible only 
through an internal change in man himself. ‘This change must be emotional in- 
stead of merely rational, and it must satisfy man’s (religious) longing for a 
sense of purpose and for an “oceanic feeling” of harmony with the universe, 
instead of merely tinkering with its institutions. 

The author betrays naiveté when he dismisses “the worship of an anthropo- 
morphic God” (p. 228) as infantile (one thinks of such starry-eyed wishful 
thinkers as Reinhold Niebuhr, William Temple, Emil Brunner, and Nicolas 
Berdyaev while reading Koestler’s glib sentence about “petrified doctrine”); and 
when he looks eastward—with reservations—to his “Yogi” for a_ restoration 
of the balance. One might even go further and say that man’s quest for union 
between the eternal and the temporal, the Absolute and the human (p. 320), 
which the author discusses with considerable sensitivity in connection with art, is 
precisely that structural necessity in human nature which explains the power and 
truth of Christianity. Finally, one is struck by how closely the ideal society which 
he outlines on the basis of a purely “natural” ethic (p. 199) resembles the 
Kingdom of God. But I am willing to subordinate these considerations, for the 
moment, to the fact that Koestler is one of many writers alienated from the 
church who can teach theologians how to bring living content, instead of abstrac- 
tions, into their belief that God is working creatively at every level, and that 
human life cannot be made whole except by replacing irresolvable ethical conflict 
(the guilt-forming contradictions within a culture) with integration of “self- 
asserting” and “self-transcending” capacities. 


Davin E. RoBeErts 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


The Letters of Pope Celestine VI to All Mankind. By Giovanni Papint. 
Translated from the Italian by Lorerra Murnane. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1948. pp. xi-223. $3.00. 


A good translator might be able to make a readable book out of mediocre 
material, as a poor one would certainly ruin even the best original. But Giovanni 
Papini long ago established his stature as a writer, with his Life of Christ and 
other volumes, and in the present instance Loretta Murnane has turned out a work 
whose quality as English prose would seem to safeguard the assumption of valid 
transcription and interpretation. 

The Letters of Pope Celestine VI afford Papini an interesting vehicle for a 
series of stirring spiritual messages, some of them almost reaching prophetic heights 
and depths, and all of them evidencing a zeal which may best be expressed by 
one of the many choice phrases with which the book abounds—“the incandescence 
of enthusiasm.” Their purported writer is a mythical Roman pontiff, concluding 
his long life of service to the Church in a time of crisis not unlike the present. 
The discussions of fact are clearly intended to reflect the world of today although 
no names of persons or places are used. The letters all reveal a great yearning 
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for peace and righteousness and love, are all couched in tolerant and irenic terms, 
and are all signed most humbly, “Servant of the Servants of God.” The titles of 
the seventeen letters show the range of the writer’s thought: for example, “To the 
People who Call Themselves Christians,” “To the Priests,” “To the Theologians,” 
“To the Rich,” “To the Poor,” “To the Separated Christians,” ““To the Hebrews,” 
“To All Men.” 

The first letter grips one with its terrifying realism in describing the current 
chaos. “O Christians, you know what is the torment and martyrdom of the 
human family Millions of bodies rot beneath the dung of battlefields or 
in the invisible graveyards . . . . of the sea; millions of bodies lie putrefying 
under ruined walls . . . .; millions of victims of famine, of torture and disease are 
thrown to the worms before their time—millions of prisoners . . . . slaves... . 
fugitives. . . . orphans. . . .; millions of souls have lost or are losing their faith 
in God’s justice and in the humanity of man Faith in Redemption falters 
even among the bravest . . . . even in those countries we call Christian 
The world can save itself only by moving toward Christ. Non-Christians must 
become Christians; but in order to do that, Christians must become what they are 
not, real Christians. And only then will there be a spiritual unity of men, a 
harmony of hearts, and peace on earth.” 

The letter to the Priests may well be read and inwardly absorbed by Prot- 
estant ministers. Reminding them of “the pure essence of their vocation,” their 
earthly superior points out their shortcomings. “Too many of you seem 
but simple clerks of the Church, ushers, beadles, writers and bookkeepers—instead 
of apostles, sleepless, impatient, imperious. “Too many of you are somnolent and 
mechanical administrators of the sacraments instead of witnesses, confessors, and 
radiant examples of the truth which gushed forth from the lips of the Redeemer. 

. . -” He tells them, “You are primogenitures of light, and your task is to be 
resplendent, to shine every day and for all. It is not enough for you to be good 
chancellors and secretaries of tradition, to be gentlemen respected and respectable. 
The Christianity of Christ, like poetry, does not tolerate mediocrity.” 

In the letter to the Theologians is a striking figure with which he seeks to 
stir those who should keep “the Empress of the Sciences” popular and passionately 
alive. “You have not been able to pour the eternal wine of truth into flaming 
gourds, into chalices of clearer crystal You have buried your treasure and 
allowed it to molder in the gloomy prison of repetition... . . . Has it never occurred 
to you that warmed-over foods, in the long run, become a bore even to the greedy 

.? You have stopped the clock of history at the fourteenth century and you 
continue to dish up the same everlasting soup . . . . to those outside . . . . who 
are accustomed to more appetizing and more palatable food.” But it is not all 
negative criticism, for he speaks of the high challenge of their task—to “reinform 
the torpid, of the heights; the weary, of the mountains. Once again be conquering 
and powerful seers. Be, thanks to the science of God, saviors of mankind.” 

The letter to the Christians of the Separated Churches is, of course, an invita- 
tion to return to the “one legitimate Church,” and yet it is phrased in gentle and 
friendly terms. And the letter to the Hebrews is also most graciously conceived 
and worded. It is full of gentle invitation and persuasion, carefully reasoned from 
the common background of the Old Testament. 

But perhaps these excerpts have served to whet the appetite for more of what 
is by no means a stale stew of platitudes, to echo Papini’s metaphor, but a stimu- 
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lating morsel of strength-giving refreshment from a source too infrequently 
sampled by those of us of the non-Roman fellowship. 
Ropsins W. Barstow 

Church World Service, Inc., 214 E. 21st St., New York Citv. 


Power for Action, An Introduction to Christian Ethics. By WitiiaM A. 
SpurriER. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. pp. xii-199. $2.50. 


Mr. Spurrier has felt a fortunate call to popularize the new currents of 
thought in Christian ethics in simple and direct terms for undergraduate con- 
sumption. This book is one of the first efforts—and we will have many in the 
next decade—to confront an undergraduate generation at once suspicious of senti- 
mentality, and also in search of a faith more sober than the liberalism of the 
twenties and thirties, with the insights of neo-Protestantism. The thought of 
Reinhold Niebuhr is obviously the chief inspiration of these pages, though with 
the sting of his dialectic removed. One can discern, too, some of the Christian 
sagacity of John Bennett in Spurrier’s discussion of practical problems. 

The author proposes to make his case less in the manner of a systematic 
treatise and more in a random and “piecemeal” fashion, approaching the ques- 
tions of the good life “as they arise in young people’s minds.” This manner 
results in a somewhat haphazard arrangement of material. In general the pat- 
tern is to set forth: (1) the normative New Testament principles, with a dis- 
cussion of the Christian meaning of “love”; (2) the application of these principles 
to knotty contemporary issues of economics, politics, race; (3) problems of “per- 
sonal” ethics, wherein the orthodox Protestant theory of “‘conversion,” the issues 
of sex and marriage ethics, and the individual’s relation to the church are dis- 
cussed; and (4) the Christian way to achieve “power for action” and the issue of 
ethical motivation are confronted, in the course of which the Protestant doctrines 
of “justification” and “sanctification” are popularized to indicate the way the will 
of the Christian is energized to pursue the ideals his mind acknowledges as de- 
sirable, A short critical bibliography is added. 

To make clear the salient principles of Christian ethics and to throw Chris- 
tian light on contemporary social problems in 200 pages is quite an undertaking. 
Spurrier has had to hew to the line very closely, to the point of oversparseness. 
The book’s sins of omission are more serious than its sins of commission. Spurrier 
claims to find his normative principles in the ethics of Jesus, the supposed basis 
from which he operates in dealing with contemporary social problems. But the 
actual norms are derived historically not only from the Gospels but from Paul, 
Augustine, and Luther in whom particularly “something new has been added,” 
namely, the acute analysis of the nature of man’s sin and his willfulness, on 
which the author, in true Niebuhrian fashion, rests his case. Moreover, whereas 
the book takes seriously and makes real this essential sin of pride and self-will, 
and shows how the conversion from that self-will into Christian humility and 
relative disinterestedness is requisite for Christian living, this does not provide, I 
think, the sole basis for the construction of a positive ethic, though it is important 
enough, Christian ethics can rightly claim to provide far more than antidotes to 
self-righteousness. Yet Spurrier uses the principle of the overcoming of self-will 
as the master key to the Christian life in economics, politics, etc. It would seem 
fair to expect more, even from a primer in Christian ethics: a more careful treat- 
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ment than is here found of the nature of “the love of God,” how that vertical 
love is related to horizontal neighbor-love, the bearing of Christian love on the 
problem of “justice” (especially since the issues of social ethics are so much in 
Spurrier’s focus), and finally the meaning of “vocation.” 

In the main the book is a valuable one, however, for the limited purposes 
it has in mind. Spurrier has a real hand for straightforward and simple utterance. 
He knows the problems of undergraduate thinking, and he meets them with 
something more solid than the usual obscurantist cant. His Christian guidance 
on the questions of sex, particularly, and on race prejudice, is full of good sense 
as well as an appreciation of the pertinence of Christian insight. If this book 
does nothing more than to disabuse college students of widespread illusions as to 
what is entailed in Christian living, and to lure them into the perusal of more sub- 
stantial treatments of the subject, it will have performed a real service. 
Watpo BEAcH 

The Divinity School, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 


Conscious Clay. By Witiiam ALLIson SHimeR. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1948. pp. xii-199. $2.50. 

There is urgent need for translation of the Western tradition of high reli- 
gion, out of terms for its thought and figures for its feeling which with long use 
have acquired a technical and sometimes a sanctimonious overtone, into words as apt 
which have a tang for the contemporary mind. It appears that this has been Mr. 
Shimer’s aim. ‘The fact that he has failed leaves him full credit for his purpose. 

This failure is due to his mind-set and the limitations of his experience. 
Mr. Shimer is one to whom the thought has evidently never occurred, except as 
it may have buzzed about his head and been brushed away like a mosquito, that 
the natural sciences are not wholly adequate for description of all that is. He has 
never confronted an indubitable encounter with the Beyond. Nor has he been 
led by a survey of scientific methodology in the direction of the critical attitude 
of Bergson, for instance, toward the presuppositions upon which science rests. 
In consequence, though he knows a little about religion and has an honest and 
wholesome respect for the human values associated with it, he has no idea at all 
of what religion itself is. How little he knows about its apparatus is curiously shown 
by his comments on ministerial education, as if the B.A. were not prerequisite in 
accredited seminaries. 

In place of religion, and oddly presented as its modern equivalent, he offers 
us a vitalistic monism. The universe is a system of electromagnetic energy. 
This system is time-space. It is also God. Of him we and all other time-space 
events are parts. God is transcendent in the sense that any object is more than 
the sum of its parts; that is, it is also the thing which these parts in this proportion 
constitute. By this observation Mr. Shimer seeks to differentiate his view from 
pantheism. But God is not transcendent in the sense that he is capable of any 
action other than ours on any matter in which we act. For not only are we parts 
of God, but our action is God’s action in that context. 

It comports with this approach that consciousness is seen as no more than the 
way a time-space event feels to itself. All events are mental in that degree, as 
well as physical. ‘The question is not raised as to how there comes to be any 
feeling, or what if anything that feeling may mean in itself. So personality in 
God and man has neither depth nor height. Not only is every relatively integrated 
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group, as for example a church or a nation, a “conscious person” in Mr. Shimer’s 
understanding of these words; but the same is true of Santa Claus and all other 
renowned personages in fiction. ‘Though the statement is nowhere made so baldly, 
immortality, which is vigorously defended on a conditional basis, is reduced to the 
persistence of influence in various electromagnetic fields beyond the extinct biological 
personality. 

It is possible that Mr. Shimer might not accept this interpretation of his posi- 
tion. His language is equivocal; and so, one feels, is his thinking. This is religious 
double-talk. It can be exonerated from intent to deceive only by acknowledging 
its palpable ingenuousness. It is linked with an ethic of creativity for its own 
sake. This ethic is unctuously expounded, often to good effect, but not without 
passages engagingly naive, as in the cost-accounting technique, in terms of social 
values, proposed for industry; and other passages simply terrifying, as in the ad- 
vocacy of euthanasia and a wider extension of capital punishment. 

The book as a whole combines with ill-assimilated twentieth-century data a 
nostalgic fragrance of the bland and blithely self-sufficient rationalism of loose 
liberal thinking in the nineteenth century. It is so studiously written down to the 
undergraduate level that it must be a hard book for even undergraduates to read, 
if they are normally intelligent. One hardly knows in what department to classify 
it. It is not theology or science. It is not respectable philosophy; for the world 
view it presents is not set in contrast with alternative world views. As a collection 
of term papers by a bright undergraduate in the English department, however, it 
would be acceptable to a sympathetic instructor. Except for occasional misplace- 
ment of “should” and “would,” the syntax is virtually faultless. 

RussELL Henry STAFFORD 
President, The Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Connecticut. 


The Bridge. By ArtrHuR WeNTWoRTH Hewitt. New York: The Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1948. pp. 110. $1.50. 


The bridge about which Dr. Hewitt writes is the bridge which leads to God 
across the river of sorrow and evil which is all about us. Although Dr. Hewitt 
reveals himself as a gay and buoyant man who has lived a full life of joy and 
happiness, his book is not a light or happy book, set as it is in the midst of our 
human situation which the author sees as essentially tragic and frustrated. 

It is a book which gives in fresh language and spirit the classic outline of 
the Christian answer to the sorrows and tragedies of life. It is a book that could 
be read with profit by many of those thousands who bought Liebman’s Peace of 
Mind only to find it a sub-Christian (and often antievangelical) treatise on how 
to adjust psychologically to evil at a level far below that of the triumph of the 
Christian cross. This book is not written in the categories of popular psychology 
and will therefore not be likely to appeal to the masses as did Liebman’s book. 
It will provide, however, the answers that evangelical Christians did not find in 
Peace of Mind. 

In nine brief chapters we are taken by Dr. Hewitt from his symbolism of the 
bridge of faith (this first chapter is unfortunately the least stimulating of the 
book) to a realistic, unblinking picture of the tragic evil of the world, then to 
the author’s conviction that our peace can come only when we are willing to accept 
it as fact that life is tragedy relieved by joys rather than happiness interrupted 
by sorrows, which is our more usual way of looking at it. 
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Then follow chapters on the varieties of comfort available to us leading to 
the best, which is in God but only as we are quite perfectly consecrated to him, 
and on the nature of God as revealed in Christ, and on the Bible as the book which 
brings peace of mind to the Christian. 

The problem of suffering is dealt with briefly, and in the last chapter is the 
author’s own testimony as to God’s nearness and availability. The book is well 
written, full of poetic imagery (with here and there a rather old-fashioned flam- 
boyant use of simile) and yet down to earth with authentic New England tang 
and flavor. 

It is a good book for a Christian to read, but will probably not make too 
strong an appeal to those not already committed to its underlying faith. The pen- 
and-ink illustrations add to the beauty of a well-designed book and take one to the 
lovely New England rural setting out of which Dr. Hewitt writes. This reviewer 
is unable, however, to find out who drew them, as no credit line appears. 
EuGENE Carson BLAKE 

Pasadena Presbyterian Church, Pasadena, California. 


Morals and the New Theology. By H. D. Lewis. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1948. pp. 160. $2.00. 


This book has the announced purpose of explaining and, to a degree, over- 
coming “the combination of coolness and contemptuous politeness which subsists 
between philosophers and theologians today.” ‘The fault, it seems, lies mainly 
with the theologians who have thought it their task to deal with “conceptions that 
have a high theological ancestry, . . . . working out with ruthless consistency the 
implications of the main traditionalist position.” They should have “made bolder 
efforts to discover religious truths afresh at the level of our present attainment 
and cultural advances” instead of giving “attenuated presentations of religious 
realities in scientific or psychological terms.” As a consequence, “the prevailing 
trend in theology today is as serious a menace as any to a living morality.” 

The author, who is professor of philosophy at the University College of 
North Wales at Bangor in Britain, makes powerful and closely reasoned attack not 
only on the ethical views of Niebuhr, Brunner, and Barth but also those of O. C. 
Quick and John Bennett, whom he sees as examples of “liberalism drifting from 
its moorings to the undertow of a prevailing fashion.” “There just is no middle 
way,” he asserts. “. . .. If we allow the doctrine (of original sin) at all we 
have really lifted the problem of sin out of the realm where the normal require- 
ments of ethics retain their significance and individual decisions are crucial.” The 
reader will find here an uncompromising defense of human freedom by one who 
holds that our ultimate ethical convictions are unanalyzable and inexpungeable. 
Man is not “the measure”; his duty measures man. “This has been exhibited,” 
he affirms, “with consummate mastery by distinguished writers in recent years,” 
e.g., G. E. Moore and David Ross, whose works constitute “‘a very substantial ad- 
vance in moral philosophy” preparing the way for signal and “final treatment of 
metaphysical problems” during this century. 

Holding such beliefs so confidently, Professor Lewis not unexpectedly finds 
contemporary theology full of facile simplification, blustering, tribal morality, 
desperate attempts to break out of an impasse by sheer intellectual violence. More- 
over, his position is as deeply felt as it is firmly founded in thought, for “the matter 
lies right at the heart of the struggle of our civilization for very existence, and 
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we can ill afford to waste our substance in the fantastic tussles of a grotesque 
theological tournament, clad from head to toe in our own technicalities.” Placing 
his finger on a real point, he singles out for refutation the obscurities which sur- 
round attempts to accommodate the doctrine of universal sin to morally necessary 
distinctions between “big” and “little sinners,” for example, Niebuhr’s treatment 
of “equality in sinfulness” and “inequality in guilt.” His concern for freedom 
is altogether admirable. 

Yet in these matters no sufficient separation is made between orthodoxy and 
neo-orthodoxy. From what the reader finds here he will hardly learn that Brunner 
rejects the traditional doctrine of original sin precisely because it locates freedom 
in Adam (but not responsibility) and responsibility in the rest of us (but not free- 
dom). In dealing with notions of collective responsibility and with the: alliance 
of theology with reaction, is it any longer quite fair to call as main witness “the 
fulsome, almost blasphemous, reverence of the State in a celebrated pamphlet on 
Church and State by Barth”? Still, here is wide reading and good writing; and 
the author has overcome in himself any coolness, if not altogether his lack of 
sympathy, for theology. That in itself is refreshing. ‘This stimulating book will 
be widely read in this country, perhaps more widely than in Britain: let whoever 
possesses the full truth judge whether this be an ironic statement or a praiseworthy 
fact. Philosophers with an interest in theology are less well-known, religious 
people who believe that no traditional theology is better than any at all are more 
well known, in this country than abroad. 

PauL RAMSEY 
Associate Professor of Religion, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 


China: The Land and the People. By Geratp F. WinrieLtp. New York: 
William Sloane Associates, 1948. pp. vii-437. $5.00. 


China deserves to be known and understood in America. Here is a book 
which will make a substantial contribution toward that end. 

Many journalists and others have provided us with hurried accounts of de- 
velopments in China, often products of only a few months of residence in that 
vast land; but this volume comes up out of thirteen years of intimate and sympa- 
thetic contact with Chinese of all levels of society, with their language, their 
history and philosophy, and with the crude stuff of everyday life in the back 
country. More important still, the author took with him to China the results 
of discipline in the scientific method (Ph.D., Johns Hopkins). One sees the 
marks of it all through the book and therefore reads it with confidence. 

More than two hundred pages are devoted to a portrayal of China as she is— 
the basic facts of her environment and the manner in which her people have gone 
about adapting themselves to it and shaping it to their own ends. One gains new 
understanding of the grave problems confronting China in agriculture, in public 
health, in education, and indeed in the whole range of her life. A note of pathos 
runs through it all. Many will find in the chapter on the Chinese language an 
illuminating introduction to a fascinating subject. Informative too are the sec- 
tions on local government, housing, and nutrition. 

In the second half of the book, the author undertakes the gigantic task of 
drawing up a program by which China might be rebuilt after the ravages of war. 
While he insists that the job is stupendous, he feels nevertheless that it is not 
impossible. At the time of his writing he recognized that much would depend 
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upon the ultimate outcome of the civil war, which has grown more ominous since 
the book was completed. 

The rebuilding of China he feels will be a fifty-year enterprise and will 
involve sweeping reforms. For example, he shows that agriculture is already 
greatly overburdened and that half the population now farming must be moved 
off the land, and meanwhile improved methods and mechanization must double 
production of the farm; that a vast program of industrialization must be carried 
through to turn China’s huge surplus manpower to productive ends, in order 
to raise the standard of living for all; that population must be controlled; and 
that to make all of this and much more possible by the year 2000, China’s system 
of education must be strengthened and enormously extended. He does not merely 
list these necessities as a dreamer might do, but sets forth, often in great detail, 
practical steps which might well be taken to implement his pro7osals. 

Moreover, the author sees the situation in China as fraught with peril for 
America. Even self-interest demands that America be concerned and bestir her- 
self to aid China. He gives considerable attention to the two factions now con- 
tending for power. He maintains that the communists are basing their program 
on certain presuppositions, many of which he shows to be fallacious. He deals 
with the corruption and inefficiency of the Kuomintang Party and the Nationalist 
government, but in his quiet, analytical manner he gives them a much better 
score than most recent writers on China have done. 

In the closing pages of the book specific suggestions are made whereby we 
Americans individually and collectively might contribute toward the rebuilding of 
China. These proposals should meet with a warm response on the part of thoughtful 
people of good will. 

Arva C. FLoyp 
Candler School of Theology, Emory University, Georgia. 


Man in Eastern Religions. By Freperick H. Hituiarp. London: The Epworth 
Press, 1948. pp. 98. 5s. 


This book is of value as Christian thinkers readdress themselves to the doctrine 
of man. This trend is not only called for by the very times in which we live, but 
by the contribution to the understanding of human nature made by sociology, anthro- 
pology, psychology, and other modern disciplines. Dr. Hilliard has very properly 
directed our attention to what other religions have to say of this matter. 

The problem is set in the larger framework of the whole relationship of the 
Christian to non-Christian faiths. This is of particular pertinence not only to 
“missionary folk,” but increasingly in our shrinking world to us all. Reference 
is made to two approaches, from opposite poles: the one from the Barthian stand- 
point, Kraemer’s The Christian Mission in a Non-Christian World; and the other, 
Hocking’s Living Religions and a World Faith. 

The central theme of the volume is that Christianity has “something to 
learn” from the other great religions in their various emphases regarding man. 
The author insists that this is consistent with a Christian revelation which is “ever 
unfinished and always progressive.” He points out that if we insist on the unique- 
ness of Christianity, we must bear in mind that the religious systems of East and 
West have grown up largely independent of each other, and that several other 
religions claim universality. 
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Chapter II gives a good brief summary of the Christian doctrine of man; the 
rest of the book takes up a number of the other religions in order. What are 
some of the specific emphases of these other creeds? Dr. Hilliard’s selection: 
Hinduism gives a more balanced view of man’s potentialities and limitations, while 
Christianity stresses human weakness. Hinayana Buddhism has a better grasp on 
the idea of “soul” and the “becomingness” of man. Zoroastrianism lays greater 
emphasis on man’s responsibility as unaided by direct divine influence. Confucianism 
takes a more optimistic view than Christianity of human nature and of morality as 
the natural unfolding of that nature. He feels that Mahayana Buddhism has a 
worthier conception of the hereafter than our faith does. He appropriately stresses 
Judaism which teaches man’s unity, his individuality, and his possibility of enjoying 
personal communion with God. ‘These latter themes our faith has built on and 
expanded, 

A brief discussion is given of Shinto and Taoism. Both of these, asserts the 
writer, have inadequate views of man. He probably errs somewhat here in regard 
to the latter religion. 

The major thesis is no doubt sustained. The Christian teaching on man has 
often been led to extremes, and on the other hand fails to give sufficient room 
even to some of its own inherent ideas. As a handbook, this volume is worth 
while. It suffers, though, from its very brevity on such a broad theme; a good 
bibliography at the close would have enhanced its value. Then one is struck by 
almost complete absence of reference to man in his social setting. “That seems 
surprising in our day. 

James K. MatrHews 
Associate Secretary of the Division of Foreign Missions, The Methodist 
Church, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury: His Life and Letters. By 
F. A. IREMonGER. New York: Oxford University Press, 1948. pp xv-663. 
$6.50. 

William Temple was first of all a very wonderful person. All those who 
knew him intimately or even casually bear a common testimony. However master- 
ful his speaking and writing, however ample his erudition, however persuasive his 
argument, the man always gave the impression that he himself was greater than 
anything he said or anything that he wrote. 

Dean Iremonger has told the story of his life with patient and meticulous 
care. You see him born at the very heart of the Anglican tradition. The son of 
an Archbishop of Canterbury, he breathed the very air of the Church of England, 
knowing from childhood its leaders, meeting the outstanding persons of church 
and state in a fashion of intimacy which marked his whole life and gave him the 
air of one born to the purple. He was also a great friend of men. ‘Those who 
had never shared the opportunities of those in privileged circumstances felt at once 
that his heart went out to them, that he cared for them and wanted them to have 
the best which life could give. They felt that he belonged to them, that in a very 
special sense he was their man. His training in public school, at Oxford and in 
Germany gave him a certain authority when he spoke of the things of the mind. 
But he was also in a very profound sense a man of religion. God was so real to 
him that he made him real to others. And his religion centered in a devotion to 
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Christ so direct and sincere, so completely without a touch of self-consciousness 
that he gave to men who only saw the Christian religion from without a sense of 
its compulsion and its authenticity which they had not felt before. 

Very happily Dean Iremonger allows him to speak for himself, quoting from 
his intimate letters and from his more formal writings in a way which gives the 
reader an opportunity to meet his mind at work and to see its expression both in 
carefully wrought statement and in the unguarded revelation of his letters to his 
brother. If the author of this biography fails to catch the full flavor of his per- 
sonal charm, and the glow which he brought to every experience of his life, this 
is because only a person of gifts equal to his own could have painted the portrait 
in all its full and gracious quality. But all that patient industry and honest study 
could do, is done by this careful and friendly writer, and so his book is one which 
every student of William Temple’s life must peruse with the most .profound 
attention. 

In a sense there was a battle between the great churchman and the man of 
far-reaching social sympathy and cosmopolitan understanding. And there are 
indications that as the years went on he found it necessary more and more to 
express his social message and his ecumenical passion in the patterns of a great 
churchman. The account of an interview between the Archbishop and that famous 
Christian thinker, Reinhold Niebuhr, regarding the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
which occurred in the latter part of Temple’s life, is very significant. To the Arch- 
bishop, the sharing of the greatest of the sacraments was to come as the seal of the 
final fulfillment of Christian unity. Dr. Niebuhr could not see how a man who 
believed that the work of grace was real in men and churches not belonging to the 
Anglican Communion could fail to be ready to meet them at once at the Table 
of the Lord. 

Always William Temple was a great gentleman and a great friend of men. 
And so once and again he was the person who could meet Free Churchmen with 
the fullest tact and a certain surprising understanding of the reasons for their 
speaking and thinking as they did. But this grace of friendliness did not mean 
that he could accept a position which many Free Churchmen would find inevitable, 
namely, that those who already were one in the experience of the grace of God 
in Christ could not erect barriers which made it impossible for them to meet with 
complete fellowship in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

The social passion of the Archbishop of Canterbury is known to all the 
world. And it endeared him to men who must frankly confess that they could 
not accept some of the postulates of his churchmanship. 

Perhaps he will be remembered longest for his greatness of heart and for the 
richness of his human sympathy. His gifts of exposition and his years of pro- 
found study scarcely made him a great or a creative thinker. And long after 
some of his positions have failed to maintain themselves at the bar of the pro- 
foundest and most critical scrutiny, he will be remembered because his heart be- 
longed so completely to Christ and to the men who had a place in the heart of his 
Master. He lived through days when the world came upon the most bitter and 
tragic experiences. He always spoke with the completest courage. And he always 
spoke with the deepest love. It is something to remember with the profoundest 
gratitude that in him Mr. Greatheart came to preside at the See of Canterbury. 
And his own deep personal acceptance of the great assertions of classical Christi- 
anity made men to whom the assertions of the classical creeds had become a con- 
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vention which ceased to command their minds, feel that they must re-examine 
their whole position. For if the life of William Temple was Christocentric, Chris- 
tianity must be Christocentric, too. 
Lynn Harotp HoucH 

Dean Emeritus, Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 


A Book of Worship for Free Churches. New York: The Oxford University 
Press, 1948. pp. xxv-416. $1.50. 


The publication of 4 Book of Worship for Free Churches is a milestone in 
the life of the church today. It is the first book of worship prepared by an official 
body within the Congregational Christian churches. It takes its place beside the 
Methodist Book of Worship, the revised Presbyterian, U. S. A. Book of Common 
Worship, and the Evangelical and Reformed Book of Worship, all of which have 
been published in recent years. 

The Book of Worship for Free Churches was prepared under the direction 
of the General Council of the Congregational Christian Churches in the United 
States. The work was done over a period of years by a group of six men con- 
stituted as the “Seminar on Worship” and responsible to the Commission on 
Evangelism and Devotional Life. Dr. Boynton Merrill served the Seminar as 
chairman and Dr. Wallace W. Anderson as secretary. It is noted in the foreword 
that only one member of the Seminar “was born into the Congregational Church. 
The other five, coming from sister churches, have brought with them variant and 
greatly enriching experiences in worship in other communions The geo- 
graphical reach of the Seminar and advisers is from Maine to Florida to Hawaii.” 

The book opens with an enlightening discussion of “symbolism in worship.” 
As indicated, this presentation is particularly pertinent as the Congregational Chris- 
tian churches have not commonly made use of symbols in their worship. The dis- 
cussion comments on the constant use of symbols in daily life; their value in wor- 
ship; the “altar-table,” the term coined here for the central symbol of many 
churches; the symbols customarily found in the church building; the clothing 
worn by clergymen in their leadership of worship; the colors used during the various 
seasons of the Christian year, etc. 

4 Book of Worship contains the usual material found in such a volume. There 
are five Orders of Morning Worship, a Vesper Service, and an Order of Evening 
Worship. ‘Then follow Orders of Worship for the Christian Year, including 
Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, Palm Sunday, Maundy Thursday, Good 
Friday, Easter, Whitsunday, Trinity Sunday, and All Saints Day. An introductory 
statement is given for each of these- occasions which is helpful in understanding 
their history and significance. 

Then follow the sections on ‘“The Sacraments and Ordinances of the Church,” 
“Occasional Ordinances of the Church,” and “Orders of Worship for the Civil 
Year.” The “Orders of Worship for Special Occasions” includes two services not 
generally found in official liturgies. One is the Order of Worship for Reformation 
Sunday, and the other an Order of Ecumenical Worship. The section devoted to 
prayers includes Prayers and Aids for Common Worship, Litanies, Prayers for 
Sacraments and Offices, Prayers for the Christian Year, and Prayers for Special Use. 
The book concludes with a two-year Lectionary of Scripture Readings and other 
useful tables. 
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One of the distinctive features of this book is the suggestions included at the 
end of many of the services of worship. ‘These relate to hymns, Scripture read- 
ings, and other information of help to those planning the service. Special atten- 
tion should be called to the Vigil of Maundy Thursday or the Office of Tenebrae. 
This is a dramatic re-enactment in a service of worship of the upper-room experi- 
ence of Christ with his disciples which may readily be used by any local congregation. 

The worship material of 4 Book of Worship, like that of other similar vol- 
umes, is drawn from many sources ancient and modern. The time-tested ex- 
pressions of Christian faith and devotion as well as more recent worship material 
are thus made available to the present generation of worshipers. An example of 
the use of varied material from the past is furnished by the service of ecumenical 
worship. This includes selections from third-century Greek liturgy, the fifth- 
century Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, the seventh-century Gelasian Sacramentary, 
the ninth-century Liturgy of St. Dionysius, the Lutheran Common Service Book 
and the Book of Common Prayer. 

This book is of the highest grade and is worthy of a prominent place among 
the current liturgies of the church. In words from another book of worship, it 
is “true to the grace and truth in Jesus Christ,” and to that “liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free, that in his worship different forms and usage may with- 
out offense be allowed providing the substance of the Faith be kept entire.” 
Deane Epwarps 

Commission on Worship, Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, 

New York City. 


Steps Toward a Singing Church. By Dona.p D. Kerrrinec. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1948. pp. 342. $4.50. 


This is an excellent book which, as the author says, “is a study in inaugurating, 
organizing, and administering the church choral program,” and which the cover 
“blurb” says “deals with almost everything that musical leaders and committees 
encounter.” It is a “case study” of results obtained under Dr. Keitring’s leader- 
ship in two large city churches (Westminster Presbyterian, Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
First Congregational, Columbus, Ohio) through the development and use of the 
multiple choir system. It gives sound, detailed information about all phases of 
such a program and deals frankly with what cannot and should not be done, as well 
as with what can and should be done. 

The author dwells with an intense earnestness on what he continually refers 
to as the “church choral program,” meaning the program of the various choirs. 
But the book would be much more helpful had he treated more adequately the 
problem of just how this program might improve the singing of the congregation. 
The admission is made that in one of the churches referred to, the congregational 
singing was not a thing to be especially commended. And Dr. Kettring also says 
“In our enthusiasm for the cause of choirs, we must admit that there are times 
when a beautifully trained choir offers temptation for congregational listening rather 
than congregational singing.” 

Nearly three-quarters of a century ago J. Spencer Curwen said something 
to the effect that the better the choir the poorer the congregational singing. Which 
raises the question—a very important question—as to what constitutes a “singing 
church.” Is it good music, well performed by any one of a number of choirs and 
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a competent organist, or is it sincere and enthusiastic singing by all of the people? 
Perhaps such a question should not be raised in reviewing a book which does just 
what it claims to do: give detailed, factual information as to how a multiple choir 
program may be administered in a church strong enough financially and with suffi- 
cient membership to carry the load successfully. 

It should also be said that, in addition to the discussion of choral groups, there 
is included much good advice which may well be heeded by the many smaller 
churches that should not attempt too ambitious a program. For instance, in dis- 
cussing “each church’s individuality” the author wisely writes: “There is no 
question that . . . . needs and possibilities vary markedly between local congrega- 
tions. Let us be concrete about this. Here, for example, is a young musician 
trained in the chancel of some great metropolitan church nationally known for its 
music. He is fired with idealism and a kind of missionary zeal, and he accepts a 
call to a smaller church in a contrasting community environment. The new situa- 
tion requires idealism and musicianship to be sure, but it also takes creative imagina- 
tion, and I shudder to think what will happen if this director insists on merely imitat- 
ing the music-worship procedure of the larger parish.” 

The author’s discussion and definition of the term “minister of music” is 
sensible and timely; he says the title is frequently assumed because “it sounds 
better.” Which is all too true. He also takes up in considerable detail the matter 
of processionals, a subject which has been and is currently discussed with vigor and 
occasionally with some rancor. His conclusion seems to be sound; that the choir 
members should just walk naturally. 

Another point, among many, which is fully and frankly discussed is that of 
the organist-director versus the director who is not an organist. Being an organist 
himself, the author, naturally, inclines toward the former. On the other hand, 
again quoting Curwen: “The separation of the offices of choirmaster and organist 
is desirable wherever it can be arranged. Choir-training and good congregational 
singing languish in hundreds of churches because the organist is not a choir-trainer 
or in sympathy with voices. I know men who unite perfectly the two offices; but 
they are not common, and in nine cases out of ten the singing will be better looked 
after if the organist is not the choirmaster.” Doctors, even musical ones, do disagree. 

Dr. Kettring is to be commended on producing such a work. It is well 
written, the result of painstaking labor and a sincere devotion to the worthy cause 
of church music. One cannot do other than admire such frankness, as “a church 
that does not mean business should certainly not commit itself to this project.” 


Rospert G. McCutcHan 
790 Mayflower Road, Claremont, California. 


Masterpieces of Religious Verse. Edited by James DaLton Morrison. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. pp. 706. $5.00. 


This large book, measuring rather more than ten by seven inches, and running 
over seven hundred pages, is certain to hold for many years to come a position of 
pre-eminence among anthologies of religious poetry. The reader who picks it up 
for the first time will be astonished to see what an immense and comprehensive work 
it is, and how the publishers have been able to price it so low in these days of high 
production costs is certainly remarkable. The reader, I feel sure, will bless not only 
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the editor for his excellent choice of selections, but he will bless the publisher also 
for giving him so ample a return for his money. 

The volume is divided into seven books: “God,” “Jesus,” “Man,” “The Chris- 
tian Life,” “The Kingdom of God,” “The Nation and the Nations,” and “Death 
and Immortality.” Each of these books is further divided into from twenty to 
thirty subdivisions, each covering an aspect of the main theme. The editor ex- 
plains his arrangement as “an adaptation of the traditional order used in most 
hymnals,” an explanation which will be easily understood by parsons and church 
folk who will, no doubt, constitute the bulk of people who will buy the book. 

Dr. Morrison’s taste is all that one could require in an anthologist. The old 
favorites are there—woe to any editor who would dare disregard them!—but there 
are plenty of poems by lesser-known and even unknown poets, the acquaintance of 
which will be a pleasant occasion for many readers. The index of nine hundred 
poets, as a matter of fact, shows a high percentage of contemporary names. 

I would not say that no reader will not be disappointed because some particular 
favorite poem of his is not included among the book’s 2,020 poems, but I do say 
that I am sure there will be very few disappointed readers. And there will cer- 
tainly be thousands who will get delight from these pages, delight from poems 
they have long known and from those they read for the first time. The lover of 
religious poetry will long remember Dr. Morrison with gratitude for this superb 
volume. 


E. Sinccair HERTELL 
The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Preparation of Sermons. By ANpREw W. Biackwoop. New York: The 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948. pp. 272. $3.00. 


The author of this book, who has been professor of homiletics at Princeton 
Theological Seminary since 1930, believes this is the most important volume he has 
written. It is easy to agree, not merely because of the subject with which he deals, 
but also because of the material and his method of handling it. Probably one of 
the highest commendations one can give the book is the fact that the author illus- 
trates many of the principles which he discusses as basic for good writing and 
effective speaking. His sharply defined outlines and the simplicity of his style 
are characteristics which are fundamental in the art of preaching. 

There are a few places where one wishes the writer had made the discussion 
more practical, especially in pointing out the relationship of various technics of 
sermon preparation. But such criticisms are minor and to call undue attention to 
them would be unfair, in the light of the total discussion of sermon preparation. 

It is also true that some readers will feel that large sections of the church 
universal have been overlooked in the selection of illustrations as to how men today 
are doing the kind of effective preaching which reaches large numbers of people. 
But, then, every author has the privilege of choosing his own subjects for purposes 
of presenting his thesis; and, furthermore, it must be kept in mind that one’s own 
background, habits of study, and ideas of what is proper are determining—though 
often unconscious—factors in directing him in any study. Apropos of this, how- 
ever, it is to be wished that more attention could have been given to the fact that, 
after all, it is not the kind of tackle one uses but the fish he brings home, which 
makes one a successful fisherman, even when one is “fishing for men.” 
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The discussion of religious broadcasting is most helpful. Again, it should 
be noted that this kind of sentence is not typical: “Religious broadcasting often 
consists in teaching, sometimes biblical, interesting because it concerns what the 
hearer wishes to learn.” 

Those who are frequently guest ministers will appreciate what Dr. Blackwood 
has to say concerning the wisdom of giving the visitor a fair chance with his con- 
gregation, especially when he has come a long distance and may be having his only 
opportunity to speak to this particular group. Most ministers will also feel just 
as strongly about the author’s suggestion that it is preferable for children to remain 
for the regular service rather than organize a Junior Church. 

The total impact of this volume does not merely emphasize the tremendous 
importance of preaching. It deepens one’s desire to become a better preacher. 
Most of all, the fine spirit of the writer gives the book an extra appeal and increases 
one’s gratitude for it. 


G. Ray Jorpan 
The School of Theology, Emory University, Georgia. 


Gaining the Faith You Need. By James Gorpon Gitkey. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1948. pp. ix-118. $2.00. 


I enjoy reading the books of Dr. James Gordon Gilkey. His writings always 
give me a lift. His words are simple and direct, and often his prose rises to the 
beauty of poetry. Every word strikes me as the sincere utterance of a man wanting 
to help—and he does. 

The chapters in this book are down to earth. They deal with the practical 
problems of everyday life such as “Finding the Clue to Life’s Meaning,” “What 
God Wants to Do with your Life,” “What God’s Guidance Is,” “How Much will 
God Do for You?” “The Religious Belief You Need Most.” ‘The author is a 
man who knows life, and who thoroughly believes that it is incomplete without a 
workable religious faith. It is such a faith that he helps one to find in this book. 

One may not always agree with him. Perhaps Dr. Gilkey would be the first 
to grant you the right to differ, but this you will always find: his writings are 
stimulating and thought-provoking. 

I take issue with him very decidedly on his interpretation of Christ, whom 
he considers the greatest of the prophets. To me Christ is everything men have 
ever said about him, and more! He is the one God-man of the ages. He is not 
the Christ of yesterday, but the Christ of now—living and working in his world, 
and, best of all, willing to live within us for the asking. 

Widely though we differ in our convictions, “he hath oft refreshed me.” 


ALBERT P. SHIRKEY 
Travis Park Methodist Church, San Antonio, Texas. 


The Christian Faith and Secularism. Edited by J. RicHarp Spann. New 
York: The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. pp. 296. $2.50 (pap. $1.50). 
This symposium discusses secularism as it is manifested in contemporary life. 

There are twenty-two articles arranged in five sections: The Nature and History 

of Secularism, Secularism in Contemporary Culture, Secularism in Political Life, 

Secularism in Economic and Social Issues, Christianity’s Witness in a Secular World. 
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The worth of this discussion is indicated by the quality of its contributors, among 
whom are Sherwood Eddy, F. Ernest Johnson, Gerald Kennedy, John T. McNeill, 
Luman J. Shafer, G. Bromley Oxnam, Hazen G. Werner, and A. C. Zabriskie. 

In the first chapter, Leroy E. Loemker lays the foundation by describing the 
nature of secularism. He says, “Secularism is no longer . . . . an intellectual 
revolt against theological domination. It has become the supporting atmosphere 
of our culture. To describe it is like describing the air about us... . . Secularism 
is practical atheism.” Other writers show how it even has invaded the church. 
Christianity challenges secularism, but its effectiveness depends upon translating 
our faith into the lives of people who are devoted to spiritual values and who, with 
humility, recognize their dependence upon God. y 

Those who would lead the church in its struggle against the prevailing secu- 
larism cannot afford to miss this book. 
A. STERLING WarD 

The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The Third Hour. Issues mr (1947) and 1v (1949). P.O. Box 'No. 6, Lenox 
Hill Station; 221 East 7oth Street, New York 21, N. Y. $1.00 and $1.50. 


“These are not drunk, as you suppose, seeing it is but the third hour of the 
day.” ‘These publications were started by a small group of ecumenical and un- 
common Christians, who share their inner life and insights in deepening fellow- 
ship. They “pursue a common spiritual and social task in which . . . . Protestant, 
Anglican, Catholic and Greek Orthodox, as well as men belonging to other reli- 
gious and spiritual groups, may work side by side.” Berdyaev was one of these, 
and he appears in both issues under review; likewise Dorothy Day of “The Catholic 
Worker” and Arthur Lourié the composer. Other distinguished names include 
Denis de Rougemont, Lord Halifax, Jacques and Raissa Maritain, W. H. Auden, 
Julian Green, Roland de Pury. Helene Iswolsky opens Issue IV with a profound 
discussion of action and contemplation, “One Thing is Necessary,” followed by 
fascinating reflections by Dorothy Day on her work at Mott Street and Maryfarm, 
and an unusual and moving approach to the Holy Spirit by A. M. Carré, O.P. 

The first issue of The Third Hour appeared in Russian, the second in French, 
the third and fourth in English. “They appear at such times as are most convenient 
and in the tongue which best fits the moment.” Some of us are grateful that 
English has apparently come to fit the moment, and hope this will continue. 
Turning from III to IV, we find that while the Russian Orthodox strain continues 
to be prominent, there is considerable growth in enrichment from other European 
and American sources (including “American Student Youth on Dostoievsky”), and 
also a reaching out toward the various creative arts in which the Spirit is today 
expressed and discerned. The temper of these numerous brief studies is thoroughly 
mystical, but they do not fail to grapple with the dark facts of our time. The Third 
Hour is evidence that the ecumenical movement is not only a matter of conferences 
and official pronouncements, but is spirit and life. 


E. H. L. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Hasidism. By Martin Buber. Phi- 
losophical Library. $3.75. The dis- 
tinguished Hebrew philosopher presents 
a study of an eighteenth-century Jewish 
mystical movement: “‘Hasidism has never 
set foot in the world of man as Chris- 
tianity has done,” but “I consider Hasidic 
truth vitally important for Jews, Chris- 
tians, and others, and at this particular 
hour more important than ever before.” 


Emperor Frederick II. By David 
G. Einstein. Philosophical Library. 
$4.50. A competent and colorful his- 
tory of the last of the Holy Roman 
Emperors and his terrific struggle with 
the church: “a modern ... . in his 
educational, legal and social reforms.” 


Things that Matter: The Best of 
the Writings of Bishop Brent. Ed. 
by Frederick W. Kates. Harper. $1.50. 
“The distilled wisdom of one of the 
great souls of this American century,” 
one of the fathers of the World Council 
of Churches. 


The Best of Studdert-Kennedy. 

Selected by “a friend,” with tribute by 
the late Archbishop William ‘Temple. 
Harper. $2.00. This appealing prophet- 
pastor of the twenties “belongs to this 
war-illusioned generation. 
Out of his extraordinary life of sel f- 
denial and moral courage he wrought 
a most unusual type of devotional writ- 
ing—earthy, penetrating, prophetic.” 


The Audacity of Faith. By Allan 
A. Hunter. Harper. $1.75. Another 
vigorous book with suggestions on cre- 
ative “research of the spirit.” Chapters 
include “Life as a Delivery Room,” 
“The Athletic Way,” “Some Skills to 
Remind Us,” “Cells,” “Faith is no 
Private Affair.” 


Selected Poems of John Oxenham. 
Ed. by Charles L. Wallis, biographical 
sketch by Erica Oxenham. Harper. 
$2.00. The first representative selection 
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to be published in America of the works 
of an increasingly beloved poet. 


Preaching and the Dramatic Arts. 
By E. Winston Jones. Macmillan. 
$2.00. “It is in the feelings that we 
live, move, and have our being, and re- 
ligion either reaches us there or it does 
not reach us at all.” “To preach truth- 
fully is to preach dramatically.” An 
invaluable book. 


And the Third Day . 
Sir Herbert Grierson. Macmillan. 
$3.50. “A literary oratorio of the Pas- 
sion and Resurrection of our Lord.” 
Anthology of passages from literature, 
illustrated by reproductions of paintings 
and sculptures, which both “trace the 
growth of man’s craving for immor- 
tality” and “affirm the assurance that 
Christ gave... .” 


The Stimulus of Christ. By Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam. Revell. $1.50. 
“The Stimulus of Christ’ is a phrase 
of the Apostle Paul, who knew that the 
changed man and the changed society 
are both dependent upon the transform- 
ing power of love manifest in Jesus.” 


Ed. by 


Alexander Campbell and Natural 
Religion. By Robert Frederick West. 
Yale. $3.75. “Previous studies have 
pictured Campbell chiefly as the main 
organizer and apologist of the Disciples 
of Christ . . but this study examines 
his relation to the issue of natural and 
revealed religion on the American 
scene.” The “primitive gospel move- 
ment,” of which he was one leader, was 
part of America’s recovery from the 
threat of deism and atheism. 


What Is Man? By C.-F. Ramuz. 
Trans. by Gouverneur Paulding. Pan- 
theon. $2.75. Selections from three 
of the late Swiss poet and novelist’s more 
serious works. “His reflections on... . 
the new shape of things which tends to 
supersede the established Western and 
Christian civilization.” 
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Standards of Success. By Teresina 
Rowell Havens. Pendle Hill. 35¢ 
(pap.) A stimulating discussion of the 
criteria of success in primitive Christi- 
anity and far-Eastern religions, in con- 
trast to those of America; and of newly 
emerging contemporary standards—the 
“back-to-the-land” or Decentralist move- 
ment, Jung and Kunkel, and Northrop’s 
“aesthetic component.” 


One Increasing Purpose. By B. A. 
Garside. Revell. $3.75. The life of 
Henry Winters Luce, missionary edu- 
cator and builder of universities in China, 
interpreter of China to America, and 
“pioneer citizen of one world.” “Henry 
Luce traveled farther than most men 
have ever gone in the brief span of a 
human life.” 


Hidden Highway. By Flora M. 
Davidson. Revell. $2.00. A _ mis- 
sionary of the Church of Scotland gives 
us “vividly written stories of missionary 
endeavor between India and Afghanistan, 
where . . . . conversion to Christianity 
is slow, difficult, and dangerous.” 


Peter Taylor Forsyth, Director of 
Souls. Ed. by Harry Escott. Epworth. 
6s. Selections from the practical writ- 
ings (or “minor” works) of a distin- 
guished nineteenth-century theologian 
and Christian teacher. 


Isaac Watts’ A Guide to Prayer. 
Abr. and ed. by Harry Escott. Epworth. 
5s. “Isaac Watts’ Guide to Prayer is 
for ministers still the best book on the 
subject”——Nathaniel Micklem. 


Lincoln and the Bible. By Clarence 
E. Macartney. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$1.25. Lincoln’s knowledge of the 
Bible and his reverence for it. 


Toward First Principles in Higher 
Education. By Ordway Tead. Hazen 
Pamphlet No. 19. 


RELIGION IN LIFE 


Lincoln and the 
Edgar DeWitt Jones. 


Preachers. By 
Harper. $2.50. 


“How Lincoln influenced the preachers 
and the preachers influenced Lincoln. 


» 


Swords Into Ploughshares. Fd. 
by Helen L. Alfred. Peace Publica- 
tions Fund, 337 Ridgewood Rd., South 
Orange, N.. J. 15¢; quantity rates. 
First of a series of pamphlets aiming to 
arouse a popular demand for (1) inter- 
national trade program led by U.S. and 
U.S.S.R. together, (2) national plan 
of production directed to social not mili- 
tary needs, (3) international disarma- 
ment. 


The Prerequisite of Christian 
Education. By Gordon K. Chalmers. 
Hazen Pamphlet No. 20. New Haven. 
15¢; quantity rate. A plea for revival 
of school and college study of literature, 
to restore appreciation of man’s inner life. 


The Great Awakening in Nova 
Scotia, 1776-1809. By Maurice W. 
Armstrong. Hartford, Conn. Ameri- 
can Society of Church History. $3.00. 
A scholarly but readable study. 


Notes on the Doctrine of God. By 
Carl F. H. Henry. W. A. Wilde. 
$1.50. “A vigorous volume for a day 
of spiritual reinterest,” from an able 
fundamentalist theologian. 


Notes on the Parables of our Lord. 
By Dean R. C. Trench. Baker, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. $2.50. A _ popular 
edition of this classic exposition, omitting 
extensive quotations in other languages 
but keeping scholarly background, prac- 
tical applications, and spiritual insights. 


The Hour Has Come. By G. Ray 
Jordan. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.75. 
Thirteen sermons interpreting for daily 
a Jesus’ high-priestly prayer (John 
17). 





